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Slump Declared 
To Have Taught 


Economic Lesson 


Dr. Klein Says Business Is 
Now in a Position to Ac- 
complish More and With 


Greater Ease 


Wradeé Encouraging 
In Christmas Season 


| 
| 


Actual Quantity of Goods Pur- 
chased Equal to Volume in 
1929 Although Dollar Value | 
Was Less, He Says 





| 
ness at the turn of | 
been forced by ad- | 
versity to correct its inefficiencies, | 
has shed some of its “flabby eCO- | 
nomic paunches” and is in a position | 
to “accomplish more with greater | 
ease,” Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant | 
Secretary of Commerce, declared in 
an address Jan. 3. a | 

Dr. Klein’s address was Gelivere 
by radio from Station WMAL in | 
Washington, D. C., over the Columbia 

oadcasting System. , 
a Boueenioe has forced —. 

an business man to realize, ai 
te never realized before, that, if ,he | 
can cut down the cost of doing busi- 
ness, his achievement in that respect 
(as regards actual financial profit) is | 
absolutely equivalent to an increase 
in the amount of business done, Dr. 
Klein said. 

Size Not Essential 
American business men _ have} 
found, Dr.*Klein pointed out, that size | 
has not been commensurate with suc | 
cess. “A good deal of that much-prized | 
‘volume’ probably did not pay its way, | 
because the excessive cost of doing the | 
business wiped out the looked-for profit.” | 
Dr. Klein said he had been advised that | 
in some fields the smaller companies | 
“have survived the shocks far er 
than their bigger, more bulging com- 

: Sd el ~ + » 
er Tamiae to the immediate future, Dr. | 
Klein pointed to the extent of holiday | 

uying as. one of a number of favorable | 
factors. The actual quantity of goods | 
purchased during the holiday season just 
passed has been at least equal. to that | 
of the preceding year, though dollar | 
value was less because of price declines, 
he said. ; 

He called attention to shar 
stocks of department stores, large con-| 
struction programs, accumulations of | 
savings, and gratifying life insurance | 
business as indicators of brisk business | 
for 1931. Dr. Klein’s address follows 
in full text: 

There is one 


American busi 
the year, having 


Many 


| 


ply reduced 


thing sure about the | 
present business situation. We make a} 
grave mistake if we take merely a nar- 
row and shortsighted view—if we rivet | 
our attention on the unhappy happenings 
of 1930, in a mood of myopic melan- | 
choly. Obviously I do not mean for 
one ins‘ant to criticize the compelling | 
anxiety of the jobless about this week’s 
grocery bill. Today, as we still face 
three Winter months that are likely to 
be hard and trying, that problem of 
aiding the unemployed is an absolutely 
imperative one, calling for the best 
thought and most vigorous effort of 
every one of us. j 

But I do submit that the practice of 
constantly comparing 1980 witl 1929) 
gets us exactly nowhere in an accurate 
appraisal of our rate of progress out of | 
the abyss. Why drag in the “Matterhorn 
curve”: of a nonstrosity like 1929 for 
comparative purposes? The last thing 
in the world we want to encourage is| 
any thought that the bloated, extrava- | 
gant affitence of 1929 was normal. 
Heaven forbid! It is the booms that | 
make the slumps. The less we have of} 
that kind of inflating diet the better. 

One of the consoling characteristics of | 
the business cycle, however, is that al- 





? 
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Governor Asks Cuts 


In Michigan Pay Roll 


Says Reductions to ‘Absolute| 
Minimum’ Are Necessary 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Jan. 3. 


Addressing the heads of every State 
department, elective and appointive, 
Governor Wilber M. Brucker, Jan. 2, 
warned that pay rolls must be reduced 
to an absolute minimum. He said that 
if. the department heads failed to make 
the reductions immediately themselves 
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Army to Furnish 


Clothes to Charity 


Salvage Garments to Be Sold 
To Organized Agencies at 
Nominal Figure 


AF™MY corps area commanders and 

commanding officers of inde- 
pendent Army stations have been au- 
thorized under a general order ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War, Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, to sell to accredited 
charitable organizations at a nominal 
figure to be fixed by them, available 
salvage clothing, shoes and equipment 
for the relief of the unemployed. 

The order, which was issued upon 
the recommendation of the Quartermas- 
ter General, Maj. Gen, J. L. DeWitt, at 
the request of Representative Bowman 
(Rep.), of Morgantown, W. Va., re- 
cites that it was recommended because 
of urgent and persistent demands of 
charitable organizations for clothing 
and equipment to relieve the. unem- 
ployed and because there is no specific 
authority of law to donate Government 
property for the purpose. It follows in 
full text: 

To the Assistant Secretary of War: 

1. In view of the very urgent and 
persistent demands being made by 
charitable organizations, particularly 
the Red Cross and the Salvation Army, 
for clothing and equipment needed for 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


Special Unemployed 
Census in 20 Cities 


To Begin on Jan. 15 


Survey Will Be Made by 
4,500 Enumerators; Tab- 
ulations Are Expected to 
Serve Dual Purpose 


The special unemployment census of 


20 important cities to be undertaken Jan. | 


15 will serve in part as an index of 


conditions in certain key. industries as} 


well as an indication of the national 
situation, according to detailed informa- 
tion of the recount announced Jan. 3 by 


the .President’s’ Emergency Committee | 


for Employment. 


The survey is to be completed by the i, 
end of January and tabulations are to} 


begin immediately ‘ollowing. enumeration 


so that the number of unemployed can! 


be computed by about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, the Committee is informed by 
William M. Steuart, Director-of the Cen- 
sus. In this way the statistics may 
apply to conditions still current, it is 
stated, 

Enumerators previously employed on 
the popuiation census will be selected 
for the eunemployment count and it is 
expected that about 4,500 will be em- 
ployed for the work. Cities to be in- 
cluded -in the census are New York 
(Manhattan and Bronx), Chicago, Phil- 


adelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, | 


Los Angeles, Cleveland, Boston, Brook- 


lyn, Buffalo, New Orleans, Minneapolis, | 


and others in the West and South. 
Committee’s announcement follows 
full text: 

Detailed plans for the special unem- 


The 
in 


ployment census to be taken in 20 se-| 
lected cities during the last two weeks | 


of January by the United States Bureatt 
of the Census were made public today 
by Colonel Arthur Woods, chairman of 
the , President’s 


'for Employment. 


Count Will Start Jan. 15 


The unemployment recount, to begin | 
}on Jan, 15, will be under the direction of 


William M. Steuart, Director of the Cen- 
sus. A total of approximately 
enumerators will be employed during the 
last half of January, and as their count 


proceeds, the figures of the un2mployed | 
immediately forwarded to the! 


will be 
Bureau of the Census where the final 
tabulations will be made. By this plan 


unemployment figures will be available | 


within a short time after the field work 
is completed. 

“Census enumerators will begin the 
unemployment recount on Jan, 15,” says 
Dr. Steuart, “in 20 important cities with 
a total population of about 21,000,000. 
This survey, including as it does 
check-up through nearly one-sixth of the 


enfire population of the United States | 
and extending into ali of the major geo- | 


graphical divisions, not only will give an 
accurate picture of unemployment num- 
bers in the 20 cities hut will give a good 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 


Transmission of 


Emergency Committee! 


4,500 | + $53,124,895.80. The ordinary receipis | 


1929, | 
were $2,077,539,516.66 and at that time | 
there was an excess of receipts over ex-| 


a) 


Total Colleetions 
On Income Taxes 


Drop 70 Millions 


Reduced Rates and Stock 
| Market Losses. in 1929 
Given as Cause by Treas- 
ury Department 


Total Paid in 1930 
| Was $2,332,976,129 


Further Decline Expected With 
| Report on Payments in 
March and June on Last 
Year Incomes 


o 


Reduced income tax rates and stock 
market losses in 1929 combined to reduce 
the total taxes paid on incomes of 1929 
by approximately $70,000,000 below the 
amount of taxes paid on incomes of 
1928, actording to an oral statement, 
Jan. 3, in behalf of the Department of 
; the Treasury. , 

Total. income taxes paid on the in- 
|comes of 1929 was given in the Depart- 
ment’s statement, as of Dec. 31, as $2,- 
332,976,129. The final figures included 
|receipts from the fourth or last install- 
|ment for 1930, paid in December, 1930, 
and amounting to $496,821,226.54. 





|amount was declared to have been “a} 


few millions in excess of Treasury ex- 
| pectations” for the last installment. 


It had been the generai belief, accord- | 


ing to the explanation given at the Treas- 
ury, that the stock market losses and 
the reduced tax rates that had been 
|made applicable to individual incomes 
| for 1929 would cut the total payments 
more than now has been shown. The 
;tax payments, due in September and 
December, 1930, and, therefore, compris- 
ing the first two installments of the cur- 
| rent fiscal year, were expected to be ma- 


| conditions, but this has failed to mate- 
rialize. 
Further Decline Seen 

The second half of the current fiscal 
year, however, will bring in taxes on 
1930 incomes in the March and June in- 
stallments, and these, it was explained, 
are likely..to, show: the greatest declines 
| beeause of the depressed economic con- 
ditions of last year. 

With the December installment of 
taxes amounting to $496,821,226.54. in- 
come tax receipts for the first half of 
| the current fiscal year amounted to $1,- 
107,307,012.50. For the first half of the 
fiscal year 1930, the receipts from this 
source aggregated $1,185,317,860.34. Tax 
payments for the December installment 
in 1929 were $516,500,700.16, so that col- 
|lections last month were almost $20,- 
000,000 below those for the corresponding 
installment in 1929. 

Receipts from customs during the first 
half of the calendar year showed the 
effects of the decline in imports on Gov- 
ernment revenues. The receipts from 
|duties laid at the customs houses for 
the six months ending Dec. 31 were 
| $201,385,239.53, a decline of $100,828,- 
897.52 from the total collected in the 
six months ending Dec. 31, 1929. 





Customs. receipts for December were | 


$30,763,577.93, compared with $39,297,- 

| 853.55 for December, 1929. 
Miscellaneous Revenue 

With receipts of $45,373,519.12 from 
miscellaneous #mternal revenue 
month, the receipts from this classifica- 
tion for the six months amounted to 
$295,371,352.27. 

Total ordinary receipts for the six 
|}months ending Dec. 31, were given as 
$1,854,207,812.42, so that there was an 
excess of receipts over expenditures for 
the first half of the fiscal year amounting 


for the six months ended Dec. 31. 


| penditures of $91,644,655.05. 

The gross public debt was $16,026,087,- 
087.07 at the end of the first half of the 
fiscal year. This figure represented a 
reduction of only $274,833,414.35 in the 
.2 months, of which $158,741,725 occurred 
in December. The small reduction in the 
vublic debt, it was explained, resulted 
from the fact that nearly all of the sink- 


1930, were used prior to Jan. 1, 1930, 
consequently only a small percentage of 
the toial was applied in the six months 
}ending June 30, last. At the same time, 
there have been only $65,000,000 in pur- 
chases and retirements from sinking 
‘fund money in, the six months ended 
| Dee, 31. 


Standardized 


Waves for Radio is Improved 


GTARTING of a new standard fre- 


' offered by the Bureau on a monthly 
1 schedule, Dr. Dellinger explained. 


This | 


'terially reduced by the combination of | 


last: 


ing funds available in the fiscal year, | 


| sus year. 


Protest Is Made 


On Gasoline Price 


Oklahoma Officer Says Low 
Cost of Crude Should Be 
Passed to Public 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Jan. 3. 
THE present low price of crude oil 
has led the Attorney General of 
Oklahoma, J. Berry King, to address 
an’ inquiry to the producers, refinérs 
and marketers of oil, gasoline and re- 
fined petroleum products in Oklahoma 
as to whether the public may “secure 

a corresponding benefit.” 

Mr. King explains in his eemmunica- 
tion that the inquiry is not official but 
“in behalf of a patient public,” and 
merely seeks information. 

“Many of the best minds in Okla- 
homa,” the Attorney General says, 
“differ today with regard to the ef> 
ficacy of the present plan of proration 
existing in this State, but there is one 
fact that stands out so prominently 
that no one can fail to see and that 
is the fact that with the continued de- 
cline in the price of crude oil there 
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Renewal of Efforts 
To Stop Drinking of 
Methanol Advocated 


‘Commissioner Doran Says 


ities Reported From Anti- 
freeze Solution 


| advocated by the Commissioner of Indus- 
trial Alcohol, Dr. James M. Doran, who 
said in an oral statement Jan. 3 that re- 
} ports were reaching the Bureau of In- 
| dustrial Alcohol to the effect that an un- 
usual number of deaths had occurred 
during December as a result of drinking 
methanol. 

| “I am convinced,” said Dr. Doran, “that 
every one must be more concerned with 
| preventing consumption of methanol than 
with investigations to ascertain whether 
its fumes -are more dangerous ‘ than 


in a hot radiator. The stuff is >eing 
| drunk, and. everybody that drinks it is 
| going to die, and there is no other an- 
| swer. . 

| “There are arguments of all kinds 
| floating around abeut the stuff, but you 





can’t explain away a dead human body.” | 


f Number of Deaths 

The Commissioner said he could be of- 
| ficially concerned only with whether the 
'Federal laws respecting. alcohol uses 
were being violated and his agents are 


watching all points with that in mind, | 


but he added he could not overlook the 
|fact that there had been “some terrible 
{cases of deaths from methanol” in recent 
| weeks. 
| Some had been 


Government officials 


jurging the use of coloring matter as a| 


|warning to the public that the liquid 
i poison, Dr. Doran said, but the 


latest reports to the Bureau show that} 


}even colored methanol has failed to stop 
its consumption. 

| “The situation is simply this,” he added: 
\Some folks will go to any extent and 
|take any chance to get a drink. One 
;of that type may have been buying de- 
|natured alcohol at a filling station, os- 
{tensibly for use in an automobile radi- 
lator. He goes back to buy more and 
\the filling station attendant, assuming 


{the purpose of the purchase is to pre-| 


}vent freezing in a radiator, sells rgeth- 
anol. The drinker is through after that, 
‘and I confess I don’t know how to stop 
that sort of consumption.” 

Dr. Doran said that probably some of 
the States could act under their State 
health and pharmaceutical , laws, al- 


it. It was time, however, he thought, 
that new steps be taken to check the 
growing death list. 

Surgeon General H. S. Cumming, of 
the Public Health Service, commenting 
on the health hazards involved in the 
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Increased in Census Period 


According to a preliminary tabulation 
of data collected in the Census of Manu- 
factures taken in 1930, the total pro- 
duction of manufactured ice in the United 
States in 1929 amounted to 43,609,208 
tons, valued at $199,865.427 (at f. o. b. 
factory prices). These figures represent 
increases of 8.2 per cent and 8.4 per 


ported for 1927. the last preceding cen- 
Of this total, 42,711,737 tons, 
valued at $195,647,311, was contributed 
by establishments engaged primarily in 
the production of ice, and 897,471 tons, 
valued at $4,218,116 by establishments in 


This paper is in 
two 


—SECTION I. 


sections: 


Building of Navy 
To Point Allowed 


By Treaty Urged 


Admiral Moffett Says Nation | 
Must Construct Maximum | 


Tonnage or Fall to Posi- 
tion of Inferiority 


More Limitations 
Expected in 1936 


Placing of Additional Planes 


On Cruisers and Installation 
Of Landing Decks Are Ad- 
vised in Letter 


Unless all allowed Navy tonnage is 
“actually on the stocks in 1936 or at the 
very least authorized,” the United States 
will be handicapped at the next naval 
armament limitation conference and “we 
will find curselves in a position of perma- 
|nent inferiority,” Rear Admiral William 
A. Moffett stated in a communication to 
| the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
|made public Jan. 3 by Representative 
| Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, IIl., chairman 
|of the Committee. 
| Supplementing his testimony on the 





|some other type of antifreeze when ased | 


thouch he was not fully informed on| 


Output of Manufactured Ice | 


cent, respectively, as compared with 40,- | 
287,027 tons, valued at $184,399.944, re- | 


{that still remain unfilled.” 


time, the Admiral declared, “we 
Airplanes for Cruisers 
| Recommendation was made by Admi- 
ral Moffett that as many aircraft 
will add to the country’s offensive power 
be placed on all vessels and that as 
many landing-deck cruisers be provided 
as possible. “It is no handicap to the 
usefulness of the light cruiser to greatly 
increase its offensive power by the addi- 


tion of a landing platform and aircraft | 
| that can deliver decisive attacks against | 
|}enemy light cruisers and other light! 


| forces,” he added. 


The full text off Admiral Moffett’s| 


|communication follows: 
I desire to. say that I support in every 


|} way the naval building program sub-! 


| mitted by the Department. This pro- 
|}gram has received consideration by all 
lelements of the Navy and represents 
| construction that I believe would prove 
|of advantage and a beginning in build- 
ing up to the limits permitted by the 
London treaty. 

There are certain definite principles 
that should govern consideration of a 
building program for the United States 
Mavy: 

_Effect on Warfare 

First: Aviation has profoundly affected 
all forms of warfare. It has affected ma- 
terial and operation used in land war- 
fare, but it will affect naval warfare to 
a much greater degree. The types of 
vessels that will be used successfully, 
| the numbers of vessels, their dispositions, 
their tactics and methods of operation 
will be vastly different in the future 
{rem what they have been in the past. 

Second: The treaties have definitely 
limited all classes of naval vessels. The 
battleships are limited in numbers, will 
not be replaced for many years, and 
we now are up to our limit; I consider 
that we are settled on the policy of 
building eighteen 8-inch cruisers, and 
that this policy, which I agree with, will 
net be changed, at least for the time 
being; there is no disagreement as to 
the numbers or types of destroyers and 
submarines. There remain only aircraft 
|earriers and light cruisers smaller than 
8-inch. Our programs heretofore have 
been only cruiser and battleship pro- 
grams and not aircraft programs. 

The offensive power of the United 
States Fleet in conventional types of 
| vessels has been so restricted by the 
treaties that even after building up to 
the limits the small preponderance of 
our fleet in surface vessels will make an 
overseas campaign a very hazardous un- 
dertaking. The only remaining means 
of materially increasing the heavy stri- 
}ing, the offensive power of the Fleet 
|is by means of aircraft Therefore I 
believe that unless aircraft are added 
in the greatest numbers possible the 
Nation will have neglected to provide 
jitself with weapons perm'ssib!le under 
existing commitments, and which can be 
obtained without any sacrifice in other 
categories. 

Third: The building program adopted 
should not on!y provide for vessels, but 
also for the increased number of @r- 
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| 
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| 


} 
| 





new Navy building program authorized | 
|in a bill (H. R. 14688) the Chief of the | 
|Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of | 
Unusual Number of Fatal- | the Navy, predicted that “in 1936 we may | 
| expect additional limitations in categories | 
Unless air- | 
|craft carrier tonnage is filled by that} 
will | 
caietiniatng aie | stand a grave risk of having it reduced.” | 
A renewed effort to protect the public | 

|against the drinking of methanol was | 
as 


T 


“J 


Entered as Second Class Mattereat 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Restriction Asked | 
On Foreign Grain 


Either Tariff Action or Em- | 
bargo Suggested by Mem- | 
ber of Farm Board | 


OME action is desirable to prevent | 


is importation of wheat and feed- 
stuffs into the United States over the 
tariff, and operation of the flexible 
tariff law is too slow, so that congres- 
sional action may be necessary, Sam- 
uel R. McKelvie, member of the Fed- | 
eral Farm Board representing grain | 
growers, stated oraliy Jan. 3. | 
Two of the possible actions which | 
Congress may take, Mr. McKelvie 
said, are to increase the tariff or to 
place an embargo on the imports. He | 
added, however, that he did not wish | 
to suggest to Congress what action 
it might take, that being a question 
solely for Congress to decide. | 
Mill feeds and corn are coming into 
the United States from foreign coun- | 
quantities, Mr. 
Shpiments have ar- | 
Argentina, | 
The | 
| 


tries in considerable 
McKelvie said. 
rived from South Africa, At 
Manchuria, and other countries. 
{Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Kentucky to Enforce | 


| Labelling Law on. 


Use of Corn Sugar 


State Board of Health De-| 
clares Federal Ruling Per- | 
mitting Glucose Products 
Is Megal 


| 
| 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Jan. 3. 

“Regardless of the ruling of the Fed- 
eral Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, that corn sugar may be used in- 
stead of cane and beet sugar in canning 
|and preserving Kentucky will continue 
to enforce its own regulations, requiring 
that products in which corn sugar is 
used be so labelled,” according to a 
statement Jan. 3 by Dr, Arthur -T. Mc- | 
| Cormack of the State Board of Health. 

Dr. McCormack’s statement follows in 
| full text: 

For many years the few concerns 
manufacturing corn. sugar have been 
trying to get Congress to pass a bill 
which would violate all the principles of 
the Federal Food and Drug law so that 
they could ~substitute their product for | 
the cane and beet sugar in the class of | 
foods in which consumers have been 
taught to find the sweetening power of | 
real sugar. 

Execrtive Ruling 

The underlying principle of the Food 
and Drug Act is the requirement that 
the label state the truth. Congress hav- | 
ing refused to act, the corn sugar in- 
terests have secured an executive ruling 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. H[vde, which attempts to legal- 
ize the substitution of corn sugar for 
sugar without complying with the legal 
requirement for the labeling of corn 
sugar. By this ruling the Secretary, of 
Agriculture attempts to legalize the use 
of corn sugar, or glucose, in jams, | 
jellies, soft drinks, canned goods and 
many other foods in which the consumer 
jhas for generations in his own home 
used real sugar as a sweetening agent, 
and, since the passage of the food and| 
drug law, he has been assured the same 
quality of ingredients in the commercial | 
foods which he has purchased. | 

The State Board of Health of Kentucky | 
nas protested against this ruling as both | 
illegal and unreasonable, and it asks the} 
newsvapers of the State to’ give publicity 
that this attempted usurpation does not} 
in any way destroy the State food and 
drugs law of Kentucky, and that it ex- 
pects to continue to enforce this law in | 
all its requirements to the best of its} 
ability and to the extent of its inspec- | 
tion force in order that our people may | 
be protected from adulteration of their | 
fonds or the substitution of cheap adul- 
terents for the ordinary and recognized | 
‘oed>, | 


Declares Ruling Valid 
The Department of Agriculture has re- | 
ceived no word of the reported assertion | 
iy the Kentucky State Board of Health 
hat the recent ruling by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, on corn 
in the Department that the ruling is | 
valid, Elton L. Marshall. Solicitor of the | 
Denartment, stated orally Jan. 3. 
The ruling permits the use of corn 
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Business in Cleveland District 


| ing & 


| high Valley. 


jthe major trunk lines entered 


should be our earnest en- 


deavor to profit, and to see 
that the nation shall profit, by the 
example and experience of govérn 
ment.” 


—Chester A. Arthur, 


President of the United States, 


1881—1885 
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Railroads Submit : | 
Four-party Plan 
Of Consolidation 


Letter From Executives to TI. 
C. C. Sets Forth Allocation 


Proposal of Eastern 
Trunk Limes 


Concessiena by All 
. Systéms Reported 


Applications for Purchase of 
Stock of Lines Involved 
Foreseen as Preliminary — 
Step Toward Merger 


The agreement of major Eastern 
trunk lines for the creation of four 
competitive systems in Eastern ° 
trunk line and official territories ‘in 
lieu of the “five-party plan” contem= 
plated by the Interstate Commerce, 
Commission’s railroad consolidation 
plan of December, 1929, was re- 
ceiyed by the Commission Jan. 3 in 
the form of a letter from the chief 
executives of the roads. 

The plan, as set forth by the letter, 


| contemplates, the allocation of the 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western to 
the New York Central System, to- 


| gether with a direct connection with 


the Virginian Railway at Deepwater, 
W. Va., involving joint rates and 


| through routes via the Virginian. * 


Alloeation Plan 
The Pennsylvania would retain its con+ 
trol of the Wabash, the Norfolk & West- 
ern, and the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
roads, while the Baltimore & Ohio plans 
to round out its system by acquisition 
of the Ann Arbor, the Lehigh & Hudson 
River, Reading and Central of New Jer= 
sey railroads, while retaining control of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, the 
Buffalo & Susqueharma, the Western 
Maryland, and the Chicago & Alton, 
The Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate 
System proposes to retain control of the 
Hocking Valley, Pere Matquette, Wheel- 
ake Brie, and Chicagore Easter? 


|INinois railroads, and acquire the Erie, © 


the Bessemer & Lake Erie, and the Le- 
In connection with the lat- 
ter road, the Pennsylvania is to have cer- 
tain trackage rights. 

The railway executives’ letter stated 
that following the promulgation of the 
Commission’s so-called complete plan for 
railroad consolidation in December, 1929, 
into a 
series of conferences looking toward the 
carrying out of the plan, or failing that, 
a substitute plan. 

“The suggestion of the Commission,” 
said the letter, “that modification might 
be approved by the Commission has led 
to an attempt to provide within the 
limits of a four-party plan the alloca. 


tion of nearly all the properties in ac-. 


cordance with what we conceive to be 
the principles followed by the. Commis. 
sion in its five-party plan. 

“As a result of these negotiations, an 
agreement covering the allocation of the 
principal carriers’ in the eastern group, 
excluding New England, has been 
reached. This agreement is interdepend- 
ent and could not have been reached 
upon any different basis of allocation.” 

The Commission acknowledged briefly 
Jan, 3 to eastern railway officials its re- 
ceipt of their letter. 

The letter of the Commission follows 

in full text: 
_ “This will acknwledge the receipt to- 
Gay of your letter of the 2d instant ad- 
dressed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ‘in the matter of consolidation of 
railway properties of the United States 
into a limited number of systems.’ 

“I assume that this letter is being writ- 
ten to the Commission at this time for 
its information.” 

Under the provisions of the Interstate 


| Vommerce Act relative to railroad con 
| solidations, as amended by the Transe 


portation Act of 1920, actual consolidas 
tion of railway properties for single 
»wnership and management is possible 


4 ; 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


World Wheat Crop 


sugar is: illegal, but there is no doubt | 


Increased in Year 


Forty-one Countries Report 


Production of 1930 


The 1930 wheat crop in 41 countries 
which produced 96 per cent of the world 
| crop in 1929, exclusive of Russia and 
China, is estimated at 3,649,656,000 
bushels, an increase of 9 per cent over 
1929, the Department of Agriculture 
wtated Jan. 3. The ¥Yull text follows: 

Including the first estimate for Ar- 


At Low Point as New Year Starts’ 


other industries which* manufactured ice | 


quency service, designed ultimately as:a secondary product, 


to completely eliminate interchannel 
interference caused by the “wobbling” 
of radio stations from their assigtied 
channels, and also to permit the 
general public to calibrat> theif re- 
ceiving sets for precision dialing} was 
announced orally Jan. 3 by Dr. J. E. 
Dellinger, Chief of the Radio Section, 
Bureau of Standards. 

The first step in this three-phase 
program has been started through the 
transmission .of these standard, fre- 
quency signals on a weekly schedule 
from the Bureau’s Station WWYV, in 
Washington. Within the year, Dr. 
Dellinger sat,’ it is hoped to complete 
the program so that a continuous 
standard frequency; broadcast on three 
different channels, will be available for 
all transmitters in the Nation, 

The mew service supplements the 

existing standard frequency service 


Ty eine Hi, os 


they would face the “embarrassment” of 
having it done either by the Legislature 
or by the Governor. , 
Governor Brucker’s statements, which 
were oral, were delivered at the first of 
what he said would be monthly confer- 
ences with the departmental leaders. 
The new Governor said his experience 
during 10 years as a public official had 
shown him that usually there were places 
in governmental activities where reduc- 
tions in. personnel could be made with- 
out impairing the efficiency of the de- 
partment. ry x 
Addressing the State Administrative 
Board, which is composed of the Gov- 
ernor and five other elective officers, 
Governor Brucker said: _ 
“This Board has been rightly termed 
+o the State’s Board .£ Directors, I firmly 
intend that this administration shall ma- 
jor in economy and this Board must be 
he startin CR Po 
“Strictly politics! job holders must be 
stricken from the State pay rolls. 


| gentina for 1980-31, the total 1930 wheat 
crop in 41 countries so far reporte 
excluding Russia and China, toals 
| 3,649,656,000 bushels. That figure rep- 
|resents an increase of 9 per cent over 
|the comparable 1929 total, which ae- 
|counted for 96 per cent of the estimated 
|world crop of that year, again exelud- 
jing Russia and China. 

| The first official estimate of the curs 
rent Argentine crop places the out. 
| turn at 271,404,000 bushels against 162,« 

| 576,000 bushels for 1929-30, an increase 
of 66.9 per cent. The first Danish ese 
timate for 1930, also included in the 
above total of 41 countries, stands 
{nearly 10,500,000 bushels, a decline 
iabout 11 per cent from th e1929 posi- 
ition. The total 1930 production for t 

25 European countries so far repo py 
excluding Russia, is 5.3 per cent below) = 
the 1929 total for those countries. P 


“The importance of this new service 
cannot be overemphasized, and we 
hope to push it to completion as expe- 
ditiously as possible, because of its 
value to the listening public and to the 
radio art af a whole,” Dr. Dellinger 
asserted. “Perhaps the most general 
cause of radio interference for the 
listener is  off-frequency operation, 
which translates itself into howls and 
squeals in the program received. A 
station which deviates from its fre- 
quency, slopping over into the protect- 
ing side bands. causes this interference. 
The Bureau’s standard frequency 
service is available to ail within tuning 
range, and a broadcasting station may 
pick up the signals and check its own 
operation by a process of simple math- 
ematics, and determine just how much || |} 
it is deviating. 

More and more stations are using 





((LEVELAN?, OHIO, Jan. 3.—Con- 

‘ ditions in the Fourth Federal Re- 
serve District still are. depressed, and 
after allowing for seasonal changes 
are little different from a month ago, 
according to the January business re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Banl: of 
Cleveland. 

There have been a few bright spots, 
the review reports, such as Christmas 
buying, which in the first three weeks 
of December compared more favorably 
with the same period of 1929 than 
November sales. Practical gifts were 
the rule in purchases, rather than 
luxuries, although the latter held up 
well. Savings deposits increased and 
are above a vear ago. 

Steel mills, parts and accessory fac- 
tories were aided by a few orders for 
automotive materials. Tire produc- 
tion oxpanded in early November. On 
the other hand, textile and clothing 


factories curtailed production sherply | 
and shoe production was off much more 
than seasonally in November. 

Bankers xeported little change in 
credit condone. The demand for 
money has been subnormal and inter- 
est rates remain at unusually low 
levels. The review of 1936, contained 
in the monthly bulletin, follows in 
full text; 

General Business Dec!ine 

JYeneral business conditions in the 
Fourth District in 1930 were similar 
to those prevailing throughout the 
country, although the decline has been 
slightly more precipitate than in some 
other sections, 

; The _world-wide depression, begin- 
ning in the Summer, of 1929, had 
reached major proportions by the , 
Spring of 1930. Based on thd Federal {duction in Russia for 1930 is repo’ 
at 1,157,400,000 bushels agains’ 


(Continued on Page 11,Column 1.) |851,000 bushels in 1929. 
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slence Sent |Dr. Klein 


Ut on Death of 


Marshal Joffre 


President, Three Cabinet 
_ Members and Generals 
- Pershing and MacArthur 


_ Express Sympathy 
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Declares Depression Chicago Sanitary 


931 


Winter Maneuvers of Fleet 


‘Aurnorizen STATEMENTS ONty Are PresenTep Herein, Beinc 
PustisHep WirHouT COMMENT By THE UniTep States DAILY 


Taught Nation Economic Lesson) PistrictNear End | Planned for Caribbean Waters 


American Industry Is Now in a Position to Accomplish | 
More and With Greater Ease Than 
Before, He Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Of Current Fund 


Report to Supreme Court 
Announces Plan to Ask 


Operations-of Nav 


y Forces Will Include Concentration of 


137 Ships and 237 Airplanes for War Prob- 
lems and Scouting Practice 


{/ 
Fleet and air concentration will take} 


though it may go down it is hound to;from 2,371,000 in 1902 to more than 20,- 
‘come up again to a rational and satis-| 000,000 in 1930, The income of our tele- 
fying level. It has always done'so in the| graph systems has much more than! 


place in Caribbean waters during an- 
nual Winter maneuvers, the Department 
of the Navy announced Jan. 4. Plans 
for the operations were made public in 


40 Millions in Bonds Un- 
der State Referendum 


Ee oy coadngegg an ees small margin of change—even as low as 
‘State, i , 


* ;2 or 3 per cent—is enough to turn the 
Bages of condolence upon the death of | trick. The difference between the fate- 
hal Joffre. An announcement by 


She Department of State Jan. 3 follows | color. In fact, business is just like your | 


~ An full text: ‘ ; | breakfast egg, it does not take much to} 
Marshal Joffre died at 8:22 this morn- | disqualify it; an “approximately fresh” | 


, Ambassador Walter E. Edge re-| egg simply will not fill the bill, even| 


ported to the Department of State. | though the “margin of tolerance” be ever 
The President immediately sent the| so slight. As regards business, the en- 


following telegram of condolence to the | couraging thing i ; : 
\ a | ging thing is that this scant margin 
President of the French Republic: | can be traversed in an upward direction | 
“I am distressed by the news of the | just as readily as ih a downward. 
af-| 


death of Marshal Joffre, who is so at oA 
Pessimism Overdone; Spirit | 
| 


Beevenately ee ok the oe 
can ‘ople. oth in their |name an = 

Samally I wish to gxpress to Your Of Majority Is Resolute 
‘Excellency the deep Sorrow which is} Now, economic crystal-gazing is dan- | 
Felt in this country at the passing of) gerous, ticklish business—because, how- | 
this great patriot. (Signed) Herbert! ever carefully you survey the prevailing 
Hoover.” |tendencies, or measure the existing 
At the same time the Secretary of|forces, some unexpected power may 
State instructed the American Ambas-| emerge, for good or ill, and put a totally} 
sador at Paris to convey the following| different aspect on the matter. There is 
message from Secretary of State Stim-| considerable warrant for the view that 
gon to the French Minister for Foreign) we are suffering these days not only from 


be just a matter of a few molecules of 





statisticians teli us that a surprisingly | 
| as 


|pairs of silk stockings were sold annv- | 
jally throughout the length afd breadth | 
|of the country; in 1930 about 250,000,- 


Affairs: 

* “T join in your sorrow and that of the 
French people at the death of Marshal 
Joffre, who was so well known and loved 
in this country. Please accept this ex- 
pression of condolence and deepest sym- 
pathy in your great loss on behalf both 
of this Government and myself.” 


Message by Secretary Adams 
» Secretary of the Navy Charles Fran- 
eis Adams made the following state- 
ment concerning Marshal Joffre: 
“The passing of Marshal Joffre marks 
the loss of another universally known 
figure of the great war. 


whelming advances of the German army 
in 1914, and to the rest of the world 
for his conduct at the Battle of the 
Marne and throughout the war. 

“He won the admiration of America 
@uring his visit in this country soon 
after our entry into the war as a mem- 
ber of the French and British mission 
which assisted the United States in her 
‘war preparations. 

“His loss will be greatly regretted.” 


Other Messages 


Messages of condolence upon the death 
of Marshal Joffre have been sent by the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, and 


General John J. Pershing to Louis Bar-| 


He endeared! 
himself to the French people for start-| 
ing the first offensive against the over- 


| over-production but also from over-pre- | 


diction. 

| We are going to emerge from the de- 
| pression; on that unquestionable fact 
| we may fix our sturdy hopes. 

| I believe that pessimism, in some quar- 
|ters, has keen as ridiculously overdone 
}as optimism was last year. You would 
| think, to hear some people talk, that the 


‘used more than eight times the value|the State Legislature which then will 


|If what people say about travel is true,| ma 


| American business structure had gone! 


| irretrievably to smash, and that nothing | 


jis left to potter around dazed among the 
| wreckage. 
| In the spirit that has built the gigantic 
| business of this Nation, there is no place 
for despair or whining lamentations. 

Fortunately, such a mood has not by 
any means been dominant. For the most 
| part the American people have displayed, 
| during these trying times, a most praise- 
worthy calmness and resolution. In gen- 
| eral we have not permitted ourselves to 
get “rattled.” 
in confusion, to wild, eccentric methods. 
| Instead we have had recourse, mainly, 
to sound, broad planning, to courageous 
cooperation. 

There is every reason in the world 
why we should maintain that strength | 
of spirit. It rests upon a realization 
of the past commercial achievements of 
the Nation, especially during this Twen- 
tieth Century. Last week marked the 
end of the first three decades of this 
greatest of all centuries. Would it not! 


H ; cae eat | voyaging were issued in 1930 as in 1905. 
ow preposterous that is: 


| siderable part of that increase was prob- 
We have not resorted,! 


| despise have enabled us to make wealthy 


past—and it will in this case. And the! quadrupled. 


In our American productive activities 
a whole the average gain in the value 
product per worker has been no less 


. The Sanitary District of Chicago has 
| barely sufficient financial assets, count- 


‘of ling $27,000,000 of bonds authorized by 





ful red ink dunt bisek' on the ladiger aayt ae 87 per cent since the beginning of|the Illinois General Assembly in 1929 


the century. In certain fields that I) and current funds on hand, to meet the 
haven’t time to specify the increase has requirements of the contracts to be let 
been far greater than this. average, at-| within the next two or three months in 
taining sensational figures. |the development of its sewage treat- 

In 1900 there were less than 14,000 | ment construction plan, it is stated in the 
automobiles in the United States; today|District’s semiannual report filed in the 
there are nearly 27,000,000. At the|Supreme Court of the United States Jan. 
beginning of the century only 150,000|2 im accordance with the court’s decree 
in the Great Lakes Diversion case. Of 





the $27,000,000 worth of bonds author- 


ized in 1929, it is pointed out that $9,- 
000 pairs of pure-thread silk stockings—| 


455,000 still remain unsold. 
not including sport mixtures—were man-| Efforts failed, the report t t 
ufactured in the United States. og" 


ihave the special session of the Illinois 
Raw Silk Imports 


| Laaaaheeaes in 1930 consider the emer- 
3 gency of granting. authority to the Dis- 
Show Startling Increase trict to issue bonds without referendum, 

It is worth noting that we are now| at the rate of $20,000,000 per year, for 
importing nearly 10 times as much raw| the next two years, in order to carry out 
silk, in point of value, as we did at the|the construction program which it is 
beginning of the century — surely a| compelled to undertake by reason of the 
striking proof of our rising enjoyment| Supreme Court’s ban on further exces- 
of fine things. |Sive diversions from Lake Michigan. It 

Today we have not far from 23,000|now is planned to submit about $40,-; 
motion-picture theaters to entertain our | 900,000 of these bonds to public referen- 
people; in 1900 there wasn’t a single!dum as required by statute at an elec- 
one. During 1930, our country made and | tion to be held in February or appeal to 





of plumbers’ supplies—sanitary ware |be in regular session. 
and so on—that. was produced in 1900.| The report shows that on the five! 
jor projects undertaken along with 


we ought, to be much broader intel-! miscellaneous plants and sewers th - 
lectually than we were in 1900, because | struction ceecaiinawes from io . 


10 times as many passports for foreign | jee 1, 1930, aggregated a total of 


$4,836,163.05. During this time, it is 
| stated, work was prosecuted diligently on 
the Calumet, North Side and West Side 
projects and considerable preliminary 
work was done on the Southwest Side 
project and some small items were ac- 
complished on the Des Plaines River 


project and on miscellaneous plants and! 
sewers. 


The number of students in American uni- 
versities, colleges and _ professional 
schools has increased since 1900, five 
times as fast as the population. The) 
value of books, magazines, newspapers, | 
and other products in the printing and | 
publishing business appears to have been 
about seven times as great in 1930 as it 
was three decades ago. And no incon- Grademosnanaidia te anemia § 
vicious, gross, and ruthless than the ban- 
ditti of the Renaissance, the racketeers 
are preying upon the achievements of 
our commercial creators. This evil must! 
be rooted out if American business is 
;to progress vigorously again. We can- 
|not temporize or parley with such a 
|poisonously demoralizing force. 

| Turning our attention, now, from the | 
have vastly improved through practically | long view of the decades to the more, 
every rank and region, and with that | immediate considerations of New Year’s | 
improvement we have witnessed an! Week, 1931, what are some of the things 
amazing educational expansion, cultural that most impress us? 





ably in the writings of those carping 
critics who take delight in “razzing” us; 
the material (or, as they say, “material- 
istic”) achievements that they affect to 





men of a good many of them. 

I know I needn’t plague you with more 
of those startling evidences of progress. 
The lesson is apparent; living standards 


' Mar. 24 and for a naval air concentration 


fou, French Minister of War, and by) be well to say a little something about | 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the Chief of|the American economic advance over 
Staff of the Army, to General Maxine/ that 30 years, instead of comparing per- 
Weygand, Chief of Staff of the French| centages for December, 1930, with those 
Army. The messages, which were trans-|for the same month of 1929? 

mitted through the American Military 


Attache at Paris, follow in full text: 
~ “It is with the deepest regret that I 


have learned of the death of that dis-| 


tinguished son of France, Marshal Joffre. 
His life exemplified devotion to duty, to 
honor, to country and to humanity. His 
sturdiness of character, patriotism and 
qgourage can ill be spared by France or 
the world. On behalf of the Army of 
the United States I extend the most 
Sincere and heartfelt sympathy. (Signed) 
Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War.” 


“Our Army mourns with its former 
comrades the passing of that most gal- 


lant and illustrious son of France, Mar-| 


shal Joffre. He will always be among 
the world’s outstanding personalities— 
one of the pillars by which time and 
eternity are measured. I am inexpressi- 
bly grieved at the death of a deeply re- 
spected friend and comrade. (Signed) 
Douglas MacArthur, General, Chief of 
Staff.” 


‘Rock of the Marne’ 

“In the death of Marshal Joffre the 
world loses one of its outstanding mili- 
tary figures and France a devoted pa- 
triot. His conduct of operations as com- 
mander-in-chief of the French armies 
from the beginning of the World War 
to the end of 1916 was characterized by 

reat leadership. He had unlimited con- 

dence in the French soldier, and knew 

how to appeal to his patriotism. As 
‘The Rock of the Marne’ he saved the 
allies from defeat. Under the most 
trying circumstances he never lost his 
calm demeanor. 

“He had a deep friendship for Amer- 
ica. My association with him was al- 
‘ways most delightful. I was honored 
to call him my friend. His passing 
leaves me with a keen sense of personal 
loss. (Signed) John J. Pershing, Gen- 
eral of the Armies.” 


| Humanity Acquires Profits 
|From Material Advances 


It is almost impossible to exaggerate|the “age of Ann,” and the excitement 
what that material advance during the| about the “kissing-bug” (supposed to be 


|past three decades has meant to the 
| average man and woman. In large meas- 
jure, at least, it has meant drudgery dis- 


| pelled — comfort augmented — pleasure 
| heightened—thrilling experiences multi- 
|plied—the horizons of the mind im-| 
measurably widened—life more vibrant | 


|and more abundant surging with irre-| And Entertainment Recalled 


pressible power throu 
| of existence. 

It is scarcely too much to say that 
the twentieth century achievements of 
American industry and business have 
made it possible for you or me—the} 
average American citizen here at the 
turn of the years 1930 and 1931—to 
savor the marvels of the living world 
more fully in a week than we could have 
done, ordinarily, in a year at the be-| 
ginning of the century. Living voices, 
with the speed of light, sweep into our 
living rooms from 
Cuba, Canada, and cities of our own 
country that lie thousands of miles 
away. Through the medium of the talk- 
ing pictures, the barbaric adventures 
of the Bagdad of the Caliphs, the gro- 
tesque monsters of lost worlds, subter- 
ranean mysteries and jungle terrors, fan- 
tastic creations on an alien planet, and 
the full gamut of emotion and tragedy 


gh every channel | 


|and laughter in our common lives—all | 
these things flood upon us in a tense and | 


; age of “bicycles built for two,” and han-| 


| gray mare, then, was one of the great| 
| mediums of high adventure and romance, 


Saslend. seeuiae | ruts and muddled through the mud. And 


| forced concrete. 


vivid kaleidoscope of impressions, with| 


light and color and the ring of human 
voices, miraculously conjured up from 
Inert screens and metal. We can hurl 
ourselves from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic between sun-up and sun-down. In 


| right 


a countless army we proclaim our vic-| 


tory over distances—our conquest of 


| Scenic delights—through the automotive 
vehicle. 


enrichment, and medical discoveries | 
making for health and long life. 


It’s fascinating to project ourselves | 
back for just a moment into that period | 
of the early Twentieth Century—that 


dle-bar mustaches (with special gilded 
cups to fit them), and the disputes about 


very deadly), and “rats” and “puffs” re- 
posing in long feminine locks—when, as 
Mark Sullivan tells us, the word “bob- 
bing” meant simply sliding down a snow- | 
covered hill. 


Past Methods of Travel 


The livery stable, at that time, was 
something of a social center, with its} 
gorgeous pictures on the walls, of fierce- 
eyed steeds like “Maud S.,” the trotter} 
who used to do the mile in 2:40 or there- 
abouts. Fat old Bill, the harness maker, 
was a power in the community, and 
used to sit on his bench like a rotund 
Buddha, laying down the law. The old 


as the buggy jolted through the jagged 


the fair companions of those rides were 
weighed down beneath weird and woolly 
hats; they were floundering about in 
flounces, encased in corsets having the 
rigidity of a really good quality of rein- 


Lamp wicks, guttered fitfully as we| 
pored through Cicero’s “Orations.” The 
lce-cream sociable was positively the last} 
word in much of the rural jollification. 
Neat,. sanitary cartons for food were 
nonexistent; Uncle Josiah, the grocer, 
did not hesitate to plunge his hands 

down into the cracker-barrel—| 
whenever he could dislodge the village | 
commentator and prognosticator who| 
used it as a throne. Celluloid collars| 
and wooden Indians, stereopticon views | 
and button collections, cigar-wrapper | 
vases and “brownie poems,” were the or-; 
der of the day. 





Shakespeare, 


the ever-wise, remarked, in one of his 


| plays: “Sweet are the uses of adversity, 


which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 
The Bard was a bit of a nature-faker in 


a statement indicating that 137 ships, 
273 airplanes, 2,900 officers, and 33,000: 
enlisted men will participate, 


First military use of the dirigible “Los | 
Angeles” will be made during the 1931) 
war problem exercises, which will con- 
sist of an attempt by an attacking force 
to establish an advanced base on the 
mainland of lower Central America, the 
Department explained. Announcement} 
that the “Los Angeles” would be tested 
as an observation ship was made Dec. 26. 

The full text of the announcement ex- |! 
plaining the Department’s plans follows: 

Announcement of the plans for fleet 
concentration at Panama from Feb. 12 to 


in the Caribbean from Mar. 24 to Apr. 3 
was made today at the Navy Department. 


Navy Executives Will 
Witness Maneuvers 


Secretary of the Navy Charles* Fran- 
cis Adams, accompanied by his naval 
aide, Capt. H. R. Stark, will be present’! 
during the concentration, making the 
trip south aboard a battleship of the Bat- 
tle Fleet. Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics David S. Ingalls 
will fly to Panama via the coastal route, ! 
with his naval aide, Lt. Comdr. R. P. 
Molten, accompanying in a second plane. 
Admigal William V. Pratt, Chief of Naval 
Operations, with his aide, Lt. C. W. A. 
Campbell, will make the trip south 
aboard a battleship of the Battle Fleet. 

Fleet concentration at Panama will 
consist of two phases—a naval war 
probdem from Feb. 17 to Feb. 21, and) 
fleet maneuvers under supervision of 
Admiral Jehu V. Chase, Commander in| 
Chief, United States Fleet, in the U. S. 
S. “Texas,” during the period following 
the war problem. Fleet concentration will | 
terminate with the departure of the Bat- 
tle Fleet and Scouting Fleet from Pan- 
ama on Mar. 24. 


Following the fleet concentration, a 
series of naval war problems will be 


Bay State Limits 
Power of Its Police 





Officers 


no Longer to En-| 


force Federal Dry Act, | 
Says Attorney General 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Jan. 3. 


; ordered to report 


( 
carried out in the Caribbean from Mar. 


24 to Apr. 3 by the Scouting Fleet and 
for these problems, the aircraft carriers 
“Saratoga” and “Lexington,” normally 
attached to the Battle Fleet, have been 
to the Commander 
Scouting Fleet for duty. , ; 

Forces of the fleet will start moving 
towards the Panama Canal on Jan, 10, 
when units of the Scouting Fleet will 
leave their east coast bases en route to 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, from which 
point they will proceed on Feb. 3 to the 
Canal Zone. Units of the Battle Fleet 


will leave their west coast bases Feb. 5 | 


en route towards Panama. ¢ 
For the intial phase of concentration, 
a naval war game between twa forces of 


.the fleet will be staged in the Pacific 


in the vicinity of lower Central America. 
An attacking force under Admiral F. H. 
Schofield, Commander in Chief, Battle 
Fleet, will attempt to establish an ad- 
vanced base on the mainland in the face 
of a defending force commanded by Vice 
Admiral -A. L. Willard, Commander 
Scouting Fleet. 

Under Admiral Schofield’s command 
will be a naval fleet consisting of ships 
of the Battle Fleet, less the “Saratoga,” 
the “Lexington,” and the submarine 
“V-4,” and plus the Light Cruiser Di- 
vision Five consisting of four 8-inch gun, 
10,000-ton cruisers normally attached to 
the Scouting Fleet. 


Attached to the Scouting Fleet, under 
Vice Admiral Willard’s command, will be 
a naval fleet comprising ships of the 
Scouting Fleet, less Light Cruiser Di- 
vision Five, plus the “Saratoga” and 
“Lexington,” the “Los Angeles,” the 
“V-4,” and the submarines at Coco Solo, 
Canal Zone. 

Following the naval problem, the com- 
bined units of the United States fleet 
will be maneuvered at extended periods 
by Admira] Chase in fleet battle and 
scouting formations, and night cruising 
formations. Admiral Chase will have 
at his command 137 ships, accommodat- 
ing 273 naval planes, with personnel at- 
tached totaling approximately 2,900 offi- 
cers and 33,000 enlisted men. 

Following fleet maneuvers, the Battle 
Fleet, less the “Saratoga” and “Lexing- 
ton,” will return to its west coast bases. 
The Scouting Fleet, with the two large 
carriers, will carry out a series of war 
problems in the Caribbean. In these 
problems, naval patrol planes attached 
to the Scouting Fleet and occupying a 
theoretical advanced base in the West 
Indies, will scout for the enemy naval 
forces in the Caribbean. Both the at- 
tacking and defending naval forces will 
employ aircraft in numbers. 

After air concentration exercises, the 
Scouting Fleet will remain at Guan- 
tanamo Bay until May 3, when it will 
proceed to the Narragansett-Cape Cod 
area. The “Saratoga” and the “Lexing- 
ton” will return to the west coast to re- 








|and making no secret of our detestation 


State police officers of Massachusetts |J0in the Battle Fleet. 


|do not have power to enforce the Na- 
|tional Prohibition Act, the Attorney} New York Bi 
| General, Joseph E. Warner, pointed out 
in his recent opinion relative to liquor 
traffic in the State since the repeal by 
the electorate at the last election of the 
so-called “Baby Volstead Act,” which was 
the State prohibition enforcement law. 

The State police lack this power, in 
Attorney General Warner’s opinion, de- 
spite the fact that the Massachusetts 
statute prohibiting the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor of more than 2.75 per cent 
alcohol is in force. 

Police Power Is Limited 


The power of the police officers in this 
respect, he concluded, is limited to ap- 
prehension of violators of the State law 
and not of the Federal statute. Mr. 
Warner, in his opinion, ruled that the 
repeal of the State Enforcement Act 
resulted in taking away from the State 
police the authority to enforce the pro- 
visions of #he Federal act. Neither do 
the police have the power at common 
law to arrest without a warrant for any 
violation of the National Prohibition 
Act, even for such violations as were 
constituted felonies by the Jones-Stalker 
Act, he concludes. 

The “Baby Volstead Act,” the opinion 
explains, created the new offenses of 
the acts of manufacturing, transporting, : 
importing, and exporting intoxicating 
liquor without a Federal permit. With 
the repeal of the law, these acts are 
no longer offenses under the State law. 

Federal Processes May Issue 


The scope of the statutory provision 
relating to thé illegal sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor, which is still effective, Mr. 
Warner explained in his opinion to Com- 
missioner Alfred F. Foote of the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, was not enlarged 
by reason of the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Prohibition Act so as to include 


that reference of the toad’s head gem; 
but in the sentence as a whole he gives. 
us a precious morsel of thought to con- 
template. 

‘ To alter the poet’s figure, this recent 
business depression has brought to many 
of us the bitterness of gall and worm- 
wood—but when all is said and done, 
it has some compensating features, work- 
ing ultimately for good. For one thing, 
it has foreed us into introspection—and 
introspection is salutary under any cir- 
cumstances. We have been compelled to 
iook inward—to examine our true char- 
acteristics and abilities—to “take stock 
of ourselves” generally. And thus we 
have found out some of the things that 
have been the matter with us. Necessity 
—that sharp, insistent pressure of ill- 
fortune—has impelled us toward a more 
efficient, economical conduct of our busi- 
ness, with a drastic cutting out of waste. 
The lopping off of wasteful practices, 
the partial elimination of our habits of 
reckless squandering, has been one of 
the indisputable benefits of the depres- 
sion, 

Putting it very broadly, I may sa 
that, from a diet df oe a = 
have been reduced to spinach. That is 
not especially pleasant; too many of us, 
I think, had been just doting on the cake 


Il Reopens 
State Bonus for Veterans 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 3. 

The first bill to be introduced in the 
Legislature this year will be a measure 
designed to reopen the State bonus for 
the benefit of veterans who did not apply 
within the specified time but would do 
so now if given the opportunity, accord- 
ing to announcement by Senator J. Gris- 
wold Webb of Hyde Park. 

The bill will carry an appropriation 
of $750,000 and has been drawn up, Sen- 
ator Webb said, after consultation. with 
the Adjutant General, the Attorney Gen- 
eral and. officials of the former Bonus 
Bureau. 

Under the terms of the Webb bill ap- 
plication could be made for the bonus 
for a year. The bonus would ‘be the 
same as originally, $10 a month for each 
month of service up to 15, and the same 
rules and qualifications would prevail as 
during the original distribution. 


of the harsh “broom of the stomach.” 
But, from the hygienic standpoint, the 
dietary shift has doubtless done us no 
smajl amount of good. 

I am not callous or oblivious to the 
meaning of this change as it affects many 
unfortunate individuals among our peo- 
ple. To all too many, it means wretched- 
ness and suffering—and that is deeply 
deplorable, arousing our keenest sym- 
pathy and our determination to banish 
the condition so far as possible. I am 
thinking only of American business “in 
the large” when I say that we have shed 
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|Direct Primary 


System Declared 
To Be Harmful 


Return to Convention Plan 
Of Nominations Advo- 
cated by Representative 
Wood of Indiana 


“I believe the direct primary system 
to be destructive of representative gov- 
ernment,” Representative Wood (Rep.), 
of La Fayette, Ind., declared Jan. 3 in 
a radio address broadcast over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System under the 
auspices of the Washington Star. 

By reason of and through the primary 
system, Mr. Wood said, there are influ- 
ences which are getting their hands on 


|the throat of popular government, and 


there is no way to get away from this 
condition except to repeal the primary 
laws and to go back to the convention 
system. 


“Primary election returns show,” the 
Representative declared, “that winners 
of party primaries are frequently nom- 
inated by from 8 to 7 per cent of th 
total eligible party vote of their col 
stituency. Clearly there is ‘no rule 
the people’ in such a system.” 

Mr. Wood asserted that under the pri- 
mary system, the person is compelled 
to seek the office, instead of the office 
seeking the person. As a result, he said, 
“instead of the people getting better 
service from their public officials as a 
result of the primary, they get worse 
service.” 

(An authorized summary of the ad- 


dress will be published in full text in 
the issue of Jan. 6.) 


Army to Furnish Clothing 
To Charity Organizations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the relief of the unemployed, and the 


|lack of specific authority of law for the 


aonation of Government property for 
this purpose, it is recommended that un- 
der the provisions of section 1241, Re- 
vised Statutes, Corps Area Commanders 
and Commanding Officers of independ- 
ent stations be authorized to sell to ac- 
credited charitable organizations, by the 
lot, at a nonifmal price to be fixed by 
Coyps Area Commanders and Command- 
ing Officers of independent stations, such 
available salvage clothing, shoes and 
equipment as may be required. 


2. Sales should be made only to char- 
governors of States to make purchases, 
and -each organization should be re- 
required to furnish a certificate to the 
effect that uniform coats, overcoats’ and 
caps will be dyed or otherwise changed 
in appearance so as to remove the dis- 
tinctive character of the article. 

8. It is further recommended that 
Par. 19a, AR 30-2145, as amended by 
Change 3, requiring mutilation of dis- 
tinctive articles of the uniform, and 
pars. 20a and B, AR 30-3145, which re- 
quire sales to be made by public ad- 
vertisement, be suspended for the above 
purposes only. ; 

(Signed) J. L. DeWitt, Major General, 
The Quartermaster General. ies 

Approved — Charitable organizations 
will be required further to certify that 
all articles purchased will be given away 
and not resold. (Signed) Patrick J. 
Hurley, *Secretary of War. 


Adm. Lowndes Is Named 
For Indian Affairs Board 


Rear Admiral Charles H. T. Lowndes, 
retired, has been appointed to the Board 
of Indian Commissioners by President 
Herbert Hoover to succeed the late Cle- 
ment S. Ucker, according to an announce- 
ment of Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Jan. 3, at the Department of the Interior. 

Admiral Lowndes entered the Navy in 
1889 and retired in 1929, it was explained 
at the Bureau of Indian Service. The 
Board of Indian Commissioners serves 
in an advisory capacity to the Bureau 
of Indian Service. 
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Gasoline Price Excessive n an American laboratory a| 


Says Oklahoma Officer 


lve |some of the flabby economic paunches, 
‘mild-mannered, bespectacled _ research| I suppose we should not smile—but the | the protuberant, unhealthy adipose busi- 
worker forges and flings a thunderbolt | €nergies of American industry and busi- | ness tissue. 


that would assuredly arouse the envy | 2¢ss have carried us far since then. Should we ‘regret that? 
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It is pointed out in the opinion, how- 


ever, that certain State magistrates may 


BRANCH OFFICES, ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION: 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
has not been a corresponding decline in 
the price of gasoline, oils and refined 
troleum products which the public is 
compelled to purchase so extensively. 
“Over and over again the question has 
come to our office and frankly I am un- 
able to find the answer. 


= “May I not therefore inquire generally 


of the fabled Jove himself. 

What a titanic upward drive from that 
early twentieth century world of 
peded movement, obstructed vistas, 
; Strong but groping efforts 
| vaguely visioned ends! 


|Growth of Electric 
| Power Striking Feature 


toward 


im- | 


of | Dark spots—diseased spots—have devel- | 


of those who know, or might be presumed| . Possibly the most striking feature of 
to know, if there is any suggestion or | this advance has been our growing com- | 
advice by which our Department of the |mand of power. In 1902 all the central | 
State Government could be instrumental | electric stations in this country gener- 
in assisting or providing for the public | ated only 2,500,000,000 of kilowatt hours; 
to secure a corresponding benefit from }in 1929 the output was nearly 100,000,- 
the present low price of crude oil. While | 000,000, or 40 times as much. Mean- | 
not within the scope of my duties, it, while our population has increased only 
might be interesting to the approaching | three-fifths; in other words, our use of 


|est admits of no dispute. 


| been accentuated. 


Legislature to also be advised if that 
branch of our State Government could 
ee bring some relief along this 
ine.” 


Outlets Are Sought 

An outlet still must be found for ap- 
proximately one-half of the 30,000 bar- 
rels of oil produced daily by 10,000 small 
operators in mid-continental oil fields, 
who were left without markets when the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Company recently 
withdrew as purchaser of their produc- 
tion, the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
L n Wilbur, who also is Chairman 
of the Federal Oi] Conservation Board, 
stated orally Jan. 3. 

Pelief from the “distress” production 
of these small operators in the mid-con- 
tinental field, Secretary Wilbur said, 


’ would be found, he hoped, by the Amer- | 


jean Petroleum Institute, which is sc 
tuled to meet next week. ’ 
| This outlet for one-half of their pro- 
duction, according to the Secretary, re- 
to be disposed of following the 


at of leading oil compa- 


hed- 


as our population. In 1904 we produced 
only 290,640,000 gallons of gasoline; in 
| 1930 the figure had risen to more than 
| 18,000,000,000, over 60 times as much. 
|Do not such figures as these bring us 
p with a gasp? 
The wealth of the Nation has risen, 


|since the early years of this century, | 


from $88,000,000,000 to $350,000,000,000; 
the per capita increase (with the adjust- 
| ment for the altered purdhasing power 
| of the dollar) is no less than 50 per cent. 
| With that same adjustment made, the 
| average annual income per person has 
{risen at least 30 per cent. Life insur- 
| ance carried by the American people was 
|i0 times as great in 1930 as in 1910, 
and savings deposits were five times as 
great. 

Steel production in this country is now 
| nearly five times as great as it was at 
|the beginning of the century. In 1930 
we turned out more than 20 times as 
many electrical goods as we did in 1900. 
What that means in terms of human com- 
fort and convenience it would be im- 
possible to estimate. 

The number of our telephones ‘has risen 


| Business men have come to recognize 
electricity has grown 66 times as fast | 


It would be futile to portray the ad-| 
vancement during these three decades as | 
unalloyed sweetness. lt has not been so. | 
oped, in the body of American business, | 
viewed as a great whole, we have seen 
some glaring contrasts, some shocking | 
incongruities, 

That American business in general has | 
become more wholesome and more hon- 
ast ; The spirit of 
fair dealing has made enormous gains. | 
There has been a growing conscientious- 
ness, a heightened realization of respon- 
sibility. ‘Lhe social sense of business has | 
y ‘the splendid ideal of 
service has been held triumphantly aloft. 


not only their mutual obligations, as a 
group, but also their duties to the pub- 


1ic—and those duties, for the most part, | 


have been generously fulfilled, 

We have: witnessed a new pride in 
doing a thoroughly fine job of production 
or of marketing. Sound quality and 
genuine beauty have meant more than 
even before. fhe adherence to truthful 
Statement has become more highly 
valued. “Cooperation’—combined com- 
mercial effort tor the common good—has 
become a word to conjure with. True 
philanthropy, of commercial origin, has 
reached out to new goals. Welfare work 
in industry has been incaleulably ex- 
panded. «business has become more hu- 
man, more considerate, more solicitous 
of the physical and spiritual well-being 
of our people. 


These things cannot be controverted. | 


Yet recently, along with them, has come 


;ducing the cost of doing business. 


Not too vio- 
lently! We can accomplish vastly more, 
with greater ease—we can go farther 
and can better “stand the gaff’—with a 
spare, hard, trim, and genuinely fit eco- 
nomic body. An athlete trained to the 
minute, largely through rigorous self- 
denial, is a more admirable figure than 
any waddling, puffy plutocrat. 


Reduction Advocated 
In Business Costs 


The depression has emphasized, in our 
minds, the very great importance of re- 
In 
recent years, during the great boom pe- 
riod, many American business men have 
seemed to be literally “volume-mad.” 
They have been crazy about mere size. 
They thought success had been achieved 
if vast quantities of their products were 
sold. Such a feeling was partly falla- 
cious, A good deal of that, much-prized 
“volume” probably did not pay its way, 
because the excessive cost of doing. the 
| business wiped out the looked-for profit. 
In the past few days, three prominent 
executives in as many different lines 
| have told me that the smaller companies 
|in their fields—the ones with lesser over- 
head, more modest, closely watched cost 
structure, and less pretentious “front” 
—have survived the shocks far better 
than their bigger, more bulging com- 
petitors. 

Depression has forced the American 
business man to realize, as he never re- 
alized before, that, if he can cut down 
|the cost of doing business. his achieve- 


financial profit) is absolutely equivalent 
to an increase in the amount of business 





a monstrous growth—a vile, malignant 
parasite rising from the nether slime 


of criminal greed, fastening itself upon 
the body of American business, and 
threatening to weaken or disrupt it. 


Racketeering is the thing I mean. More/more rational organization, the intro-' year of 4931, 


ts 


my 


done. So, in many cases, he: has set 
himself to the arduous, but richly re- 
warding, task of paring down costs— 
not by reducing wages (that method, 
very fortunately, has been virtually 
taboo), but rather by rearrangemen 
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ment in that respect (as regards actual’ 


issue process for the apprehension of 
violators of any Federal statute, and} 
that State officers have the powers de- 
rived from such process. 
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duction of better management, an in- 
sistence on scientific, logical, econom- 
ical ways of doing—and especially sell- 
ing—things. 

That spirit is “all to the good”—and 
it is only one of a number of favorable 
factors right now. Theextent to which 
the holiday buying was maintained is| 
a reassuring sign. We should bear in 
mind the vital fact that for the holiday 
season just passed the actual quantity 
of goods purchased by consumers has 
been at least equal to that of the pre- 
ceding year, though the mons 
are less because of price declines.: . 

That does not look much like commer- 
cial collapse, does it? Stocks of de- 
partment stores have been sharply re- 
duced. People who have unwisely re- 
frained from buying when they were 
fully able to do so are finding that old 
things wre wearing out and that they 
simply have to go to the stores and re- 
plenish. Brisker business, certainly, 
should spring from such conditions. 
Added stimulus should be’ provided by 
the programs of construction that are 
being pushed forward by our many gov- 
ernmental units. The accumulation of 
savings is an encouraging factor, pro- 
vided it is not carried to the point of 
unreasoning parsimony and an avoidance 
of needful purchases, We are gratified, 
too, that the business written by life- 
insurance companies has been maintain- 
ing an even pace and has reached a total 
for the year almost equal to the high 


ey values 


New York: 
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level of 1929 and above the total for 
1928. 

So, with 
flamboyantly but firmly—with a sober, 
steadfast confidence that rests upon en- 
during bases—we can face the business 
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Congress Faces 
Heavy Program 
_ Following Recess 


| Lens Directed at Approaching Planet 


| Representative Rogers Hopes Omnibus Bill Will Be Re-| For Unemployed 


ported in Present Session; Mr. Patman Fa- 
vors Cash Bonus Payments Fe 


‘Question of Recognition of. 
Government Is Described 
By Secretary Stimson as 
Being Complex 


Controversial Measures Duty of President to Cooper- 


ate With Congress in Pre-| 
paring for Crises in Fu-| 
ture, He Declares 


Make Progress to Be Ex: | Representative Rogers (Rep.), of|hibiting them from pursuing their con- 
. | Lowell, Mass., chairman of the Subcom- | stitutional rights. 

pected During Week Un-| mittee’ of the House Committee on World| | 2. Chairman Hawley’s statement that 

* ® ; War Veterans, in charge of construction | he did not propose to call the Ways and 

certain, Leaders State of hospitals, in an oral statement Jan. 3| Means Committee together for the pur- 


| expressed the hope that an omnibus bill | pose of conducting hearings on the legis- 


| 
| 
| 





The 71st Congress will reconvene Jan. 
5 and will face, after a two-week holi- 


-day recess, a program made up in part 
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of controversial measures which adds 
uncertainty to the progress which may 
be expected during the week, according 
to oral statements made Jan. 3. by 
leaders. 

The prospects of whether or not there 
will be an extra session are about even, 


Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who is opposed to an extra session, 
stated orally Jan. 3. 

Among legislative matters to be con- 
sidered by the Senate are the Jones bill 
(S. 255) to promote the welfare of moth- 
ers and infants; possible reconsideration 
of the passage of the bill (S. 4750) au- 
thorizing alteration and repair of cer- 
tein naval vessels; consideration of nomi- 


ations for membership of the newly or- | 


ganized Tariff Commission and the Treas- 
.-y¥ and Post Office appropriation bill 
(H, R. 14246), according to Senate 
leaders. 


Tre House, according to Representa- | 


tive Longworth, probably will consider 
appropriations authorized by the drought 
relief appropriation measure and by the 
deficiency bill; the Vestal bill (H. 
12549) for the revision of the copyright 
laws; and the Capper-Kelly resale price 
bill (H. R. 11), and others. 
Early Vote Expected 

A final vote in the Senate on 
Jones bill should be reached during the 
week, according to Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
leader. This bill was made the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate early in the 
session and at present a unanimous con- 
sent agreement has been reached limit- 
ing debate upon it, he said. 

Another unanimous consent agreement 
has been reached to begin consideration 
of the motion of Senator King (Dem.), 
of Utah, to recensider on Jan. 6 the pass- 


age of the bill (S. 4750) authorizing al- | 


teration and repair of certain naval 
vessels, 

The Senate is pledged under a third 
unanimous consent agreement to begin 
consideration of the nominations for 
membership of the newly organized Tar- 
iff Commission. 

The Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 14675), which was re- 
ported Dec. 16 to the Senate, has the 
right of way over all other legislation, 
unless set aside by unanimous consent, 
and the same right of way is enjoyed 
by the Treasury and Post Office appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 
“Dec. 20 was returned to conference by 
the Senate, Senator McNary said. 

Extraneous Debate 

Considerable debate on 


mission confirmations, the Lucas-Norris 
controversy, and the railroad consolida- 
tion, may be expected, he added. 

The program made public Jan. 3 dis- 
closes that considerable activity amdéng 


Senate committees also is expected dur-| 


ing the week. 

Three sessions are scheduled by the 
‘Appropriations Sommittee. Jan. 5 con- 
sideration will be given by that Com- 


mittee to the appropriation of $45,000,000 | 
for drought relief, under an authoriza- | 
The, 

M. | 
Hyde, under whose jurisdiction the fund 


tion enacted prior to the holidays. 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 


will be allocated, has said that the en- 
tire fund will be asked for immediately. 


On Jan. 6 e:~d 7 the Appropriations | 


Committee will hold hearings on the La 


Follette resolution to investigate the need | 
Col. Ar-| ge , c 
|His charge of “dime racketeering” has | 


for further relief legislation. 
thur Woods, chairman of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment 
will appear Jan. 7. Chairman John Bar- 
ton Payne, of the American Red Cross, 
and a number of Federal officials will 
appear Jan. 6. 

Conferees of the two Houses of Con- 
gress will meet Jan. 6 and 7 to continue 
their effort to break the deadlock on 
Muscle Shoals legislation. 

The Judiciary, Foreign Relations, Com- 
merce and Military Affairs Committees 
will hold regular meetings. 

House Committees 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La- 
fayette, Ind., chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, stated 
orally Jan. 3 that his Committee will 
report three measures as soon as the 
House reassembles on Jan. 5. These are: | 
(1) the $45,000,000 appropriation for re- 
lief in drought and storm stricken areas, 
already authorized; (2) the first regular 
deficiency bill for veterans’ administra-| 
tion, Federal-aid highway:, prohibition | 
enforcement and cradication of cotton} 
bollworms, and (3) the War Department | 
appropriation bill. He said he will ask| 
for immediate consideration of the first | 
two measures and probably take up the | 
War Department bill in the House on! 
Jan. 6, | 

The House Committee on Interstate | 
and Foreign Commerce, which has been | 
investigating, through experts, the own- | 
ership and control of common carriers | 
by holding companies, and which would 
have, jurisdiction of any possible le 
lation to supplement the law regarding | 
railroad consolidations, will meet in the| 
near future to consider the holding com. | 
pany inquiry results, according to Chair- | 
man Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y,! 
There is no call out for any meeting | 
during the week of Jan. 5. ; 

Chairman Parker and other members 
of the Committee, including Representa- | 
tives Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, Kans., | 
and Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., | 
have expressed the view orally that the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission has | 
ample authority to approve the four- | 
party consolidation: agreement proposal | 
announced the week of Dec. 29. wi 

Speaker Longworth said that he un-| 
derstood the drought relief appropriation | 
measure and the deficiency bill, which | 
are to come from the House Committee | 
on Appropriations, are to be reported 
and called up for consideration*on Jan, | 
5. He said he has no plan to recognize | 
anyone for the purpose of calling up| 
any measure under suspension of rules, 


Guatemalan Elections | 
Will Take Place Soon | 


| 
A call for new elections will soon be | 
issued in Guatemala, the Department of | 
State announced Jan. 3, Simultaneously 
it was stated that‘conditions there were | 
now becoming normal, and that Gen, 
Manuel Orellano, who had seized control | 
pf the government, was leaving the 
country... The announcement follows in 
full text: 
The American Minister at Guatemala 


R. | 


the | 
| pital facilities labor would be employed. | 


14246), which on! 


extraneous | 
matters, such as the Federal Power Com-| 


| providin,, appropriations fur additional | lation because the American Legion has aes: : 
' not demanded the passage of such legis- foo : 


|construction at existing veterans’ hos- 
| pitals will be reported by the Committee 
at the present session of Congress. 

Mrs. Rogers said that she would have 
no idea as to the amount of appropria- 
tions such a bill would carry until she 
has he-rd from Frank T. Hines, Director 
of Veterans’ Affairs. 


It was suggested by Mrs. Rogers that! 
|authorization for appropriations for ad-| 


the Speaker of the House, Representative | gitional construction at existing hospi-| 


jtals would be better at the present time 
than authorization for appropriations 
for new construction because the former 
plan, if carried out, would aid in reliev- 
ing the unemployment situation. 


| Hearings will be held by the subcom-} 
and | 


|mittee every Tuesday, Thursday 
'Friday from now on, she said, and it is 
|expected that all of those who desire 
‘to be heard will have opportunity to do 
so by the end of the present month. 

| The agitation which has been develop- 
|ing lately by those sponsoring immediate 
|cash payment of adjusted service com- 
pensation certificates may prove a hand- 
icap to the passage of legislation provid- 
ing for construction at veterans’ hos- 
| pitals, Mrs. Rogers stated. 


|complished by building the needed hos- 
pital additions at present than by giving 
‘the veterans payments on the adjusted 
service compensation certificates,” she 
stated. “By building the additional hos- 


| “I believe that if the wives and chil- 
|dren of the veterans were asked their 
‘opinion regarding immediate cash pay- 


|ment of the certificates, they would be | 


in favor of the certificates being retained 

|by the Government until maturity in 
| 1945, as they would have better use for 
|the money at that time.” 


iets 
Petition to Compel 


| Hearings Circulated 


| Representative Patman (Dem.), of 
| Texarkana, Tex., in a statement Jan. 3, 
predicted that his petition to compel the 
|House Committee on Ways and Means 


{to hold hearings on proposals providing | 


for immediate cash payment to World 


War veterans of their adjusted compen- | 


sation certificates will have the required 
number of signatures within a few days. 


Mr. Patman has stated orally that the | 


petition, which he originated and which 
is now on the Speaker’s desk in the 
House} has approximately 100 signatures 
by Members representing 28 different 
States. 


lows: 

While the Members of Congress were 
at their homes ‘during the holidays I 
feel sure they became acquainted with 
the wishes of their constituents on the 
bill to pay the adjusted service certifi- 
|cates in cash now. I believe the petition 
| which has been signed by Members from 
28 States to compel the Ways and Means 
Committee to have hearings and report 
the bill to the House in 15 days will have 
the required number of signatures (218) 


within a very few days after Congress | 


reconvenes, 


feat this legislation, to induce the peo- 
ple not to ask for its passage and to 
intimidate those who are working for its 
passage the following acts can be cited: 

1. Statement of Royal C. 
Chairman, World War Veterans’ Com- 
mittee, to the effect that veterans work- 
ing for its passage are “racketeers” and 
thereby inferring that they are the dan- 
gerous type that should be deported. 


the effect of protecting “billion dollar 
| war profiteers.” The charges were un- 
| called for and had the effect of intimidat- 
ing many workers for the cause and pro- 


~—e 


‘Extra Session Urged 
‘By Senator Brookhart 


‘Otherwise Delay in Needed Leg- 
| islation Is Predicted 
| 


, If an extra session of Congress fails 
in 1931, Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of 
|Iowa, declared in a statement Jan. 3, 
‘no highly essential legislation can be 
enacted before 1933.” . 

He declared that “if the railroads and 
the power interests can delay action of 
Congress in this way, they will further 
tighten their grip on the resources of 
the country and Congress will wholly 
fail to do its duty.” | 

Senator Brookhart’s statement follows | 
n full text: | 

The real opposition <o an extra ses-+ 
sion of Congress is a scheme to put off 
needed legislation in the public interest 
for three years, if not indefinitely. 

The short session cannot possibly pass 
on all the important legislative matters | 
before Congress. When the regular long | 


1 


tional conventions will be but a short dis- | 


body will be on them. Many Senators | 
will be in their primary campaigns early | 
in the session. As a result, near] all} 
important matters before Congress will | 
have to be deferred until after the pres- | 
idential campaign. The long session will 
be about as abortive as the short session 
under these conditions. 

If the railroads and the power “nter- 
ests can delay action of Congress in this 
way, it means they will further tighten! 
their grip on the resources of the coun-| 
try and Congress will wholly fail to do} 
its duty. 

If the extra session fails, the voice of | 
the people, as expressed in the election, | 
will fail and there will be no further 
farm relief for years; the anti-injunc-| 
tion bill for labor will fail, as will also! 
the Muscle Shoals bill and even the} 
“lame-duck” amendment. Neither these | 
matters, nor legislation dealing with the| 
railroads, with power, with radio, nor} 
other highly essential measures can be 
enacted before 1933. | 


City, Sheldon Whitehouse, reports that 
the Guatemelan National Assembly yes- 
terday approved on third reading the | 
resignation of President Chacon and the 
Amnesty Bill, whereupon Reina Andrade 
assumed the provisional presidency, 

It is understood that a call for elec- 
tions will scon be issued. 

Minister Whitehouse further reports 
that conditions are becoming normal, A | 
later telegram from Mr. Whitehouse | 
states that Gen. Orellana is understood 
to be planning to leave Guatemala to- 
morrow, 


“IT feel that more good would be ac-} 


The number required is 218. The | 
full text of Mr. Patman’s statement fol- | 


Among the unfair methods used to de- | 


Johnson, | 


|lation. Mr. Hawley is anxious to hide 
behind the failure of the Boston conven- 
| tion to affirmatively pass on this ques- 
tion. The Legion, although a worthy and 
deserving organization, does not repre- 
sent more than one ex-service man out 
of five. Other organizations of veterans 
just as worthy of consideration as the 
Legion have endorsed the movement. 


Ninety per cent of the rank and file of 


the American Legion are demanding the | 


pasSage of this legislation. A poll taken 
of 40,000 members of the Legion in Chi- 
|cago disclosed 38,000 for and 2,000 
|against; many other polls have been 
taken in different parts of the United 
States and the percentage favoring was 
no less. 
| best war records do not belong to any 
| veteran organization. 

3. “Sympathetic statements from the 
| White House,” leaving the impression 
|that legislation on this subject will be 


|passed this session, are given out for} 
|the purpose of causing those favoring 


|the proposal to be less aggressive. I 
know there is a deliberate conspiracy 
| between the leaders to smother this leg- 
islation in the Gommittee by applying 
| the un-American, unpatriotic “‘gag rule.” 

4. General Hines’ statement to the ef- 
|fect that the average veteran may now 
borrow $225 on his certificate. The needy 
ones have already borrowed and the ad- 
ditional amount that this class may bor- 
'yow is limited to an average of $25 after 
| paying the “Shylock” interest. The vet- 


erans’ ccrtificates are being rapidly con- | 


sumed by interest. At the end of 20 
years the banks and the Government will 
have received more money in_ interest 
than the needy veteran will have re- 
| ceived on his entire certificate, and never 
having received at one time a sufficient 
| amount to be of substantial assistance. 


| Our Nation is the wealthiest country | 
It owes less in proportion | 
It | 


on earth. 
|to wealth than any other country. 
|has given billions of dollars to other 
| countries in recent years and much of it 
| was used to pay their own veterans ad- 
justed pay and bonuses up to $7,000 each. 


Billions were given to the war con-| 
tractors, railroads, 250,000 Federal em- | 
ployes and others as adjusted pay for| 
Our pub- | 
lic debt has been credited with $7,000,- | 


their services during the war. 


000,000 more the past 10 years than 
Congress wanted paid on it. 
those who are fighting the payment of 
the just debt to the veterans are pre- 


dated and then the same few 
controlling our Congress today will can- 
cel the debts owed to the United States 
by foreign countries. 

We can pay the veterans in cash now 
by selling bonds at the lowest interest 
rate in the history of our Nation and 
retire the last one of those bonds in 
|three or four years by diverting pay- 
;}ments from the public debt which is al- 
ready overpaid up to this time. No in- 
crease in taxes will be necessary now or 
later. 

The adjusted service certificates repre- 
;sent adjusted pay. They do not repre- 
sent a bonus.- The‘term “bonus” is not 
jonly a misnomer, it is erroneous. 

Every dollar that the certificates dis- 
close to be due in 1945 is due now and 
should be paid now. 

This fight will not let up. I want to 
| serve notice on the intimidating falsifiers 
j}and deceivers that the people are going 
| to get the truth and when they get the 
| truth, legislation will be passed paying 
| this honest debt that is long past due. 
I have spent considerable time and 





money promoting this good cause and | 


shall continue to do so. 
| passed it will bring immediate prosperity 
| to the entire Nation and will be righting 
a wrong perpetrated upon veterans of 
the World War. 
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Coast Guard Planes 


| Submitted to Tests 


|New Ships Will Be Delivered to 
| Government This Summer 


| Wind tunnel tests of the newly-de- 


coast patrol work by the Coast Guard] 
are now under way at New York Uni-| 
versity, it was stated orally Jan. 3 at} 
the Coast Guard, and delivery of the} 
rst of the order of five new planes is| 
expected during the Summer. 

Careful tests are being made, Comdr. 
Norman B. Hall, in charge of Coast| 
ruard aviation, pointed out because of | 
the unusual requirements of the serv- | 
ice. These planes, he explained, will be 
expected: to possess performance char- | 
acteristics not customarily required in! 


| seaplanes of their size, and the tests | 


are being conducted to “see what their! 
action is and enable us to predict their 


. ° a ° ” 
session is held next December, the na- | Performance. 


Model tests carried on at the Wash- 


iS-| tance ahead and the attention of every- | ington Navy Yard model ship test basin | 


were completed recently, Commander 
Hall stated, and the wind tunnel exami- | 
om will be concluded in the near 
future, j 


The President's Day 


At the Exerutive Offices 
Jan. 3, 1931 | 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Strong 
(Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kan.,, called to 
discuss complaints of American dairy 
interests that the Government is using 
substitutes for butter. 

10:45 a, m.—Percy 
Francisco, called, 
ence not announced. 

11 a. m.—Representative Simmons 
(Rep.), of Scottsbluff, Neb., called to 
recommend the appointment of Gov- 
ernor Arthur J. Weaver, of Nebraska, 
as a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board: to succeed the late Edward H. 
Cunningham. 

11:15 a, m.—-The American Minister 
to Uruguay, J. Butler Wright, called 
before sailing Jan, 9 for his post at 
Montevideo. 

11:30 a, m.—Alfred C, Dent, of New 
York, called. Subject of conference 
not announced, 

12:1, p. m.—Col. Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the President’s Emergency | 
Unemployment Relief Committee, 
called to discuss the unemployment sit- | 
uation. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 


Long, of San 
Subject of confer- | 


st 


Many veterans with the very | 


Unless | 


vented the public debt will soon be liqui-| 
who are| 


and 


Advocating legislation providing un- 


|employment insurance, 


Representative | 


| LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York City, in | 
|a statement Jan. 5, said that regardless | 
of the novelty of the needed legislation | 


lit is the duty of the President courage- 


| with Congress in providing ways and 
}means to care for the 
| the future. 
| The President, he said, can get coop- 
|eration if he has something constructive 
and real to offer or is willing to cooper- 
ate. with Congress in the passage 
measures 
crises in the future. Mr. LaGuardia’s 
| statement follows in full text: 

Any official of the Government who 
fails to see the danger 


to prevent suffering from hunger, from | 


unemployment in the future, is not only 
failing in his duty, but is sinning against 
his own country. 
Action Necessary 
There is nothing more childish than 
to believe that an economic depression 
of the magnitude in which we are now 


can be alleviated or terminated by op=-! 
timistic statements, official or otherwise. ; 
To believe that the present crisis will | 


be soon over and employment found for 
all workers in this country displays an 
ignorance of actual’ existing conditions 
jand an utter disregard of experiences 
other countries have teen through. 


| While it is true that private charity has} 


responded most generously and is the 
only thing which has prevented hunger 
riots, if not more serious disorder, such 
charity cannot continue indefinitely, and 
\the patience of the American worker 
will likewise not endure indefinitely. It 
is no secret that antagonism toward the 
present Administration has been trans- 
\lated into a financial and industrial sa- 
botage. No country is safe when a 
small group of men has such powers. 

During the present crisis while private 
and local relief are being provided it is 
the duty of the Federal Government to 
take such action as to eliminate suffer- 
ling, hunger and want in the future. 
it is true that economic depressions are 
cyclical, there is no reason why provi- 
sions should not be made in the good 
years to provide for the lean years. 
Every industry, every plant in the coun- 
| try provides for the depreciation of their 
physical property and the replacement 
of their machinery and yet to suggest 
provisions for the care of human work- 
ers is still in this enlightened country 
considered radical and communistic, 
| National Law Needed 

While the ideal solution might be to 
| find a formula for State and industry 
|to work out an unemployment insurance, 
|the fact remains that many States will 
refuse to do so. Just as States have 
refused to prevent the employment of 
child labor, to refuse to pass income and 
inheritance taxes, to refuse to pass 
proper protective laws and employers 
| liability laws, so will we find that States 
| will not cooperate in providing unemploy- 
ment insurance. Result will*be that in 
good times industries will be attracted 
{to such States and in periods of unem- 
|ployment the workers will go to States 
|who provide for unemployment insur- 
ance. The law must be national and 
uniform in all States. Unemployment 
insurance is not a dole, it is not charity. 
|It is simply the same preservation, main- 
tenance and future care applied to hu- 
|man beings as are now applied by Amer- 
jican industries to machines and their 
physical equipment. 

There is want and hunger all over this 





do not change an actual] fact. Millions 
jand millions of dollars have been con- 
tributed from private sources, That in 
litself should be the complete answer to 
lany effort to belittle the seriousness of 
the existing situation. It is the duty of 
the President of the United States re- 


gardless of the novelty c~* the néeded 


ifor the unemployed in the future. 
Crisis Is Serious 
It is pathetic, discouraging and dis- 
|gusting that in a time like this the polit- 


with the administration of the Govern- 
ment to be indulging in making faces, | 
calling names and playing cheap, petty 
local politics when the country is in 
n ed in the midst of a crisis, men, women | 
children suffering an. looking to} 
their Government for protection. | 

I recall distinctly when I first came | 
to Congress in 1916 when this country | 
was confronted with a war crisis, politics | 
were laid aside and we all cooperated. | 
The crisis which is confronting the coun- | 
try at this time is far more dangerous | 
to the stability and future of our Re-| 
public than the crisis we faced in 1917 | 
on the eve of war with powerful nations. | 
The President of the United States can 
find that he can get cooperation if he 
has something constructive and real to' 
offer or is willing ,to cooperate with 
Congress in the passage of measures 
sufficiently strong and forward looking | 
to care for similar crises in the future. 
It takes two sides to cooperate and the 
cooperation must be based on something 
useful, serious and effective. This also} 
applies, of course, to the leadership in 
both the House and Senate. 


St 


ation Protests Report 
Made by Radio Examiner 
of 


Denial contentions that Station 


If | 


legislation, to courageously face the sit- | 
uation and to cooperate with Congress | 


|in providing the ways and means to care | ; 
Fe jing j | unemployment schedule will be made ott, | 


signed seaplanes to be constructed for |ical spokesman of the party responsible | 


ously to face the situation and cooperate | 


unemployed in 


of | 
sufficient to care for similar | 


lurking just | 
ahead, if nothing constructive is done} 


The equatorial telescope with 
research by astronomers 


at the 


United States Naval Observatory. 
26-inch lens, used for celestial 
Naval Observatory, is to be 


| directed towards the planet Eros upon the occasion of its closest 


approach to Earth during the present month. 


The Government 


| : . 
| scientists, it is stated at the Naval Observatory, plan to make a 


series of observations and take 
the small planet. The central 
mounted at the Naval Ob 


Special Unemployed 
Census in 20 Cities 


To Begin on Jan. 15 


| 
| 
1 


‘Survey Will Be Made by 
4,500 Enumerators; Tab- 

| ulations Are Expected for 
Use in February 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


; idea of the national trend. 
ther serve as an index of the relation 
between unemployment and certain key 
industries, although this is not true of 
every city covered. 
| has an obvious connection with the auto- 
,mobile industry. Pittsburgh may be 
| studied in terms of steel and similarly 
|for some of the other cities. 
| ‘Here is a complete list of the munici- 
| palities in which the unemployment count 
is to be made: Boston, the Manhattan 
‘and Bronx Boroughs of New York, 
| Brooklyn (as a separate unit), Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Dayton, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Detroit, Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, Birmingham, New Or- 
| leans, Houston, Denver, Seattle, Los An- 
| geles, and San Francisco. 


} 


| Complete in Two Weeks 





| “The survey is scheduled for comple- | 


|tion by the end of January. In order 
|that the results may be published as 
| soon as possible thereafter, schedules are 


to be sent in from the field immediately | 


|on completion and will be tabulated in 
| Washington at once. By building up 
| these partial returns as the count. pro- 


gresses, it is hoped that the findings can | 
be reported within a short time after | 


the field work is finished—say by the 
| middle of February. Thus the statistics 
| may be applied to conditions which still 
are current when the report is made. 

| “To make sure that the total popula- 


|tion of the 20 cities will be included in 


| the survey, inquiry will be made by per- | 


; sonal visits to every family in the areas 


If the bill is|country and the denials to the contrary | covered. The enumerators will ascertain 


| the number of persons in each family and 


the number who usually work and are 


not working at the time of the visit.! 


| Rooming houses, hotels, and _Tesidences 
of people not living in family groups 


| likewise will be checked in order to be | 
certain that the findings will cover every 


| 
| 


unemployed individual within the city 
limits. ; 
“For each unemployed person, a special 


starting with the name, address, occupa- 
tion, industry, and personal description 
as was done in the regular 10-year cen- 
sus last April. 


| many weeks he has been idle, why he was 


not at work on the day before the visit, 
how many days l.e worked last week, 
and how many days a full-time week 
includes. 
Secure Complete Record 
If the person has no job of any kind, 
e is asked whether he is able to work 
and looking for a job, how many weeks 
e has been idle, and the reasons for 

being jobless or fe. losing his last job. 
Enumerators’ will seek to learn also 
whether the person has been in the city 
more than four months, This last ques- 
tion should tel’ something about the 
transient unemployed who winter in 
cities, 

“By the questionnaire, it will be pos- 
sible to divide the unemployed into seven 
classes as was done in the April count: 
(a) Persons out of a job, able to work, 


It will fur- | 


Detroit, for example, ; 


If the person has a job, 
| but is laid orf, the enumerator asks how| 


photographs of the movement of 
part of the research telescope 
servatory is shown above. 


'Restrictions Are Sought 
On Imports of Feedstuffs 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
imports of feedstuffs are hurting Amer- 
_ican millers, Mr. McKelvie said, since 
|the American lose the milling business 
| which they might receive if the grains 
| were milled in the United States rather 
than abroad. 

The flexible tariff law, Mr. McKelvie 
said, provides that an investigation of 
| foreign costs of production must be made 
before a higher tariff is recommended 
to the President by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Such an investigation in the case 
of agricultural products would take 
many months, he added, since figures on 
costs are not kept by farmers generally 
| to an extent comparable with the com- 
pilation of statistics of industrial costs. 

The small millers and elevator opera- 
tors in the Southwest, particularly Kan- 
sas, are beginning to complain more than 
usual that they have not as much wheat 
in their bins as they would like to carry, 
Mr. McKelvie said. A similar situation 
usually develops at this season and 
wheat is moved back from the larger 
|markets to supply the need, he added, 
but the condition appears to be more 
accentuated this year than usual. 

If wheat consumption maintains a 
‘the stocks of the grain against which 
‘future hedges have been sold are used 
up, the result probably will be a_reduc- 
tion of the holdings of the Grain Sta- 
bilization Corporation. 


‘Capper to purchase 40,000,000 bushels 
of surplus wheat for distribution for 
charitable purposes was expressed in a 
letter to Senator McNary (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon, Chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, from Mr. McKelvie, 
made public Jan 3. 





Mr. McKelvie expressed the opinion | 


that such a plan would “impair the re- 
: ; ” 
volving fund of the Farm Board,” and 


declared that a plan whereby the wheat | 


could be purchased by charitable or- 
ganizations would be preferable. 

“Merely to provide the wheat is only 
the beginnin» of providing wheat for 
food,” he wrote. “The cost of process- 
ing and preparing the wheat would be 
much greater than the cost of the wheat, 
and that would have to be borne out 
lof some fund especially provided there- 
for.” 


posed 40,000,000 bushels would be suf- 
ficient. to supply 10,000,000 people for 
a year, which he declared to be exces- 
sive. 


he said. 


Embargo Suggested 

Representative Burtness (Rep.), 
Grand Forks, N, Dak., stated/orally Jan. 
3 that he will introduce a bill Jan. 5 
to place a temporary embargo until Mar. 
i, 1932, on imports of wheat, butter and 
butter substitutes and the feed grains, 
cheir manufactures, and bran and bran 
| screenings. 


lief agencies,” 


This proposal, Mr. Burtness said, was | 


persons out of a job and not looking for 
a job; (f) persons having jobs but vol- 
untarily idle, without pay; (g) persons 


having jobs and drawing pay though not | 


at_ work—on vacations, etc. 
“The work will proceed rapidly because 


the enumerators, who are temporary em- ! 


ployves taken on for the purposes of the 
count, have been trained by previous ex- 
perience. In each gity they will be se- 
|lected from those who were employed 
on the population census last April. 


| nonrecognition of revolutionary govern- 


rapid pace, Mr. McKelvie said, so that | 


Opposition to the proposal of Senator | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. McKelvie declared that the pro- | 


“Such relief should be provided by re-| 


of | 


| 


The Minister of Panama in the United 


| States, Dr. Ricardo J, Alfaro, has been hae 


| notified of his selection as the new pres- 
| ident of Panama, the Secretary of State, 
| Henry L. Stimson, announced orally Jan. 
|3, following the receipt of dispatches 
|from the American Legation in Panama 
| City. 
| Secretary Stimson did not say whether 
|or not Dr. Alfaro would receive the rec- 
|ognition of the United States. He ."e& 
scribed the question of recognition as a 
| complex one. 

Asked whether the Department’s at- 
|titude in regard to recognition of Pan- 
|ama was the same as that in regard to 
| Peru, Argentina, Brazil, and Bolivia, 
| Secretary Stimson replied that the ques- 
|tion was different. He explained that 
|}Panama had not signed the Central 
American treaties of 1923, providing for 


|ments, so that in a sense constitutional 


| restrictions on recognition do not exist. 


Obligations to Panama 


However, the United States is under 
various other obligations in regard te 
Panama, Secretary Stimson explained, 
which do not exist in the case of Ar- 
| gentina, Brazil and other South Ameri 
|can countries. These, he said, were the 
| Treaty of 1903 giving the United States 
the right to maintain order, and also 
the constitution of Panama, which gives 
the United States certain rights not men- 
tioned in the treaty. 

Article 136 of the constitution pro- 
vides that “the Government of the 
United States of America may intervene 
in’ any part of the Republic of Panama 
to reestablish public’ peace and constitu- 
tional order in the event of their being 
| disturbed, provided that nation shall, by 
public treaty, assume or have assumed 
\the obligation of guaranteeing the inde- 
Fo epee and sovereignty of this repub« 
| lic.” ‘ 
| American policy in regard to the rec- 
| ognition of Panama is based primarily 
|upon the paramount interest which the 
| United States has in the transit over the 
|Isthmus, Secretary Stimson explained. 
| For instance, the United States has the 
|right to intervene when sanitary regulae 
| tions are not properly carried out, Sec- 
| retary Stimson said. 

A statement published by the Depart- 
ment subsequent to Secretary Stimson’s 
oral statement follows in full text: 

Telegrams received from Minister Roy 
T. Davis throughout the day describe a 
successful coup d'etat at Panama City 
early on the morning of Jan. 2, as a 
consequence of which President Arose- 
mena was deposed. In connection with 
the coup d’etat several police lost their 
lives, and one American citizen, a core 
respondent of the New York Sun, was 
very seriously wounded. The nonparti- 
san fire department took over the duty 
\of policing the city. 


Court Is Intermediary 


Through the intermediation of the Su- 
|preme Court a settlement of the diffi- 
culty was effected whereunder Dr. Har- 
modio Arias was appointed secretary of 
government by President Arosemena, 
who thereupon resigned, leaving Dr, 
Arias in control. The government es- 
tablished by Dr. Arias is reported to 
have control of Colon and several of 
;the provinces of the republic. 

The Supreme Court furthermore is 
| reported to have declared the last elec 
{tion of presidential designados to be 
illegal and to have recognized an earlier 
}election of presidential designados as 
|being valid. The Supreme Court has 
icabled to Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, the Min= 
ister of Panama at Washington, who 
had been appointed first designado in 
| the earlier election, notifying him of its 
decision. 

Acting President Harmodio Arias has, 
jupon the resignation of the members 
of the Arosemena cabinet, appointed 
the following as their successors: ; 

Francisco Arias, foreign affairs; En- 
| rique’ Jiminez, treasury; Senor Mora, 
| public works; Senor Quiros, education. 
| Arias will continue temporarily as min* 
ister of government. 

Dr. J. J. Vallarina has 
chief of police. 

Se) ese Tecate ont aces tance 
suggested by Chairman Alexander Legge, 
of the Federal Farm Board. 

“The importations of all these products 
are increasing and the present tariff is 
|not high enough to keep them out,” Mr, 
|Burtness stated. “There is ample do- 
|mestic production in each case to meet 
| consumption. ‘ 
“Despite the higher tariff wall, the 
| complete break in market prices is bring 
ling in larger quantities. The procedur 
|under the flexible provisions of. the tariff 
| pill is too long. It is like locking a barn 
| door after the horse is stolen. 

“It is also very doubtful whether the 
Tariff Commission would find increases 
justifiable hecause the Commission cans 
not take into consideration abnormal 
|competitive conditions. Very likely the 
| present rates are adequate under normal 
| conditions.” 





been appointed 


and looking for a job; (b) persons hav-| Since schedules are not to be made for | 


|ing jobs but on layoff without pay, ex- 


cluding those sick or voluntarily idle: 
(c) persons out of a job and unable ;to 
work; (d) persons having jobs but idle 
because of sickness or disability; (e) 


Congress 


Committee Meetings 
| Week Beginning Jan. 5 


WEVD, New York, operated by the Debs | : 


Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., admitted 29 
violations of the law and of radio regu- | 
lations at a formal hearing before the 
Federal Radio Commission, was made in 
a bill of :xceptions filed with the Com-| 
mission Jan. 3 by G. August Gerber, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the organization. 

The pleading takes exception to cer- | 
tain statements made by Commission | 
Examiner Elmer W. Pratt, in his re-| 
port to the Commission recommending | 
that the station be denied renewal of its | 
broadcasting license because of viola- | 
tions of the regulations. Mr. Pratt’s| 
recommendation was submitted on Dee. | 
11, and held that in addition to the sta- 
tion’s failure to operate in the public 
interest, it was not financially able to 
conduct the station. 

Mr. Gerber contends that the report 
was based solely upon affidavits submit- 
ted by the Commission, and took no ac-| 
count of the testimony, explanations and 
refutations which he had offered. 


Senate 


Jan. 5—Appropriations, executive, to con- 
sider $45,000,000 appropriation for drought 
relief under previous authorization; Judi- 
ciary, executive. 

Jan. 6—Apropriations, hearing on La Fol- 
lette resolution relative to need for further 
relief legislation, 10 a. m.; Muscle Shoals 
conferees, 10:30 a. m. 

Jan. 8—Commerce, 10:30 a. m. 


Jan. 9—Military Affairs, 10 a. m. 
House 


Jan. 5.—Appropriations; drought relief 
bill, deficiency bill and War Department 
bill; Patents, copyright revision bill, execu 
tive. 

Jan, 6—Foreign Affairs, Claims rnd Mis- 
cellaneous, 10:30 a. m.; Judiciary, executive, 
10:30 a. m.; Naval Affairs, building pro- 


gram, 10:30 a. m.; World War Veterans, 


| subcommittee, vetegans’ hospitals construc- 


tion, 10 a. m, Als? on Jan, 8 and 9, same 
hour, 

Jan, 8—-Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments, 10:30 a, m, 


the total population but only for the ,un- 
employed, the number of field men 
will be about one-third that which was 
required for the complete tabulation in 
the same cities during the regular 1930 
census. About 4,500 enumerators will be 
employed during the last half of Jan- 
uary while the work is in progress.” 


| 


New York Railroads Get 
Injunction in Wage Dispute 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 3. 

The New York State Department of 
Labor is enjoined by a decision rendered 
Jan. 2 by Jy¥ptice Ellis J. Staley, in the 
Supreme Coutt, Albany County, from en- 
forcing against the railroads the law 
enacted by the 1930 Legislature requir- 
ing payment of the prevailing rates of 
wages and application of the provisions 
of the State labor law as to hours of 
jabor in connection with grade crossing 
elimination work, 

Employes of the railroads, it was held, 
are subject to and under the operation 
of the’ provisions and agreements of the 
Hours of Service Act and the Railway 
Labor Act enacted by the Congress of 
the United States, and the State has no 
authority under its police power to con- 
| trol such matters, 
The State law, however, may be applied 


Ito private contractors, the court held. 
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‘ 
| SECLUSION 5 
Residential seclusion at the St. Regis # 
is now heightened even more in the“! 
decorating of several new suites by 3 
| Karl Bock. These Avenue-home set- , 
| tings are available forday-by-day stays. 
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~ measurement or control. 


ve deral Service Designed to 
_ Ultimately Eliminate All 


~ ‘Interchannel Interference | 


From ‘Wobbling’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
automatic piezo control, but these stand- 
ards are secondarw, and must be checked 
ever so often. The Bureau’s objective 
is to provide that service on a 24-hour 
basis all over the Nation, to eliminate 
this h sing interference not only for 
broadcast listeners, but on commercial 
stations, and every other licensed user 
of the ether.” 

The Bureau’s announcement follows 
in full text: 

The Bureau of Standards announces 
a new and improved service of radio 
standard frequency transmissions. This 
service may be used by broadcasting and 
other stations in adjusting their trans- 
mitters to exact’ frequency, and by the 
public in calibrating frequency standards 
and transmitting and receiving appara- 
tus. The signals are transmitted from 
the Bureau’s Station WWV, Washington, 
D.C. They can be heard and utilized by 
stations equipped for continuous-wave 
reception at distances up to about 1,000 
miles from Washington, and some of 
them at all points in the United States. 
This improved service is a step in the 
Bureau’s program to provide eventually 
standard frequencies available at all 
times and at every place in the country. 


More Accurate Service 

Besides the usual monthly transmis- 
sions of specific frequencies, the Bu- 
reau will add another type of transmis- 
sion which will be much more accurate 
than any previous transmissions by the 
Bureau. This transmission will be by 
continuous wave radio telegraphy on a 
frequency of 5,000-kilocycles, and will 
consist primarily of a series of very long 
dashes. The first five minutes of this 
transmission will consist of the general 
call (CQ de WWV) and announcement 
of the frequency. The frequency and the 
call letters of the station (WWV) will 
be given evezy 10 minutes thereafter. 


Besides this service, the Bureau will 
also continue the transmissions once a 
month on scheduled specific frequencies. 
These are also by continuous-wave radio 
telegraphy. A complete frequency trans- 
mission includes a “general call,” “stand- 
ard frequgency signal,” and “announce- 
ments.” The general call is given at the | 
beginning of each 12-minute period and 
continues for about two minutes. This 
meludes a statement of the frequency. 
The standard frequency signal is a series 
of very long dashes with the call letters 
(WWV) intervening; this signal con-| 
tinues for about four minutes. The an-| 
nouncements follow, and contain a state- 
ment of the frequency being transmitted 
and of the next frequency to be trans- 
mitted. There is then a four-minute in- 
terval while the transmitting set is ad- 
justed for the next frequency. 

Information on how to receive and 
utilize the signals is given in Bureau 
of Standards Letter Circular No. 280, 
which may be obtained by applying to 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C. Even though only a few frequen- 
cies are received (or even only a single 
one), persons can obtain as complete a 
frequency meter calibration as desired by 
the methods of generator harmonics. 





More Power Possible 

The 5,000-kilocycle fransmissions are 
from a transmitter of 150 watts power, 
which may be increased to 1 kilowatt 
early in the year; they occur every Tues- 
day except in those weeks in which the 
monthly transmissions are given. The 
monthly transmissions are from a trans- 
mitter of % to 1 kilowatt power; they 
are given on the 20th of every month} 

(with one exception). 
5,000 Kilocycle Transmissions 
1:30 to 3:30, and 8:00 to 10:00 p. m.,| 

E. S. T. 

Jan. Feb. 
6 3 
13 10 
27 24 


une 
3 
9 
16 
30 


Mar. Apr. May J 
3 7 5 

10 

24 

sig ee ae Sg 

Monthly Transmissions 

Jan. 20 Feb.20 Mar. 20! 

1,,600 4,000 550 

1,800 4,400 600 

2,000 4,800 700 

2,400 5,200 800 

2,800 5,800 1,000 

3,200 6,400 1,200 

3,600 7,000 1,400 

4,000 7,600 1,500 

Apr.20 May20 June 22 

1,600 4,000 550 

1,800 4,400 600 

2,000 4,800 700 

2,400 5,200 800 

2,800 5,800 1,000 

3,200 6,400 1,200 

7,000 1,400 

7,600 1,500 

The frequencies in the 5,000-kilocycle| 

transmission are piezo controlled, and 

are accurate to a few parts in a million. 

The frequencies in the monthly trans- 

missions are manually controlled, and 

are accurate to a few parts in a hun-| 

dred thousand. 


Field Intensity Measured | 

In November, 1930, field intensity | 
measurements were made of the 5,000- 
kilocycle transmissions from WWYV on! 
150 watts between Washington and Chi-| 
cago. The daytime field intensity up to 
a distance of about 400 miles from 
Washington was about 100 microvolts 
per meter; with fading in the ratio 3 
to 1. From this distance to Chicago 
the field intensity gradually decreased 
to about 10 microvolts per meter peak 
values, with fading the same as above. 
The evening transmissions had a field 
intensity of about 200 microvolts per 
meter, with fading similar to that in 
the daytime. Around 8 p. m. the re- 
ceived intensity was sometimes too low 
to measure. This happened at distances 
of from 75 to 150 miles from Washing- 
ton. 

The Bureau of Standards would like to 
have detailed information on the recep- 
tien of the 5,000-kilocycle transmissions, 
and will appreciate receiving reports 
from any observers on their reception of 
these transmissions. Phenomena of par- 
licular interest are approximate field in- 
tensity, and fading (whether slow or 
rapid, and approximate time between 
peaks of signal intensity). The Bureau 
would also like to receive comments on 
_mhether or not the transmissions are 
gatisfactory for purposes of frequency 
Reports on the 
reception of the transmissions should be 
addressed to Bureau of Standards, Wash- 


. “ington, D. C. 
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26 
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United States Was First Nation 
To Require Grading of Grains 


Single System for Entire Country Established Under Act 
Passed in August, 1916 


In this series of articles presenting 
shown the practical contacts between 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


a topical survey of the Government are 
Divisions and Bureaus irrespective o 


their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals wit 


By H. J. Besley 


Domestic Markets. 


In Charge, Grain Division, Bureau o 


f Agricultural Economics, Department 


of Agriculture 


RAIN GRADING is an American 
development beginning about the 
time of the Civil War. During re- 

cent years other countries have adopted 
grain grades patterned after the 
United States and Canadian grades, 
and still others have investigated our 
grain grades with a view to changing 
their marketing methods. American 
grain grades are, in effect, brief de- 
-scriptions of different kinds and quali- 
ties of grain which enable persons to 
trade in grain without meeting, or 
without seeing the lots of grain or 
representative samples. Numerical 
grades take the place of specifications 
or descriptions and definitely fix the 
quality of grain Which may be deliv- 
ered on a contract, 

Grain grading is essentially an at- 
tempt to classify or group grain ac- 
cording to quality or condition. The 
usual method of expressing values for 
grain has been, and still is, to assign 
numerical grades, which, in the main, 
accurately and satisfactorily describe 
different qualities. 

The first grain grades were estab- 
lished by grain exchanges located in 
the large grain markets and at the 
ocean ports from which grain was 
shipped abroad.. Later the States in 
which the larger grain markets were 
located passed laws providing for offi- 
cial grades and inspection. This still 
left the large commerce in grain be- 
tween the States and the export trade 
without any central control. There 
were numerous systems of grades and 
a general lack of uniformity in inspec- 
tion. This caused complaints from 
foreign purchasers and dissatisfaction 
on the part of local buyers of grain. 
Unsuccessful attempts were made by 
trade organizations to bring about the 
general adoption of uniform grades but 
it became evident that it was impossi- 
ble to get satisfactory uniformity in 
grading between merkets. 

x Sd ” 

S A RESULT, the United States 
™ Grain Standards Act was passed 
Aug. 11, 1916, establishing a single 
system of grain grades for the entire 
country and providing for supervision 
of grading and appeals from inspec- 
tors’ grades. This act authorizes the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture 
to investigate grain handling and 
transportation and to establish grades 
for grain. Grades for wheat, shelled 
corn, oats, rye, grain sorghums and 
barley have now been established under 
this act. The act requires that grain 
sold by grade shipped to or from an 
inspection point must be _ inspected. 
Such grain is always graded by in- 
spectors who are employed by States 
or grain exchanges, or who inspect for 
fees, and they are not employed by any 

organization. 

Inspectors are licensed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under the Grain 
Standards Act, and are not Federal 
Government employes. The Federal 
supervisors grade such grain shipped 
to or from inspection points only when 
an appeal from the grade assigned by 
the original inspector is requested by 
some one interested in the transaction. 
The appeal privilege furnishes imme- 
diate protection and protects persons 
interested in the grain from incorrect 
grading due to inspectors’ errors. 

The United States Grain Standards 
Act is administered through a field 
organization working under the direc- 
tion of an officer in charge of General 
Field Headquarters, located at Chicago, 
Ill., and for the west coast particularly, 
under an officer in charge of a Field 
Headquarters, located at Portland, 
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ansfers 


Made by State Department | 


A Transfers in the personnel of the For- 
eign Service have just been announced 
by the Department of State as follows: 

Wainwright Abbott of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
now First Secretary of Legation at Dublin, 
designated First Secretary of Embassy at 

London. 

John M. Cabot of Cambridge, Mass., now 


Department of Agriculture, will di 


a 


Oreg. Boards of Review are located at 
Chicago and at Portland for the pur- 
pose of entertaining appeals’ from 
grades assigned by supervisors located 
in the various grain markets. These 
Boards also interpret the Federal 
grades and review large numbers of 
samples to determine whether the 
grades are being uniformly applied 
throughout the country. The Depart- 
ment maintains an_ investigational 
project for the establishment and im- 
provement of grain grades. 
* ~*~ ~ 


N INSPECTION EFFICIENCY 
~™ PROJECT is maintained to bring 
about uniformity in grading between 
inspection points. Division super- 
visors located at Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City and New York maintain 
general supervisory contacts with 
trade organization, supervision offices, 
and licensed inspectors, for the purpose 
of maintaining uniformity in grading. 
District supervisors located at 35 grain 
markets throughout the United States 
supervise the work of all licensed grain 
inspectors and handle all original ap- 
peals from inspectors’ grades. The 
North Dakota inspectors are under the 
supervision of the Minneapolis super- 
visor, and inspections made at Duluth 
and Minneapolis are supervised by 
supervisors located in each of these 
markets. 

1. Definite grades offer a better op- 
portunity for making transactions be- 
tween the buyer and seller, especially 
when the grain cannot be actually ex- 
amined by the buyer. 

2»Buyers, especially foreigners, will 
Pay a better price for grain for future 
delivery if they know, even before the 
harvest, that only grain of a specified 
quality and condition can be delivered. 

3. The.producer of good and superior 
grain receives a better price than the 
producer of inferior grain. 

4. The disposition of carloads of 
grain is greatly facilitated through a 
grading system. 

5. There is a distinct advantage in 
having definiteness in descriptive terms 
in that this makes for a better under- 
standing of the grading rules. 

6. It is possible to handle grain in 
bulk in large terminal elevators in the 
present economical manner only when 
it is graded. Otherwise it would be 
necessary to keep each lot separate, 
adding to the expense of handling. 

7. On the basis of grain inspection 
certificates, warehouse receipts may be 
issued and used as collateral for the 
purpose of financing transactions. 

8. Certificates of grade enable ship- 
pers to obtain credit from banks to 
practically the full value of the grain 
when it is loaded and shipped. 

9. Organized marketing of grain on 
a large scale, especially for export 
trade, as during the war period by the 
United States Grain Corporation, is 
made possible through grain grading. 

10. Grain grading makes “hedging” 
Possible, whereby owners of grain are 
insured against market fluctuations. 
The exporter sells grain for future 
shipment and protects his interests by 
buying the grain in a future market. 
The miller sells flour for deferred de- 
livery and hedges the wheat. 

_11. A definite grading system neces- 
Sitates employing expert disinterested 
inspectors for the purpose of assign- 
ing grades in connection with trans- 
actions. 

12. Establishing definite, stable stand- 
ards reduces the hazard of the grain 
business and permits the purchasing, 
handling and shipping of grain on a 
smaller margin. 
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Material From Half Million Documents in Archives Used 
In Compilation of Official History 


Third Secretary of Legation at Santo-Do- } 


mingo, designated Third Secretary of Em- | 


bassy at Mexico City. 

James Orr Denby of Washington, D. C., 
now Second Secretary of Legation at Peip- 
ing, China, designated Second Secretary of 
Legation at Dublin, Irish Free State. 

Albert M. Doyle of Detroit, Mich., now 
American Consul at Brisbane, assigned 
Consul at Sydney, Australia. 

Hugh Millard of Omaha, Nebr., now Sec- 
ond Secretary of Legation at Teheran, Per- 
sia, designated Second Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Austin R. Preston of St. Albans, N. Y., 
now American Consul at Nagoya, Japan, 
assigned Consul at Brisbane, Australia. 


The following having been confirmed on | 


Dec. 16, 1930, as Foreign Service officers, 
unclassified, vice consuls of career and as 
secretaries in the diplomatic gervice, have 
been assigned as American vice consuls at 
the posts indicated after their respective 
names: 

Edward P. Borden of New York, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Everett F. Drumright of 
Okla., Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. 

F. Russell Engdahl of Spokane, Wash., 
Part au Prince, Haiti. 

Daniel Gaudin Jr. 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Tevis Huhn of New York, Paris, France. 

Alfred W. Jones of New York, Berlin, 
Germany. } 


Drumright, 


of Philadelphia, Pa., 


J. Wesley Jones of Sioux Gity, Iowa, Sal- | 


tillo, Mexico. 

Reginald 8. Kazanjian of Newport, R. L., 
Habana, Cuba. 

Nathaniel Lancaster Jr. of Ashland, Va., 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

Cecil B. Lyon of New York, Habana, Cuba. 

Walter P. McConaughy of Montevallo, 
Ala., Tampico, Mexico. 

Leslie G. Mayer of Los 
Quebec, Canada. 

Joseph E. Newton 
Montreal, Canada. 

Charles E. Perkins 
Bucharest, Rumania 

Donald H, Robinson of Glen Ridge, N. J., 
Windsor, Canada, 

Frank A. Schuler Jr. of North Muskegon, 
Mich., Toronto, Canada. 

Allan C, Taylor of Addison, N. Y., Ottawa, 


Angeles, Calif., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., 


of Cleveland, Ohio, 


|} 000 documents in archives: of the De- 
partment of the Navy has progressed to 
| the point where printing of the 16,000- 
|page “Official Records of the United 
| States Navy in the World War” can be 


| Jan. 3 at the Office of 
|}and Library. 
| Authorization for printing the 20-vol- 
| ume history of naval activities between 
| 1917 and 1919 has not been granted by 
Congress, it was explained, but prelim- 
inary work has been completed under 
authority provided by congressional act 
shortly after the termination of the war. 
“The principal activity in connection 
with the World War records during the 
last year has been the selecting out from 


the material in the archives such records | 


as are desired for printing and editing 

and preparing them for publication,” 
| Charles Francis Adams, the Secretary of 
the Navy, asserted in his annual report 
for the fiscal year 1930. 

_ “The material so tar selected for pub- 
lication is in such condition that print- 
ing may be begun during the next fiscal 
| year,” Secretary Adams added. 

The following additional information 
was made available at the Department 
of the Navy: 


for the history has been going on for the 
elildaannennmamauminmmenmememniie 


Canada. 

Clare H. Timberlake 
Toronto, Canada 

Leo Toch of Far Rockaway, N. Y., Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, 

Ralph Townsend of New York, Montreal, 
Canada, 

Arnold Van Benschoten 
R. L, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Gerald Warner of Northampton, Mass., 
Windsor, Canada, 

Lee Worley of Bothell, Wash., Vancouver, 
Canada, 


of Providence, 





egun as soon as funds are available, | 
| according to information made available | 


Naval Records | heen studied in order that events which 





Selection of material from nearly 500,- past decade, and has involved the exam- 


| wastes, are a few of the outstanding 
problems 


| the conflict may be recorded with suffi- 
| cient detail. 


For Mechanic Art 
Schools Proposed 


Bill Would Aid Land Grant 
Colleges and Add to Work 
Done for Agriculture, 
Says Chairman Haugen 


Setting up of experiment stations for 
the mechanic art schools of land grant 
colleges to do for mechanic arts and 

; engineering what the agricultural ex- 
periment stations are doing for agri- 
culture is proposed in a bill (H. R. 
11789), which Representative Haugen 
| (Rep.), of Northwood, Iowa, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
plans to préss for early action, accord- 


ing to an announcement at the office of 
the Committee. 


That measure, and the Reed bill to 
define and standardize preserves, jam, 
jelly and apple butter (H. R. 11514) and 
the Senate bill (S. 101) to provide for 
producers and others the-benefit. of offi- 
| cial tests to determine protein in wheat | 
| for use in merchandising wheat, are 
| among measures which Chairman Hau- 
gen will seek to have passed by the 
| House at this session of Congress, it 
was added. 

The Reed bill regarding preserves, etc., 
has been the subject of hearings before 
the Committee at past sessions. It was 
| reported to the House last April, with 
a statement from Mr. Haugen that it 
was believed the bill would guarantee to 
purchasers products having approxi- 
mately the fruit content they have rea- 
son to expect and would give them the 
opportunity “to bty with intelligence 
and discrimination.” 


Will Protect Consumer 

Supplementing the present Food and 
Drugs Act, the bill, according to Mr. 
' Haugen, purposes to protect consumers | 
of these products by requiring that the 
products, unless labeled as imitation, 
shall contain an amount of fruit com- 
parable to the amount housewives use 
in the home preparation of these prod- 
}ucts. Its application, he said, would be 
to products manufactured and sold in 
the States, Territories and the District 
of Columbia products shipped and sold 
in interstate commerce. 

The Protein Bill directs the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish, maintain and 
operate a laboratory in cooperation with 
State agencies and wherever such coop- 
eration is found impracticable to estab- 
lish necessary laboratories on his own} 
account. The report to the House saidi 
the Committee was convinced that the 
protein content of other commodities, 
such as alfalfa hay and alfalfa meal as 
well as the oil content of flaxseed are 
sufficiently important to producers to 
warrant inclusion in any legislation re- 
garding protein content at this time. 

The maintenance of engineering ex- 
periment stations bill (H. R. 11789) 
proposes appropriations to pay $10,000 
in the fiscal year 1932, $15,000 in the 
fiscal year 1933, and $20,000 for each 
fiscal year thereafter to each State and 
Territory in which an operating engi- 
neering experiment station is or shall 
be established within three years within 
the enactment of the proposed bill. The 
Committee in its report on this bill made 
public the following information: 


Aid Various Causes 
This bill proposes to set up for the 


mechanics arts schools of the land-grant 
colleges experiment stations to do for 
mechanic arts and engineering what the 
agricultural experiment stations are do- 
ing for agriculture. 


Agriculture is now undergoing a trans- 
formation in which engineering is bound 
to play an increasingly important part. 
Control of erosion, improvement in ma- 
chinery and mechanical methods, im- 
provement in drainage, use of power, 
refrigeration, drying, storage facilities, 
better types of building construction, 
utilization of surplus products and farm 











involved in which such sta- 
tions could be of great help to the 
farmer. They would cooperate closely 
with the agricultural experiment stations 
as they are already doing in about 30 
of the States in which they have made 
some start in this direction. 

The bill has been amended to conform 
with the recommendation of.the Bureau 
of the Budget, and also has the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 





Publication of War Record of N avy 
Awaiting A ppropriation of Funds 


ination of approximately 500,000 docu- 
ments. Selection has been made of be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 doeuments for 
publication in the printed records. 

_ Activities of both American and for- 
eign naval forces prior to the entry of the 
United States into the Worid War have 


had an early bearing on the course of 





Similarly, activities which 
took place after signing of the Armis- 
tice, but which were of significance to 
American naval participation, will be de- 
scribed and recorded. 

Since the records will be published 
without comment by Navy officers, the 
20-volume history should serve as val- 
uable material for future’ commentators 
and research workers. Additional in- 
formation not contained in the printed 
volumes will be available in Navy 
archives to supplement the public docu- 
ments. 

While none of the material in the his- 
tory will be data until recently held con- 
fidential, there is a likelihood that facts 





Assembling and selecting the material | 


of Jackson, Mich., | 


| which never before have been brought 
before the public will be disclosed in the 
| All data to be printed has been 
|available for study for several years. 
| Additional facts and details about cer- 
| Lain activities and engagements may be 
| provided in concise form for the first 
time, however, since certain British docu- 
ments affecting American participation 
in the war have been included in the 
material selected for publication. 

Each of the 20 volumes will consist, of 
approximately 800 pages and it has been 
estimated that the cost of printing will 
be in the neighborhood of $1 a volume. 
Tentative plans call+for printing 10,000 
copies and will require a total expendi- 
ture of $200,000 for printing alone. 

Correspondence, cables, wireless mes- 


| records, 
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Testing Stations || Federal Traffic on Inland Waters _| Colorado Passes 
| | Federal Traffic on Inland Waters 


Million Mark in 


United States Inland Waterways Corporation. 


A type of freight 
Warrior service, 
is shown above. 
docks at St. Louis, Mo., wh 
downstream with a cargo of m 


The barges a 


carried by Government barges in the Mississippi- 
operated by the. Inland Waterways Corporation, 


re shown lying at the terminal 


ere they have been loaded for the trip 


etal products destined for New 


Orleans, presumably for transshipment to foreign markets. 


Geological Survey Work in Last Year 


Broadest in 50 


Years of Its History 


More’Than Four Million Dollars Was Spent in Highly Spe- 
cialized Work, Annual Report States 


Setting forth on the second half-cen- 


tury of it’s history during the last fiscal 
year, the Geological Survey is now con- 
fronted with the prospect of steadily in- 
creasing and expanding services to the 
Nation, says the ‘annual report of the 
Director to the Secretary of the Interior. 

“The present accumulation of unan- 
swered requests for needed work, the em- 
barrassing abundance of untouched prob- 
lems, and the broad expanse of unoccu- 
pied fields afford little basis indeed for 
any feeling that the attivity of the Geo- 
logical Survey will soon reach any state 
of diminishing returns,” the report says. 

Following in full text is an abstract 
of the report made public at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior: | 

The work of scientific 3 , 
a continuing work, and its field always 
expands, never contracts. So in begin- 
ning a second half-century of service to 
the Nation, the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey looks out over wider oppor- 
tunities. Its fifty-first year has been, the 
largest and broadest year of its history, 
in expenditures and in activities. More 
than $4,000,000 was expended in highly 
specialized service, yielding results much 
varied in type but alike in contributing 
to the industrial development of the 
country and widening man’s understand- 
ing of his environment. 

Only an observer with shortened and 
narrowed vision can forecast the termi- 
nation or even any curtailment of such 
activities as those of the Geological Sur- 
vey. 
totes as a whole, the Geological Survey 
has been most intimately connected with 
western development, and that develop- 
ment is today far from completed. It is 
true that the strictly exploratory work 
of the Geological Survey is now in large 
measure confined to Alaska but the more 
intensive phases of agricultural, indus- 
trial, and mining development have 
barely been begun in much of the west- 
ern territory. Indeed, with less than 
half of the area of the United States 
covered by accurate topographic maps 
and with an endless variety of geologic 
problems awaiting attention, the explora- 
tion of the Nation’s resources can hardly 
be regarded as completed, and their full 
utilization is plainly a matter of the 
somewhat distant future. In @ year 
when its engineers are blazing trails in 
the forests of the extreme northeast and 
northwest corners of the country, he is 
a rash prophet who sees a speedy com- 

letion of the investigations of the Geo- 
ogical Survey—he fails to realize that 
our country is still young. 

Some measure of the increasing: activ- 
ity of the Geological Survey is afforded 
in the statistical record of its fifty-first 
year. As compared with the previous 
year, the fiscal year 1930 shows in- 
creases of nearly 10 per cent in total 
expenditures, nearly 20 per cent in new 
maps issued, and nearly 30 per cent in 
number of book publications. The per- 
sonnel, of which more than 80 per cent 
is professional in type, was larger than 
even in the years when the Bureau of 
Mines was a branch of the organization. 
Indeed, the appropriations this year ex- 
ceeded by 50 per cent of those for 1910, 
the last year before the Bureau of Mines 
was separated from the Geological Sur- 
vey, and the total expenditures in 1930, 
Fi baer ticehamnpandntnee 


sages, reports of engagements; and war 
diaries furnish the major part of the 
material of which the history will be 
composed. Although logs of all ships 
are available for use, they usually lack 
sufficient detail to make them of much 
value. . , 

Since the publication will not be in- 
terpretative or editorial, some “doubtful 
documents” will be included. The pe- 
culiar nature of submarine warfare, in 
particular, makes it impossble to verify 
the truth and accuracy of all data and 
documents of apparent value which are 
not disproved will be made public in the 
various volumes. 

Naval activities have been cataloged 
chronologically and divided into certain 
areas, covering the principal war zone, 
the Atlantic Seaboard, the South At- 
lantic, important headquarters, the Pa- 
cific, and the Mediterranean. Documents 
will Be arranged according to areas and 
will follow in their chronological se- 
quence. 

Selection of material for printing was 
begun in January, 1918, the first six or 
seven years being spent in collecting, in- 
dexing, and classifying documents. Many 
documents had to be examined which 
finally proved to be of no substantial 
value to the official records. 
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fic investigation is 


Like the Department of the In-| 


including cooperative funds, were more 
than double those in 1910. This 20- 
year period since the separation of these 
two services specially directed to the 


promotion of the mining industry has 
been one of notable growth for both; 
yet because of the postwar economies 
their growth has not approached that 
of the industry they serve. ‘ 

Fifty years ago Director King in writ- 
ing on this same subject—the future 
of the Geological Survey—pointed out 
that we were then only “at the very 
threshold of the industrial life of the Re- 
public”; and he outlined the need ef facts 
as to the primary or raw material in- 
dustries. His forecast of the future 
growth of the mineral industry and of 
the scale on which the Geolegical Survey 


| 





State Population 


Final 1930 Census Figures — 


Show Gain of 96,162 in 
Last Decade; Fort Collins 
Leads City Increases 


The population of the State of Colo- 
radio passed the 1,000,000 mark during 
the past decade, the 1930 census figures 
showing 1,035,791 inhabitants, an in- 
crease of 96,162, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Jan. 8. The smallest of all the 241 
incorporated places in the State is Ne- 
vadaville, with two inhabitants, it was 
stated. The statement follows in full 
text: 


Final population figures for the State 
of Colorado have just been issued by 
the Census Bureau in bulletin form. The 
total population of the Centennial State, 
as shown at the census of 1930, is 1,- 
035,791, representing an increase of 96,- 
162, or 10.2 per cent, as compared with 
its population in 1920. In 1860, the year 
of the first enumeration of the area now 
included in Colorado, its population was 
34,277. Its growth during the next. * 
years was slow, but between 1870 an 
1880, its rate of increase was 387.5 per 
cent, giving to the State a population 
of 194,327 in 1880. Its population doubled 
again in the decade 1880 to 1890, and 
since that time the State has shown a 
consistent growth, although at a some- 
what lower rate. 


Some Counties Show Losses 


The total land area of the State is 
103,658 square miles. The average num- 
ber of inhabitants per square mile in 
1930 was 10.0, as compared with 9.1 
in 1920. There is a wide variation in 
populaion density in different parts of 
the State. Aside from Denver county, 
which is entirely urban, the most densely 
populated county in the State is Boulder, 
with 42.5 inhabitants per square mile, 
On the other hand, several of the coun- 
ties have an average density of less than 
one person to the square mile, and in 
Hinsdale county there is but one person 
to every two square miles. 


Of the 63 counties in Colorado, 37 in- 
creased in population between 1920 and 
1930, while 26 showed decreases. The 
most rapidly growing county in the State 
was Alamosa, with an increase of 67.1 
per cent. Arapahoe county increased 
64.5 per cent, and Jefferson county, 51.5 
per cent. Several of the counties de- 
clined rapidly in population during the 
decade. San Miguel county has less than 
half as many inhabitants as it had in 
1920. Other counties showing heavy 
losses are Ouray, Pitkin, Summit and 
Teller. 

Denver Gains 31,170 


There are eight cities in Colorado 
which had a population of 10,000 or more. 
in 1930. Denver, the capital city, is by 
far the largest city in the State, with 
287,861 inhabitants, representing an in- 
crease of 31,370, or 12.2 per cent, over 
its population in 1920. Pueblo, the sec- 
ond city, has 50,096 inhabitants. Colo- 
rado Springs retains its rank is the third 
city in the State, with a population of 





should carry on its fact-finding investi- 

' gations has proved surprisingly far short 
of the facts, both estimates being less 
than a quarter of what we now know 
to be the truth. Plainly, even that far- 
seeing scientist failed to grasp com- 
pletely the problem of the material de- 
velopment of our country. And so today 
the vanishing point of our look ahead 
also may fall far short of true perspec- 
tive. 

The discovery of geology by industry 
in recent years has placed the small 
crops of Government scientists under 
new and larger obligations. The army 
of geologists and engineers in commer- 
cial work necessarily look to the Federal 
service for the collection of geologic 
facts and the working out of new gen- 
eralizations. and principles. Practical 
men realize*that pure research of today 
is applied science of tombdrrow, and they 
{ask their Government to furnish the 
fundamentals. 


High-pressure industrial development 
throughout the country has involved an 
increasing demand for raw materials, 
with a corresponding larger need of 
basic engineering information. It is sig- 
nificant that the demand for intensive 
study of ore possibilities is most active 
today in the same mining States—Colo- 
rado and Nevada—where the first mining 
work of the Geological Survey was done, 
the production of the epoch-making 
monographs on Leadville, Eureka, and 
the Comstock, which had as their pur- 
pose to meet the anxious desires “of 
miners as well as of students of geology 
and economy.” The Geological Sur- 
vey’s special duty to help keep up the 
flow of raw materials to industry is 
greater, not less, than it was 50 years 
ago. 

Another phase of governmental ac- 
tivity hardly foreseen in the beginning 
of the Geological Survey’s existence is 
the degree to which the public domain is 
administered on a scientific basis. In 
the 20 years beginning in 1907 approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 was spent for geologic 
work in areas in which the Federal 
Government owns coal lands. Upon this 
investment of appraising its property the 
Government is now collecting between 
$400,000 and $500,000 a year in royalties 
from coal mined from Government 
leases. The Government oil and. gas 
leages have been still more productive, 
although the chief contribution of this 
service to the public interest has been 
the conservation of the natural resources 
belonging to the people. Even more 
important, however, than the enforce- 
ment of the best economic practices by 
the Federal engineers is their contribu- 
tion to the conservation of life and 
health, both the zinc and the coal mines 
under Federal supervision showing bet- 
ter accident records than other mines 
in the same States. Larger attention to 
the Government’s real estate business in 
classifying the unused public lands and 
in supervising mining leases would pay 
good dividends. 


The investigations of water resources, 
which'at first sought simply the answer 
'to the agricultural problem presented by 
the wide expanses of arid lands in the 
West, now serve many purposes. Power 
development on a scale not approached 
elsewhere in the world has furnished 
added incentive to accurate stream meas- 
urement, and the quality as well as the 
| quantity of water available for industrial 
and municipal use is now found an abso- 
lutely necessary subject of study in all 
parts of the United States. As the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has said, “In con- 
trolled water lies the future of our coun- 
try.” The exceptional drought of the 
present year has demonstrated to the 
public at large how essential an adequate 
supply of water is to modern life in all 











33,237. The remaining cities in this 
class, in the order of their population, 
are Greeley, Trinidad, Fort Collins, 
Boulder, and Grand Junction. Of these 
cities, Fort Collins shows the highest 
rate of increase, having gained 31.2 per 
cent in the past 10 years. 


There are 241 incorporated places- in 
the State, of which 15 have been incor- 
porated since 1920. The population of 
these 15 towns, together with that of 4 
others not returned separately in 1920, 
is shown fo rthe first time in this bulletin, 
The largest of these newly incorporated 
towns in Ovid, in Sedgwick County, with 
649 inhabitants, and the smallest is Be- 
thune, in Kit Carson County, with a 
population of 97. The smallest of all the 
incorporated places in Colorado is Ne- 
vadaville, in Gilpin County, with two in- 
habitants. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Colorado, giving the number 
of inhabitants in each county, election 
precinct, city, and town, may be obtained 
by writing to the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C 
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its phases. This field of investigation is 
expanding. 

A similar evolution has taken place in 
topographic mapping. The work that 
produced the small-scale reconnaissance 
type of map has given place to more and 
more detailed surveying, with a product 
that can be used in planning engineering 
projects. New standards and new meth- 
ods are constantly improving these maps, 
which as yet cover less than. half the 
area of the United States. There is 
urgent need of completing these maps 
for use by this generation, but even were 
that end attained, the expansion of indus- 
trial projects and the advance of urbat 
developments would necessitate a con- 
tinuing program of revision and resur- 
: vey to make these “mother maps” of full 
and permanent utility. 

Completion Urged of 
Topographic Map Work 

The present accumulation of unan- 
swered requests for needed work, the 
embarrassing abundance of untouched 
problems, and the broad expanse of un- 
occupied fields afford little basis indeed 
for any feeling that the activity of the 
Geological Survey will soon reach any 
state of diminishing returns. Rather, 
the prospect of investigations that prome 
ise large returns of public benefit be- 
comes more inviting as the work ex- 
pands. Not less attractive, too, is the 
field of scientific inquiry that yields 
products needed for educational and 
cultural use. Popular interest in sci- 
ence makes a legitimate demand upon 
the Federal scientific bureaus. 

In short, the Geelogical Survey is a 
fact-finding agency, collecting and pre- 
senting the information. regarding the 
country’s natural resources necessary 
for the formulation of a national plan, 
The demand for such facts will continue 
as long as our people continue to carry 
on commerce and industry by a more 
intensive conquest of Nature. 

That “we are but started as a Na- 
tion” was the text of Secretary Wil- 
bur’s message at-the formal opening of 
the project of harnessing the Colorado 
River. And every citizen of vision re- 
alizes that the future of this continent- 
wide country, blessed though it is with 
most. of the natural advantages, must 
be built on more substantia! foundations 
than those laid in the days of pioneer 
settlement and exploitation. Our wealth 
of resources must be more widely use 
in the light of better science and bett 
engineering. The prospects for winning 
a prosperity more generally distributed 
and more firmly established furnish the 
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incentive for applying science to na- 


tional welfare. 
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Petroleum Output 
Drops for Sixth 
Straight Month 


California Only Major Pro- 
ducing State Which Gain- 
ed in Daily Production 
During November 


Crude petroleum production in the 
United States, being in November 68,- 
174,000 barrels, or an average of 2,272,- 
000 barrels daily, represented the sixth 
successive monthly decline in daily av- 
erage production and was 73,000 barrels 
below the October output and 353,000 
barrels below the daily average produc- 
tion of a year ago, according to a 
statement Jan. 2 by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of Commerce. (A 
summary of the statement was published 
in the issue of Jan. 3.) 

The statement, prepared under the su- 
pervision of G. R. Hopkins, of the Pe- 
troleum Economics Division of the Bu- 
reau, follows in full text: : 

Of the major producing States, Cali- 
fornia was the only one that showed an 
increase in daily average production in 
November. Production in the Oklahoma 
City field increased, but the output of 
thejolder fields of Oklahoma declined ma- 
teWally so that the daily average of the 
State decreased in November to 503,000 
barrels, the lowest since September, 1926. 
Daily average production in Texas, the 
leading State, declined approximately 
80,000 barrels in November, practically 
all of this decrease occurring in the 
fields of north and north-central Texas. 

Field Activity Curtailed 

Field activity was materially ce -vtailed 
in November. The number of oil wells 
completed amounted to 659, which com- 
pares with 866 for the previous month 
and 1,407 for November, 1929. 

Although crude runs to stills were 
materially reduced in November, stocks 
of crude were again drawn on. Crude 
stocks east of California declined from 
375,462,000 barrels on Nov. 1 to 373,- 
965,000 barrels on Nov. 30, all of this 
decline occurring in refinery stocks. In 


California light crude ‘stocks showed a! 
slight decline but stocks of heavy crude | 


and fuel-oil showed a gain of slightly 
over 900,000 barrels. 5 

Stocks of all oils continued to decline 
and on Nov. 30 amounted to 672,806,000 
barrels, a decrease from October of 1,- 
488,000 barrels. 

Refined products: Daily average runs 
to stills of domestic and foreign crude 
petroleum were again reduced in Novem- 


ber, amounting to 2,344,000 barrels as. 


compared with 2,388,000 barrels in Oc- 
tober. 


a year ago. 
Motor Fuel Production 


The daily average production of motor 
fuel amounted to 1,120,000 barrels, which 
represents a decline of 86,000 barrels 
from October and is 11 per cent below 
November, 1929. The daily average in- 
dicated domestic demand for motor fuel 
amounted’ to 1,033,000 barrels, which 
compares with a daily average of 1,041,- 
000 barrels for the previous month and 
with 1,053,000 barrels a year ago. Stocks 
of motor fuel reflected the curtailment 

ie production, and the total, 38,705,000 


arrels, represents an increase of only | 


21,000 barrels over October. 
At the current rate of total demand, 
ye November motor fuel stocks repre- 
« mt 34 days’ supply, as compared with 
31 days’ supply on hand a month ago, 
and with 32 days’ supply on hand a year 
ago. Daily average domestic demand 
for the majority of the other refined 
products increased in November and 
stocks were reduced. 

The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 349 refineries 
with an aggregate daily recorded crude- 
oil capacity of 3,658,550 barrels, cover- 
ing, as far as the Bureau is able to de- 
termine, all operations during November, 
1930. These refineries operated at 64 per 
cent of their recorded capacity, given 
above, as compared with 355 refineries 
operating at 65 per cent of their ca- 
pacity in October. 


Output of Condensed 


Milk Reveals Gain 


Census Bureau Finds Produc-! 


tion Rose 3.7 Per Cent 


Condensed and evaporated milk and) 
related products shipped or delivered | 
last year by establishments engaged pri-! 
marily in such production amounted to 
$200,606,361 in value, an increase of 3.7 
per cent as compared with $193,487,031 
reported for 1927, the last preceding 
census of manufactures year. 

Last year’s output was made up as 
follows: Condensed and evaporated milk 

nd buttermilk,  2,211,333,262° pounds, 
Wriuca at $167,924,341; powdered whole 
milk and cream and powdered skim milk 
and buttermilk, 170,699,220 pounds, $16,- 
470,651; ice cream mix, 82,101,785 
pounds, $8,958,342; other products, $7,- 
253,027. 

The number of establishments, report- 
ing for last year was 520, as compared 
with 464 in 1927, an increase of 12.1 per 
cent. The 520 establishments gave em- 
ployment to 6,992 wage earners, who 
were paid $8,690,186 in wages. 

In addition to condensed and evapo- 
rated milk and related products, these 
establishments produced other commod- 
ities totaling $6,887,923 in value, as 
against $6,649,060 in 1927, an increase 
of 3.6 per cent. The addition of these 
products brings the value of the total 
production of the establishments up to 
$207,494,284, as compared with $200,086,- 
091 in the previous census year, an in- 
crease of 3.7 per cent. 

Condensed milk and evaporated milk 
are also manufactured to some extent 
as secondary products by establishments 
engaged primarily in other lthes of man- 
ufacture. The total value of these prod- 
ucts made outside the industry in 1927 
was $16,589,060, an amount equal to 8.8 


per cent of the total value of condensed | 


and evaporated milk, etc., made within 
the industry. The corresponding value 
for 1929 has not yet been ascertained 
but will be given in the final report of 
the present census. 


(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 


French Oil Imports 


One-half ‘of France’s petroleum 
orts in 1929 were furnished by 
Jnited States. France consumes about 
22,000,000 barrels of petroleum products 

year, two-thirds of which is gasoline 
nd all of which, except for a domestic 
production of 525,000 barrels, is im- 


war from other countries, (Depart- 
ent of Commerce.) , 


im- 


The November figure represents | 
a decline of 13 per cent from November, | 


the | 
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pharmaceuticals and many others, are 
received. 


throughout the United States. 


(a or p) means either, and 
which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 


Agricultural machinery 
49380, London, England (a). 
Aircraft: 

Instruments, aviation, 
Germany (a). 
Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories, parts, and! 
garage and service station equipment, 
49382, Berlin, Germany (a or p); auto- 
mobile accessories and parts, 49384, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a or p); automobile brake 
lining, 49381, Helsingfors, Finland (a); 
automobile oil and gas gauges, speed- 
ometers, etc., 49459, Berlin, Germany 
(a); automobile parts, 49383, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); automobile and truck motor 
test benches, and growler testing ma- 
|chines, 49385, Rotterdam, 
(p). 

Chemicals: 

| Insecticides, 49425, Amsterdam, Neth- 
j}erlands (a and p); paints, 49425, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands (a and p); paints, 
face, grease, 49448, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (p); paints and varnishes, 49428, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); powder, dance 
floor, 49448, Johannesburg, South Africa 
(p); zine oxide, 49387, Montreal, Canada 
(a and p). 

Drugs and Phamaceutical Preparations: 

Medicines, prepared, cosmetics, toilet 
preparations and pharmaceuticals, 49388, 
| Winnipeg, Canada (a); pharmaceuticals, 
| 49386, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); pharma- 
ceuticals and toilet preparations, 49425, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (a and p); 
toilet preparations, 49414, Cairo, 
| Egypt (a). 

Electrical Appliances: 

Clocks, electric, 49389, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada (p); radio accessories, 49390, Flor- 
ence, Italy (a and p); radio receiving 
sets, 49439, Alexandria, Egypt (a and 
|p); radio sets and parts, 49394, Vienna, 
| Austria (p); radio sets and parts, short 
wave, 49392, Penang, Straits Settlements 
(a); radio sets and parts, and television 
apparatus, 49395, Barcelona, Spain (a); 
|refrigerators, electric, 49393, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); wire tape, black 
wire, and flexible wire coated with cotton 
thread and white rubber, electric, 45391, 
Gporto, Portugal (p). 

Feedstuffs: 


Fish meal and oyster shell meal, 49418, 
Berlin, Germany (a); fish and meat meal, 
| oyster shell meal, bran, etc., 49404, Ber- 
| lin, Germany (a); linseed and cottonseed | 
cake and meal, bran and shorts, 49408, 
Liverpool, England (p). 

Foodstuffs: 


Canned apricots in sirup, and yellow 
cling peaches in sirup, 49409, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a); canned corned beef, 
lobsters, crabs, calamari, and salmon, 
49412, Cairo, Egypt (a); canned fish, 
pineapples, and fruit in sirup, 49417, 
Bordeaux, France (a); canned foods, 
49414, Cairo, Egypt (a); canned foods, 
especially fish, 49408, Haarlem, Nether- 
lands (p); canned fruit, especially grape- 
fruit, and canned vegetables and minced 
|clams, 49400, Winnipeg, Canada (a); 
canned fruit, especially pineapples, and 
asparagus, 49419, Goteborg, Sweden 
(a); canned fruit, fish, meats and vege- 
tables, 49416, Potsdam, Germany (a or 
p); canned fruit, fish, and vegetables, 
49396, Koenigsberg, Germany (a); canned 
Hawaiian pineapples, 49401, Genoa, Italy 
(a); canned pilchards, apricots, peaches, 
and pears, 49413, Alexandria, Egypt (a 
and p); canned prawns and shrimp, 49402, 
Milan, Italy (a); canned sauerkraut, 
| 49398, Lyon, France (p); canned sardines 
;and tomato sauce, 49406, Buenos Aires, 
| Argentina (a); canned vegetables, 49399, 
| Berlin, Germany (a); cocoa, breakfast, 
| 49460, St. John’s, Newfoundland (s a); 
confectionery (boxed chocolates), 49400, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); flour, 49405, Brus- 
sels, Belgium (a or p); flour, 49407, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil (a) flour, 49428, Rio de! 
Janeiro, Brazil (a); fruit (apples),' 
|49397, Paris, France (a and p); fruit| 
(apples ‘and oranges), 49396, Koenigs- 
berg, Germany (a); fruit, fresh and 
-aried, 49406, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); grain, 49404, Berlin, Germany (a); 
| lard, 49396, Koenighsberg, Germany (a); 
j lard, 49406, Koenigsberg, Germany (a); 
|medicinal food products, 49386, Sao 
| Paulo, Brazil (a); packing house prod- 
j ucts, 49396, Koenigsberg, Germany (a); 
| rice, 49419, Goteborg, Sweden (a); rice, 
| California, Japan type, fancy and extra 
| fancy, polished and unpolished, 49415, 
| Copenhagen, Denmark (a); rice, espe- 
| cially Blue Rose and long grain, 49409, 
; Copenhagen, Denmark (a); seeds, vege- 
|table and fruit, 49411, Bogota, Colom- | 
| bia (a). 
| Tron Steel, Ha~dware: 

Abrasive, brass ware, etc., 49425, Am- | 
sterdam, Netherlands (a and p); galvan- 
| ized, corrugated and plain sheets, 49436, | 
| Porto Alegre. Brazil (a); hardware, 
builders,’ furniture, and household, 49425, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (a and p); hot 
|.olled strips, 49424, Modrany u Prahy, 
| Czechoslovakia (p); pipe fittings, gas | 
and water, such as faucets, 49425, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands (a and p); stamp- 
ings for radio transformer cores, 49423, | 


| 
| 


and _ tools, 


49459, Berlin, | 


Netherlands | 





|South Africa 





Bradford, England (p); steel bands and 





1930 
6,453,539 
990,398 
8,253,031 
900,515 
1,480,780 
3,295,410 
6,288,105 
1,964,926 
500,105 
4,126 
1,460,695 


| Freight revenue ... 
| Passenger revenue 
Total oper. rev. . 
Mainterance of wa ; 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 
Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 
Net after taxes, etc 





1,089,777 
7,592.51 
76.2 


. 


Net after rents oe. 
Aver.’ miles operated....... 
Operating ratio ..... 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


ORTUNITIES 


ABROAD «++ Specific Inquiries 


for American Goods 
THE DEPARTMENT OF (COMMERCE 


ARKETS for American-made products are available the world over, 
according to the numerous inquiries to foreign merchants forwarded 
:o the Department of Commerce by its trade envoys in foreign lands. 
A wide range of products, including grease paints, water faucets, socket 
wrenches, artificial flowers, service station equipment, vending machines, 


in demand, according to the inquiries 


The world-wide nature of these demands is indicated by inquiries from '! 
Bolivia, Netherlands, South Africa, Argentina, Germany, China, Mexico, 
Canada, and numerous other countries. 

Detailed information on the many inquiries for the purchase of American 
zoods reaching the Department may be had upon application to any branch 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce centrally located | 


The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(s a) means sole agency, in the Department’s list, 


+ 





wire, for making steel wool, 49427, 
Glarus, Switzerland (p); wire, plain and 
barbed, 49436, Porto Alegre, Brazil (a); 
wrenches, socket, adjustable, 
Feuerbach, Germany (p). 


Leather: 


Kid upper leather, glazed, blacks and 
colors, 49431, Saloniki, Greece (a); 
leather, finished, 49430, Paris, France 
(a); patent leather, velvet, and box calf, 
49429, Paris, France (a); patent leather; 


and calf upper leather, 49428, Rio de| 


Janeiro, Brazil (a). 
Machinery $ 


: \" 
Air compressors, pumps, stone crush- 
| ers, 


and steam rollers, 49536, Porto 


Alegre, Brazil (a); corrugated metal cul-| 
|vert making machinery, 49434, Saska- 


toon, Canada (p); fruit and vegetable 
canning machinery, 49416, Potsdam, Ger- 
many (p); glass ampule making, filling, 
and sterilizing equipment, 49433, La Paz, 
Bolivia (p); lard refining machinery, 
49436, Porto! Alegre, Brazil (a); lathes, 
and shaping machinery, 
Alegre, Brazil (a); laundry presses, iron- 


}ing machines, and tumblers, 49437, Liv- 


erpool, England (a); machine tools, 
49435, Buenos Aires, Argentina (p); 
meat packing machinery, 49436, Porto 


Alegre, Brazil (a); steel wool making! 
Switzerland 


machines, 
(p). 


Minerals: 


49427, Glarus, 


Cement, etc., 49425, Amsterdam, Neth-! 


erlands (a and p); cement, Portland, and 
hydraulic lime, 49421, Dakar, French 
West Africa (a); zine plate, 49436, Porto 
Alegre, Brazil (a). 


Paper and Paper Goods: 


Cardboard for manufacture of playing | 


cards, 49439, Alexandria, Egypt (p); con- 
tetti, serpentines, crepe tissue, and lace 
paper, a Johannesburg, 
Africa (p); tag-making machines, 49438, 
Melbourne, Australia (p); toilet paper, 
49412, Cairo, Egypt (a). 


Petroleum Products: 


Gasoline, kerosene, and fuel, and Diesel 
oils, 49420, London, England (p); lubri- 
cating oils and greases, 49422, Amster- 
aam, Netherlands (p). 

Rubber Goods: 


Balloons, carnival, 49448, Johannes- 


49426, 


49436, Porto! 


South | 


* 
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| Dirigible Girder Test | 


Underwood & Underwood. 
The apparatus shown above has 
been devised at the United 
States Bureau of Standards to 
test the effect of twisting forces 
on a duralumin channel taken 
from the girder of a dirigible. 
The channel is suspended from 
strings and rotated by the short 
lever attached midsection. Mir- 
rors attached to the channel re- 
flect light on a scale, registering 
the amplitude of motion. The 
procedure eliminates inaccura- 
cies which would result from 
use of mechanical measuring 

devices. 


Additional Reports 
Are Submitted on 
Campaign Expenses 








Political Organizations and 
Anti-Saloon League File 
Cost Statements With| 
Clerk of the House 


Campaign expenditure reports from, 
several Republican and Democratic or- 
ganizations and from the Anti-Saloon 
League filed with the clerk of the House, | 
William Tyler Page, have just been made | 
public. | 

The Democratic National Committee, | 
jaccording to its report filed by James | 
W. Gerard, treasurer, received amounts 
during the past year totaling $619,113, 








|of $612,647, leaving a balance of $6,466. 


jin full text: 


|ment assembled on Dec. 2, with the pro- 
| posed tariff. revision of first importance. 


;rates will be increased on an average 
;of 50 per cent and in some cases as 


|the countries moving to a high protective 


| mert 


'to 280,000 tons in October. 


and disbursed during that period a total | 


( 
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‘Christmas Trade in Philippines - Means Developed 


Decreased About 15 Per Cent To Check Erosion — 


Austria Expected to Increase Tariff Rates on Average of Of Arable Land 
50 Per Cent, According to World Survey 


Of Business 


Christmas trade in the Philippine | 


‘Islands is estimated at approximately 15 


per cent below last year, according to 
the weekly survey of world business con- 
ditions by the Department of Commerce. 

Austria is preparing to raise its tariff 
rates, according to the review, while lit- 
tle improvement is shown in the reports 
from other nations covered in the review. 

(The sections of the review dealing 
with Canada and certain Latin American 
countries was printed in the issue of 
Jan. 3.) 

The sections dealing with the Philip- 
pine Islands and other countries follow 


Austria 


Austria.—The new Austrian cabinet 
was formed Dec. 4 under Dr. Ender, 
formerly Governor of Orarlberg. Parlia- 


Hearings are now being held and it is! 
generally expected locally that tariff 


much as 300 percent. Austria is among 
tariff as a definite policy. The Hun- 
garian-Czechoslovak tariff dispute is ex- 
pected to benefit Austria as Hungary is 
now endeavoring to arrange an improve-| 
of commercial relations with 
Austria. 

The commercial treaty with Germany 
already ratified by Germany has been 
favorably reported by the Austrian Par- 
liamentary Committee and early ratifica- 
tion with minor changes is probable. 
Reports from the industries continue un- 
favorable. A comparison of the first 
nine months of 1930 with the corre- 
sponding period in 1929 shows the fol- 
lowing percentages of decline in ex- 
ports: Ready-made clothing 16; pig iron 
42; cotton yarn 40 and wood 19. Im- 
ports 'of raw materials declined 19 per 
cent and coal 29 per cent. Only approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of Autsria’s saw mills 
are now in operation and the machinery 
industry is working at 35 per cent of} 
capacity. 

Unfilled orders of the Alpine Mining} 
Co., at the end of November amounted 
to 29,000 tons as compared with 35,000 
tons at the end of the previous month. 
The company’s production of pig iron 
totalled 12,000 tons and of steel ingots 
18,000 tons, each 1,000 tons less than 
in October. Lignite production in- 
creased from 260,000 tons in September 
Paper out- 
put amounted to 18,400 tons in October 
and that of cellulose 18,200 tons, as com- 
pared with 16,100 tons and 17,700 tons, | 
respectively, in September. Unfilled} 
orders in cotton spinning mills at the 
end of October totalled 8,100,000) 
pounds, or 100,000 more than at the end | 
of the preceding month. The official | 
railway report for October showed a| 
freight traffic of 400,000,000 net freight- | 
ton kilometers, or 27,000,000 more than 
in September. 

Unemployment on Dec. 1 
263,000 dole recipients, 40,000 without 
|dole and 57,000 recipients of old age| 





burg, South Africa (p); mechanical rub-| The report also stated that the cash on pensions, bringing the total to 360,000) 


ber goods, including belts and _ hose, 
49440, Saint Ouen, France (a); tires, 
automobile, 49441, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 


vakia (a); waterproof garments, 49440, | 


Saint Ouen, France (a). 
Shoe and Leather Manufactures: 


Boots and shoes, 49440, Saint Ouen, 
France (a). 


Specialties: 


Bicycle chains, bells, hubs, and coaster 
brakes, 49442, Milan, Italy (a); cards, 
especially funeral, 49444, La Paz, Bolivia 
(p); carnival goods and novelties, 49448} 
Johannesburg, South Africa (p); clocks, 
balance wheel, 49445, Merida, Mexico (a 
and p); cork, granulated and compressed 
into sheets, for bath mats, shoe soles, 


; gaskets, etc., 49452, Osaka, Japan (a); 
49425, Amsterdam, | 


household articles, 
Netherlands (a and p); phonograph and 
amplifying apparatus, electric, 49392, 
Penang, Straits Settlements (a); toys 
and novelties, 49446, Hamburg, Germany 
(a or p); vending machines, handkerchief, 
49443, London, Canada (p). 

Textiles: 

Costumes, carnival, and fancy dress, 
49448, Johannesburg, South Africa (p); 
cotton cloth, woven, plain and printed, 
49450, Caracas, Venezuela (a); cotton, 
gray sheeting, and blue denims, 49454, 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands (a); cotton 
plece goods, 49456, San Jose, Costa Rica 
(a); cotton print goods, especially cre- 


tonnes, sateens, voiles, and gabardines, | 


49449, Stockholm, Sweden (a); cotton, 


| raw, and cotton linters, 49447, Enschede, 


Netherlands (a) cotton voiles, 49451, 
Athens, Greece (a); dress goods, printed 
cotton, and cotton and silk mixed, 49451, 
Athens, Greece (a); dress materials, 
fancy, carnival, 49448, Johannesburg, 
(p); flowers, artificial, 
49488, Johannesburg, South Africa (p); 
haberdashery (neckties), 49456, San Jose, 
Costa Rica (a); hosiery, cotton, rayon, 
and silk, 49456, San Jose, Costa Rica (a); 
hosiery and underwear, cotton, 49458, 
Oruro, Bolivia (p) linoleum, in rolls, in- 
iaid, and imitation, 
49449, Stockholm, 


Sweden (a); rayon 


‘cloth, woven, plain and printed, 49450, | 


Caracas, Venezuela (a); rayon silk, and 
silk mixture goods, 49453, Havana, Cuba 
(a); rayon and silk goods, 49456, San 
Jose, Costa Rica (a); rugs, wool, soft, 
49449, Stockholm, Sweden (a); silk voiles, 
49451, Athens, Greece (a); wearing ap- 
parel (waterproof garments), 49440, 


| Saint Ouen, France (a); webs, brace and 


suspender, cotton with paper shoot and 
in rayon mixture, 49452, Manchester, 
England (a); wool noils and combings, 
49455, Shanghai, China (p); yarns, cot- 
ton, silk, and wool, 49457, Bogota, Co- 
lombia (p). 


49449, Stockholm, | 
| Sweden (a); oilcloth, white and in colors, 


|hand Jan. 1, 1930, was $15,404, and that | 
|contributions and loans to Jan. 1, 1931,| 
' totaled $603,709. 


There are unpaid obligations against | 
| the organization, according to the report, 
of $628,618, owed as follows: County 
| treasury of New York, $402,250, the in- 
| terest on which loan amounts to $1,118; 
to John J. Raskob, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, $225,- 
250. There are also unpaid bills amount- 
ing to $3,500, the report shows. 

Robert V. Fleming, treasurer of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee, filed a statement for that or- 
ganization showing total receipts for the 
year of $249,482, and disbursements of 
$264,995. 

The Anti-Saloon League of America, in 
a report filed by Edward B. Dunford, 
treasurer of the 1930 campaign com- 
mittee of that organization, received | 
$7,235 during the year 1930, and ex-! 
pended in the same period amounts to- 
taling $6,762, leaving a balance of $162. 

Mabel Lyman, of Waltham, Mass., was 
the heaviest contributor, according to 
the report, which shows that the organ- 
ization received $1,000 from her. Wil-! 
liam A. Sunday, of Wenona, Ind., ex-| 
pended $693 of the total amount re-| 
ceived, the report shows. 

George G. Hollingshead, treasurer of | 
the political committee of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League of New Jersey, filed a re- 
port for that organization showing re-! 
ceipts for 1930 of $5,539, with expendi- 
|tures of $5,511, leaving a balance of | 
$28. 
| A sum totaling $6,500 was expended | 
by the Republican State Central Commit- | 
|} tee, according to a report filed by J. 
|Matt Chilton, national committeeman. | 








‘Transport Supplies 
Exempt From Duty 





Ruling Affects Imports With-| 
drawn From Warehouses 


\' New York, Jan. 3.—The Customs Court | 
has ruled that articles, withdrawn from | 
: bonded warehouse for use as supplies of | 
United States Army transports, are free 
|of duty, under section 14, Tariff Act of | 
| 1897, upon proper proof that such trans- | 
| ports are engaged “in trade between the | 
Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United 
States,” as therein provided. 

This question arose in connection with | 
protests (Nos, 326273-G-34035, etc.) of; 
Thorley & Pitt, et al., against the action | 
| of the collector of customs, at San Fran- 
| cisco, in imposing duty on certain beef, 
{withdrawn from bonded warehouse for 





| by $600,000 to $237,000,000. 


‘compared with $31,000,000 and $25,000,-| 


lexports to the United States declined 


or 100,000 more than a year ago. Whole-| 
sale prices have declined on an average 
of 10 per cent since January and a drop | 


in a fairly good Christmas trade. The| 
wholesale price index now stands at 107! 
or at three points less than a month} 
ago. The index of quotations on the| 
Vienna stock exchange declined during 
November from 787 to 750. 

Gold cover of the National Bank at} 
the middle of December amounted to| 
35.6 per cent of outstanding bank notes 
and call liabilities, as against 39.8 per) 
cent a month earlier. Savings deposits 
in nine banks in Vienna and the prin- 
cipal cities increased during November 
Imports 
during November were valued at $32,-| 
600,000 and exports at $21,500,000, as | 


000, respectively, in October. Declared 
from $498,000 in September to $352,000 | 
in October. 


British Malaya 


British Malaya.—Local trade failed to 
revive during the holiday season and 
business conditions have taken a down-| 
ward trend, following the November | 
feeling of confidence. A continual re- 
duction in general stocks is one good 
feature but credits and collections are 
still difficult and the adverse balance of | 
trade continues, although the margin of | 
imports is growing less. The rainy sea- 
son has retarded somewhat construc-| 
tion activity. November imports of auto- 
mobiles were the lowest in 1930. Reg- 
istrations, however, were slightly higher 
than October indicating a reduction in| 
stocks of new cars. Textile demand is| 
light and subsidiary markets are quiet. 
Japanese activity continues. 


China 


China.—Announcement is made that 
the Chinese government will levy special 
excise duties on cotton yarn, matches, | 
and cement, effective on Jan. 1. Sixteen| 
other commodities will be similarly taxed 





use as supplies on an Army transport} 
plying between San Francisco and At- 
lantic coast reports, Manila, and Guam, | 
respectively. 

The collector’s position was that United 
States Army transports are not “vessels 
of the United States” within the statu- 
tory provision which permits the with- 
drawal from bonded warehouses, free of 
duty, of supplies for such vessels. This 
opinion is not accepted by the court 
which points out, however, the plain- 
tiffs failed to present adequate proof in 
support of the claim that the beef in 
question was entitled to free entry. The 
protests, therefore, are overruled with- | 
out the court affirming the action of the 
collector. 





(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
November 


Eleven Months 
1930 1929 
84,620,225 99,294,890 
13,486,075 16,981,858 
108,280,859 128,224,553 
13,631,240 18,065,275 
19,077,129 24,440,945 
39,956,739 45,493,410 
80,022,239 95,711,751 
28,258,620 32,512,802 
6,363,871 7,355,180 

30,128 29,988 
21,864,621 25,127,634 
17,107,735 19,970,247 

7,592.50 7,564.94 
73.9 74.6 


1929 
8,158,994 
1,425,984 

10,662,360 
1,680,873 
2,130,868 
4,010,129 
8,528,909 
2,133,451 

548,180 

6,163 
1,579,108 
1,145,979 
7,592.46 
80.0 


1930 


| 


8,458 
85 


November 


6,596,846 
1,188,637 
8,827,559 
1,641,083 
1,452,828 
3,798,734 
7,527,819 
1,299,740 

610,000 
yy 
689,141 
803,077 


3 


Chicago and North Western 
Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 
8,333,794 89,959,849 104,816,894 | 
1,674,973 17,885,288 21,796,468 
11,410,564 121,308,602 143,827,327 
1,972,350 17,938,921 19,859,654 
2,166,248 22,855,163 26,325,718 
4,528,568 46,145,035 52,207,812 
9,328,475 93,974,659 105,640,245 
2,082,089 27,328,943 38,187,087 
900,000 8,190,000 9,310,000 
1,391 19,766 16,587 | 
1,180,698 19,119,183 28,860,49F 
933,428 16,297,328 26,153,816 
8,475.17 8,458.52 8,466.03 | 
81.8 77.5 73.4 | 


1 


52 1 


* 


1,374,492 
194.737 
1,710,975 
285,000 
358,636 
802,015 
1,577,069 
1 


*47,572 


November 
930 1929 
1,636,146 
266,099 
2,120,849 
298,344 
396,164 
946,542 
1,776,317 
344,532 
101,702 
117 
242,713 


Eleven Months 
1930 1929 
17,967,770 19,019,340 
2,979,654 3,710,592 
22,781,092 25,046,692 
8,441,357 3,570,856 
4,324,702 4,895,623 
9,530,570 10,325,766 
18,789,504 19,762,966 | 
3,991,588 5,283,726 
1,185,661 1,268,016 

3,045 2,637 | 
2,802,882 4,013,073 | 


33,906 
98,426 

369 
35,111 


| 000 


18,936 of which 


| building. 


| purely seasonal. 


| surtax. 


‘not less than $3 per 100 pounds. 


| The 
| wholesale prices of locally made lard sub- 
| stitute at 10 cents per pound and edible 
| oil at 90 cents to $1 dollar per imperial 


| holidays 





158,658 
1,746.53 
83.8 


1,914,633 3,245,854 | 
1,741.30 1,746.53 
82.5 78.9 


5736.94 


92.2 


Defict. 


Conditions 


rte during the coming year. All 


orth China railways are expected to re- 


sume normal traffic by Jan. 1. 

No definite information concerning the 
new tariff is yet available. South China 
business is temporarily halted because 
of holiday observances. . Prospects for 
an early settlement of the Kwangsi sit- 
uation are indicated, which, if success- 
ful, should result in substantial improve- 
ment in operating conditions with in- 
terior areas, and thus prove a stimulat- 


jing factor for trade in the early Spring 


months. 


Manchuria’s trade remains dull in all 
lines. Some activity is reported in bean 
shipments through Vladivostock to 
Europe, with, however, no assurance of 
any revival of such transactions. Trade 
during the year has indicated gradual de- 
clines from month to month. Outlook 
for the coming year is dependent on for- 
eign demand for Manchurian products. 
A large harvest still awaits buyers. 


November customs figures at Dairen| 


show declines from one year ago of from 
5 to 60 per cent in receipts of iron and 
steel, electrical goods, machinery, rail- 
way plant and materials, and kerosene; 
and declines ranging from 25 to 75 per 
cent in export shipments. Railway ton- 
nages indicate a decline from norfiial of 
from 60 to 70 per cent. 


France 


France.—Foreign trade in November 
showed an adverse balance of 809,000,- 
000 francs with imports valued at 4,249,- 
and exports at 3,440,000 francs. 
The adverse balance for the 
months totals 8,411,000 frances as com- 
pared with 7,550,000 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. Unemployment 
continues to increase rapidly; on Dec. 13 
the total number of registered unem- 
ployed in receipt of allowances was 
5,439 were in Paris. 
Comparative figures were 878 on Sept. 
20 of this year and 689 on Dec. 13, 1929. 


Japan 
Japan.—Business in Japan was gen- 


jerally quiet during the last week of De- 
cember with interest centered on year-| 


end settlements, which were expected to 
be made without difficulty. The money 
market was more active with discount 
rates advancing owing to the cautious 
attitude of bankers. A slight upward 
trend, particularly in spinning shares, 
featured the stock market, which was 
generally steadier. 

Although operating profits for the 
year show a considerable drop, with sev- 
eral important companies reporting 
losses, the results are generally better 
than anticipated, with serious losses 
confined largely to shipping and ship- 
Declines in profits in the cot- 
ton industry are reported to be very 
slight. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—Many im- 
porters are endeavoring to liquidate 


5 numbered! stocks for low inventories at the begin-| 


ning of the new year. Except in the au- 
tomotive trade, collections are better and 
loans are met more promptly. Textile 


business shows slight improvement with | 


fair activity in inexpensive’ cotton lines. 
Silk stocks, however, are abnormally 


lin retail prices in December resulted} heavy. 


Automobile dealers are liquidating 
stocks and ordering new models for an- 
ticipated business in’ February and 
March. Trade in most imported food- 
stuffs is below normal. Harvest pros- 
pects for native food crops are good. 
The sugar market is slack, awaiting the 
result of European conferences. Octo- 
ber exports were 23 per cent under 
October, 1929, and imports were 26 per 
cent lower. 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—The volume of 
Christmas trade is estimated at least 
15 per cent. below last year. Although 
retail sales of textiles showed an in- 
erease over recent business, this was 
Collections continue 
difficult and new credits are very limited. 
The general trend of import trade is 
downward. 


Australia 


Australia.—Fair holiday business and 
the success of the £28,000,000 conversion 
loan recently offered on the local mar- 
ket have tended to revive optimism 
throughout the Commenwealth. Holi- 
day travel declined 50 per cent, however, 
and December mail declined 18 per cent 
in volume. Trading in wheat continues 


lat a standstill owing to misunderstar.d- 


ing relative to application of the Govern- 
ment’s minimum price guarantee. Banks 
have issued a statement indicating that 
advances to the Government are se- 
riously curtailing credits to trade. 


Trinidad 


Trinidad—The general financial de- 


| pression continues and the Government 
‘expects a considerable decrease in rev- 


enue for 1930, but has ample surplus 
funds for present needs. Revenues will 
be enlarged by increasing customs duty 
on gasoline, naphtha, benzine, etc., to 16 
cents per imperial gallon plus 10 per cent 
The Trinidad Government in- 
tends to assist all local industries. The 
large local firms apparently have ample 
funds. A large modern plant using 
British machinery. is manufacturing lard 
substitutes and edible oil from copra and 
another small factory manufactures edi- 
ble oil from coconuts. In order to pro- 
tect this new industry and assist copra 
producers the government fixes each 
week the wholesale price for copra at 
It is 
estimated that this factory can use 
three-fourths of the total annual copra 


|crop if exportation of copra products to 


other West Indian Islands 
Trinidad Government 


is feasible. 
has fixed 


gallon according to size of container. In 
order to protect this new industry pre- 


| vious customs duties are rescinded and 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 


new ones impo*ed. 


Venezuela 


Venezuela.—Economic conditions in 
Venezuela in general showed no improve- 
ment during December. The weakness 


|of exchange, slow coffee sales, and re- 


duced petroleum production during the 
contributed toward lessened 
trade. 


the month which lent encouragement to 
hopes for improvement curing January, 
when the exportation of coffee should 
be well under way. 


first 11} 


The value of the bolivar took} 
an upward turn during the last half of 


The bolivar sank 
to new low levels during the early part 
of December, exchange being considered x 
extremely low for that time of the year,'in trade can be expected this Summer, ,. 


Review of Soil-saving and 
Water-conservation Sur- 


- Bureau of Chemistry 


By establishing stations to check ero- 
sion of farm land, the Bureau of Chem- 


farmers hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually, states Dr. Henry G. Knight, 
chief of the Bureau, in his annual report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
just made public by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Soil-saving and water 
schools to be established in various re- 


soil-erosion prevention in the future, ac- 
cording to the report. 

The Department’s summary of Dr, 
| Knight’s report follows in full text: 
Provision of a practical working in- 
| ventory of this country’s soil-fertility re- 
| sources, based on a thoroughly scientific 
| classification of agriclultural land ac- 

ding to its productivity, by means of 





| cor 
soil surveys, is important to American 
farmers. 
Readjustment in Progress 

At present and for the immediate fu- 
ture the information provided by the soil 
survey has peculiar value because of 
the readjustment which is taking place 
in agriculture, and because this is the 
|information upon which inevitably the 
future land classification must be based. 

During the fiscal year 1930, more than 
20,000,000 acres of land in 27 States and 


vey, bringing the total agricultural land 
| 800,000,000 acres. 





| by the farmer, and the utilization for for- 


vey Made in Report of | 


istry and Soils has taken steps to elimi-_ 
nate a source of loss which has cost ~ 


conservation , 


gions will provide practical means of . 


Territories were mapped by the soil sur- + 


now mapped by the Bureau to more than . 
This information fa- - 
|vors the most effective use of his land ;¢ 


}estry and grazing of marginal and sub- . 


| marginal lands, which are now increas- 
jing the unprofitable crop surpluses. 


| The Bureau by establishing soil-ero- ' 


|sion-prevention stations during the past 


| destructive force which threatens the 
| ture—erosion by rainwash and gullying, 
which annually has removed from the 
farm lands of the United States plant- 
food with an estimated value of hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 


Stations for soil erosion prevention 
were located in Oklahoma, Kansas, Mis- 


| stations in Oklahoma and Texas. 
Knight reports plans for soil-saving and 
| 


water-conservation schools at the re- 
gional stations to spread as widely and 
| rapidly as possible practical methods of 
| soil-erosion prevention. 


Better Fertilizer Provided 


| Better ‘and cheaper fertilizers in 
‘greater quantities than ever before have 
| become available to farmers within the 
| past few years and the fertilizer indus- 
try has been revolutionized by the proc- 
esses for fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen and for making concentrated fer- 


reau of Chemistry and Soils, through its 
Fixed Nitrogen Laboratory and Experi- 
mental work at Arlington farm, has 
played a leading part. 


the air, methods of making urea, and 
processes by which the most important 
constituents of plant food—nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash—are combined 


fertilizer for better distribution to crops, 


To free American farmers from their 
present dependence upon foreign supplies 
| Of potash, for which they now pay ap- 
livered at Atlantic Seaboard, the Bureau 
jis seeking methods by which large do- 
| mestic supplies of potash materials can 
be converted into fertilizer cheaper than 
|the imported product. These methods 
are meeting with increasing success, says 
Dr. Knight, and the current annual pro- 
duction of potash salts within the United 
ce aaa reached a total of more 
an 0 tons with a val f - 
000,000. ° — 
Crop Utilization 
| Methods of profitably utilizing farm 
purposes will meet the present needs of 
| farm crops, and adding to the crop sur- 
pluses now faced by agriculture. 
From a purely economic standpoint it 
protein and the coarser parts of wheat 
me grow an additional bushel of 
yheat per acre; it is more im 
utilize the cull trea 
undersized, the oversized, the odd-shaped 


dinary commerce, than to develop new 
| orchards and produce additional yields 
| of fruits and vegetables. 

_ A majority of the 131 major lines of 
Inquiry, and of the 559 subprojects car- 


profitable utilization of products of the 
farm, ranch and orchard. 


and Technological Research unit, ranges 
from the production of organic acids by 
fermentation methods to the technic of 
teins, 


insecticides, 


fungicides, tannin 


ucts. It includes practical research in 


| tion and spoilage. It includes work on 
chemistry, and studies of spontaneous 
combustion of farm products. which 
reaches beyond the agricultural field to 
afford protection against fire and dust 


million people and produce goods valued 
‘at several billion of dollars. 
ao 
crop usually increase the demand for 
bolivars. With the continued weakening 


Uruguay 


Uruguay.—Business in general regis- 
tered a further decline in December and 
the volume of sales i.. 
the lowest of any month of the year, 
Sales of holiday goods were much ‘elow 
expectations and the merchants’ who had 
been counting on Christmas trade to im- 
prove their cash position have been di§- 
appointed. The further decline in the 
exchange value of the peso made all 
bvsiness uncertain and contributed to t 
widespread belief that no improvement 


| 





| year began to combat effectively the most , 


|future prosperity of American agricul- , 


souri, Texas and North Carolina, and ~ 
many farmers have already come to the 
Des 


tilizers—developments in. which the. Bu-: 


_ Ways in which the Bureau is improv- ; 
ing the process of fixing nitrogen from ; 


more effectively into single grains of 


are accomplishments of the past year. ° 


| proximately $23,000,000 annually as de- 


crops for new commercial and industrial ! 


agriculture better than producing bigger ' 
more important to utilize the oil, the * 


fruits or vegetables, the ' 


product which is not acceptable in or- ! 


ried on by the Bureau have as their : 
principal object the more complete and | 


The work of the Bureau’s Chemical | 
producing sugars, vegetable oils, pro- 4 


materials and a variety of other prod- { 


the utilization of farm and industrial ; 
wastes and naval stores and studies in % 
food preservation and in food deteriorae - 


crop chemistry, on fruit and vegetable - 


explosions in factories which employ a ; 


. the early exportations of the coffee 


of the bolivar, collections became slower, 4 


many lines was’ 
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»» State 


v. 
RicHarpD L. METCALFE ET AL. 
Nebraska Supreme Court. 
No. 27675. 

appellant; JoHN F. 

Horiarty, Harry B. FLEHARTY and 
Tuomas J. O’Brign for appellees. 
Before Goss, C. J., and Ross, DEAN, 
Goop, THOMPSON, EBERLY and Day, JJ. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 28, 1930 

Day, J.—This is an action brought by 
a@ resident, elector and taxpayer to en- 
join the City of Omaha from proceeding 
to carry out the provisions of an act of 
the Legislature authorizing it to estab- 
lish and maintain a municipal univer- 
sity.. The plaintiff contends that the 
legislative act (chapter 200, Laws, 1929) 
is unconstitutional and void. The de- 
tants filed demurrers to the petition 
of the plaintiff, which were sustained by 
the trial judge, the Hon. Frank M. 


Dineen. 
upon his petition and refused to plead 


further, whereupon the action was dis- | 


missed. 

The record in this case is very brief, 
consisting only of the petition and the 
demurrer of the several defendants. The 
defendants are the councilmen of the 
City of Omaha and the appointed regents 
of the projected university. 
present state of the record, the plead- 
ings establish the questions of fact in 
the case. The City of Omaha, pursuant 
to the power and authority conferred 


upon such a city by Article XI, Const., | 
became on July 18, 1922, a home rule| 


city by adopting the “existing law” or 
charter governing it as its “home rule” 
charter. 


Home Rule Charter Said 


To Bar University 


The legislative act, which the appel- 
lant contends is unconstitutional and 
void, authorizes the establishment, main- 
tenance, and operation of a municipal 
university in cities of the metropolitan 
class, upon a vote of the electors thereof, 


provides for its management and con-| 


trol by a board of regents, and a special 
tax to be levied annually for the support 
of such university. By virtue of the au- 
thority conferred by this legislative 
act, the question was submitted to a 
vote of the electors of the City of 
Omaha, with the result that the majority 
of the votes cast upon the proposition 
were in favor of it. The City Council 
of the City of Omaha then passed an 
ordinance establishing the university un- 
der the provisions of the statute. 

It is urged by the appellant that the 
city, having adopted a “home rule” 
charter under the provisions of Article 
XI, Const., the Legislature was excluded 
from any right to authorize the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the uni- 
versity provided for by said act. The 
constitutional provision under which the 
city adopted its “home rule” charter is 
as follows: 
ulation of more than 5,000 inhabitants 
may frame a: charter for its own gov- 


ernment consistent with and subject to| 


the Constitution and laws of this 
* * *” Const., Article XI, sec- 
tion 2. 

The effect of the adoption of a “home 
rule” charter has been heretofore con- 


sidered by this court in several cases./the schools from the control of the | ing those principles which precedent and | 
In Schroeder v. Zehrung, 108 Neb. 573,! 


we held that, “The provisions of sec- 
tion 3, Article III, of the Constitution, 
relating to the referendum, have refer- 
ence to the acts of the State Leisla- 
ture only, and are not applicable to 
municipal legislation.” The court cited 
with approval upon this point, Simpson 
v. Paddock, 195 Mich. 581; Heilbron v. 
Summer, 186 Cal. 648; and Ex parte 
Johnson, 201 Pac. (Okla. Cr.) 533. 

In Consumers Coal Co. v. City of Lin- 
coln, *he court proceeded to advance a 
step in defining the situation created 
by th» adoption of a “home rule” charter 
under our constitutional provision: By 
section 2, Article XIa of the Constitu- 
tion, power is conferred upon the elec- 


torate of a city to frame a charter for: 


its own government as fully and com- 
pletely as the electorate of the State 
may form a State Constitution, subject 
only to the limitations contained in said 
section that said charter shall be “con- 
sistent with and subject to the Consti- 
tution and laws of this State.” “The 
purpose of the constitutional provision 
is to render cities independent of 
State legislation as to all sub- 
jects which are of strictly municipal 
concern; therefore, as to such mat- 
ters general laws 
yield to the charter.” Then follows in 
order of consideration by this 
Sandell v. City of Omaha, 115 Neb. 861, 
which cites, quotes, and approves the 
rule as to subjects, which are exclu- 
sively for a “home rule” city to deter- 
mjne and from which State legislation 
is excluded. 


State Legislation Not 


Entirely Excluded 


In Salsbury v. City of Lincoln, 117 
Neb. 465, the court again held that, 
“while a home rule charter of a city, 
adopted pursuant to the constitutional 
provisions, may not contravene any pro- 
“vision of the Constitution or of any 
general statute enacted by the Legis- 
lature, it is, in all other respects, binding 
and controlling. A city may enact and 
put into such charter any provisions for 
its Government that it deems proper, so 
long as they do not run contrary to the 
Constitution or any general statute.” 

To a like effect is City of Lincoln v. 
L. B. Johnson, 117 Neb. 301, in which 
we used this language: “In matters 
relating exclusively to municipal affairs, 
the Lincoln home. rule charter prevails 
over conflicting provisions in a State 
statute containing legislation on the 
same subject applicable to cities of dif- 
ferent classes generally.” 

We have cited at some length from 
the cases heretofore decided by this 
court, because an examination of the 
adjudicated cases in other jurisdictions 
impresses us with the desirability and 
even the necessity of keeping the his- 
tory of the judicial construction of this 
constitutional provision ever in mind. It 
is the well established law of this State 
that in matters of strictly municipal con- 
cern, cities which have adopted a “home 
rule” charter, under Article XI, of the 
Constitution, are not subject to State 
legislation. But in such cities, State leg- 


islation is not excluded upon such sub- | 
jects as pertain to State affairs as dis- | 


tinguished from strictly municipal af- 
fairs. 

Now the appellant contends that the 
establishment and maintenance of the 





Is Uphel 
o Establish Municipal University By Compensation 





Adoption of Home Rule Charter Fou 
Prevent Action Taken Under Stat- 
‘utes of Nebraska : 


The plaintiff elected to stand| 


In the! 


“Any city having a pop-| 


applicable to cities | 


court, | 





din Right 


nd Not to 





State of Nebraska: Lincoln. 
;university by the City of Omaha, as| 


provided by Ch. 200, Laws, 1929, is 
a municipal concern; a municipal affair 
as distinguished from a matter of State 
concern. A careful perusal of the deci- 
sions of the courts of other States, 
wherein the question as to what are the 
functions of the municipality and the 
functions of the State in relation to each 
other, clearly indicate that this is a diffi- 
| cult and intricate task. 


Cases Bearing on 


Question Considered 





| To support his contention, the appel-| 


jlant cites the case of St. Clair v. City 
|of Lincoln, 101 Neb. 163. This case held! 
, that a tax authorized by the City of Lin- | 
|coln, to induce the State to keep the| 
State university in Lincoln rather than | 
| move it to a location on the State farm, 
{two and one-half miles distant and just | 
| outside the city limits, was one for a| 
‘corporate or municipal purpose. This | 
case arose and was decided prior to the | 
adoption of a home rule charter by the 
City of Lincoln. 

Hence it was not decided with refer- | 
|}ence to a “home rule” charter or the 
; constitutional provision authorizing its | 
adoption. However, considering the case, 
as an authority upon the question pre-| 
sented here, it decided that the matter | 
of the location of the State university | 
was a municipal matter or concern. It! 
cannot be made to hold, by any construc-! 
, tion of words that the university was a| 
“municipal affair” or a “municipal con- | 
cern” of the City of Lincoln. | 

Turner v. Hattiesburg, 98 Miss. 337, | 
also cited by the appellant is almost} 
identical to the St. Clair case. There is | 
dictum in the case, which supports the | 
appellant’s contention. Nevertheless, the | 
question before the court in that ¢ase, | 
was the validity of a tax for the pur-| 
| pose of procuring the location of a State 
|normal school in that city. Whatever 
may be stated in that opinion, the point 
| decided, as shown by a careful reading of | 
| opinion and the syllabus was that taxes 
to pay bonds, the proceeds of which were | 
used to induce the location of the State 
| normal college, were for a municipal 
jpurpose. Likewise, this case was not 
decided under a “home rule” charter 
adopted under a@ constitutional provi- 
sion, with a view to determine under 
such a situation, the apparently illusive 
line of demarcation that differentiates 
between State and municipal affairs. 

Appellant cites us to Law v. San Fran- 
cisco, 144 Calif. 390, wherein the court 
| held that the issuance of bonds for the | 
repair of existing school houses and for 
new school houses is a municipal affair. 
That also, the charter provisions for a 
bonded indebtedness for municipal im- 
provements, including school houses must 
prevail over a general State law. The 
opinion in this case quotes and approves 
language to the same effect in the previ- ' 
;ous case of Wetmore v. Oakland, 99! 
‘Calif. 151. 


Methods Used in Other 


| States Discussed 


In California there was a complicated | 
system of school control. In the early | 
| days, the cities operated under a special 
legislative charter, which provided for | 
a department of education. The Con-| 
stitution of 1879 did not entirely remove | 


municipalities. One vestige of ‘ the} 
former system remaining seems to have 
been city control over bonded indebted- 
ness for buildings. 

However, the same court held in Han- 
cock v. Board of Education, 140 Calif. 
554, that the school system is a matter | 
of general concern, and not a municipal 
affair. To the same effect also is Ken- 
nedy v. Miller, 97 Calif. 429. These 
cases were decided prior to Wetmore v. 
Oakland, supra, and Law v. California, 
supra. 

The latter cases seem to be a quali- 
fication of the rule formerly announced. 
These cases were discussed in the case 
of Los Angeles City School District v. 
Longden, 148 Calif. 380, which at- 
tempted to reconcile them but in fact 
overruled them as an apparent authority | 
for the doctrine that education was a} 
municipal affair. 

It appears that the legal history of 
the schools in California so affect the 
decisions of the court on this question 
that they can have but little persuasive | 
force in the solution of our problem, For 
an analysis of the California cases on 
this subject, see McBains “Law and Prac- 
tice of Municipal Home Rule”; and “Mu-'! 
nicipal Affairs” by William Carey Jones, 
California Law Review, vol. 1, p. 132. 


v. 
| pellant, holds that unless the municipal 


charter forbids, the city may build a! 
school house. As indicated, we have ex-| 
amined every case cited by appellant, | 


and we have not neglected the cases cited 

|by the appellee. Particular attention | 
| has been given to those decisions cited | 
| from States, which have a similar con- 
stitutional provision for the adoption 
of a “home rule” charer. 


The appellee cites several Missouri 
cases. An examination of the Missouri | 
cases brings us the following informa- | 
tion: That they throw no great light! 


{upon our subject. At a time much later| 
, than any of the cases cited, the court 


itself in Goodnow v. Kansas City, 184} 
| Mo. 109, stated their precedents were 
|of little help in determining the dis- | 


| tinction between local and State matters. | 
| These cases, together with many other| 
cases from other jurisdictions, are not 
strictly in point, but they are sufficiently 
janalogous to demonstrate the difficulty 
|of determining a test by the applica-| 
| tion of which we may determine whether | 
|a matter is one of strictly municipal | 
;concern or one of State concern, 


Rulings Rested on 
| Each Case’s Facts 


Up to the present time this court has: 
decided in cases arising under a home 
rule charter adopted under the consti- 
tutional provision, that voting munici-| 
pal bonds for an aviation field (City 
| of Lincoln v. Johnson, 117 Neb, 301), and 
that improving the streets, alleys and 
| highways within the corporate limits of 
a city (Salisbury v. City of Lincoln, 
117 Neb. 465) are subjects of strictly 
municipal concern. 

In Consumers Coal Co. y. City of| 
|Lincoln, supra, this court said, quoted 
|from approval from City of Spokane v. 
Bq E. R. Co., 75 Wash. 651, as follows: 
“It is not easy in all cases to distin- 
guish between municipal powers and 
State powers. * * * We must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with the consid- | 








eration of each case as it arises, apply- in time the directors of our political | tion, 





| act, or by securing the permission of the 


‘under the recognized rules of law, are | 


|to be presumed in all such cases, where 


| 
| mitigating circumstances. 
1 










Penalty Imposed | 


| Act Is Sustained 


| ee 
Additional Charges Upheld’ 
Thouch No Wilful Non-| 


compliance With Georgia 
Law Was Proved 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta. 
McCorRMACK ET AL. 
Vv. 
SHADBURN 
Georgia Court of Appeals. 
No. 20807. 

ARCHIBALD H. Davis for plaintiff in er- 
ror; A. B. ToLLIson for defendant 
in error. 

Before Broy.es, C. J., and BLoopwoRTH 
and LuKE, JJ. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 18, 1930 
LUKE, J.—The Industrial Commission 

of Georgia, upon the application of R. T. 

Shadburn for a review of the award of 

Commissioner Land, affirmed the Com-' 

missioner’s award of compensation, with 

the addition of a penalty’ of $153, and an | 
attorney's fee of $306, payable to the re- | 
spective persons held to be entitled} 
thereto, as a penalty, provided for by sec- | 
tion 67, paragraph (b), of the Workmen’s | 

Compensation Act, for willful failure on 

the part of the employer to comply with 

the provisions of the act, by either reject- 
ing the act, insuring as required by, the 





Industrial Commission to pay compensa- 
tion direct. 

Upon an appeal by the employer to the | 
Superior Court of Gwinnett County, the 
finding of the commission, so far as the 
award of compensation was concerned, | 
was approved and affirmed but the assess- 
ment of the penalty for failure to comply 
with the act, and the allowance of the 
attorney’s fee, were both disapproved and | 
disallowed. Exception was taken to such | 
disapproval and disallowance, and error 
is assigned upon the ground that the find- | 
ings of the commission in the premises 
are essentially findings of fact, which, | 


not to be disturbed upon appeal. 


Evidence Inconclusive 
Although the bill of exceptions appears | 
to be duly certified as true, and as con- 
taining all the evidence and specifying all 
of the record material to a clear under- 
standing of the errors complained of, our ! 
careful inspection fails to disclose any | 
evidence whatever upon the question of 
whether there was willful neglect on the 
part of the employer to comply with the 
act, as a result of which the commission | 
was warranted in assessing the penalty 
and allowing the attorney’s fee: 
Assuming, as we must in the circum- | 
stances, that there likewise was no evi- | 
dence on the subject before the superior | 
court, it follows that the superior court 
erred in reversing the finding of the In- 
dustrial Commission. In our view of the 
statutory intent, “willful neglect” ought 





the employer furnishes no evidence of 


The judgment of the superior court, so 
far as it disapproves and disallows the 
penalty and attorney’s fee, is reversed 
and set aside, and the finding of the In- | 
dustrial Commission in the premises is | 
fully reinstated. Z 

Judgment reversed. Broy.es, C. J.,| 
and BLoopwortH, J., concur. 
eaiieeneeeiglnnaacacniaceminaramiatctaaaamaidids 





logic approve.” 

lt is evident that Art. XI, Const., con-; 
templated a division between State af- 
fairs and municipal affairs. The lan- 
guage is, that certain cities may frame 
a charter for its own government con- 
sistent with the constitution and laws| 
of the State. The Constitution does} 
not define which laws relate to matters; 
of strictly municipal concern and which 
to State affairs. There is no sure test | 
which will enable us to distinguish be-| 
tween matters of strictly municipal con-| 
cern and those of State concern. 

The court must consider each case as} 
it arises and draw the line of demarca-| 
tion. In Helmer v. Superior Court, 48| 
Calif. Appeals, the court of appeals, fol-| 
lowing Ex parte Dawes, 183 Calif. 636, | 
and In re Murphy, 190 Calif., 286, the| 
court recognized the necessity of fol-; 
lowing such a rule “Until the advent} 
of the automobile, interurban traffic was| 
so small as to be negligible, and, as al 
result, traffic regulations were a matter | 
of concern only to the inhabitants of| 
the city. But when autos and motor! 
trucks invaded our highways and streets | 
in tens and hundreds of thousands, a} 
matter that yesterday was local becomes| 
of State and Nation-wide importance) 
today. * * * The term ‘municipal af-, 





tions upon which to operate.” 

The establishment and maintenance of 
a university by the City of Omaha re- 
lates to the matter of education. Edu- 
cation has always been a matter of State; 
concern in Nebraska, as distinguished 
from a matter of strictly municipal con- 
cern. It has been recognized in Consti- 
tution and statute as a matter of State | 
policy. From an early date by our Consti- 
tution the State Legislature was sol-| 
emnly charged with a duty to provide! 
free instruction in our public schools. | 
Section 6, Article VII. In fact the en- 
tire article is devoted to the subject of 
education. 

The State has ever exercised by gen-, 
eral laws control over education. For| 
example, the laws relating to compul-| 
sory education, to patriotic instruction in| 
schools, .to certification of teachers; to 
inspection of private denomination and 
parochial schools; and to many other} 
provisions of our school law, all indicate | 
that the State of Nebraska has always| 
considered education a State affair. 


State’s Concern in 
Education Shown 


Before the constitutional amendment, | 
the State Legislature could legislate 
upon any and every subject with refer- 
ence to cities. This amendment was 
therefore a limitation upon the power 
of the Legislature. State v. 
County, 8 Neb. 124; Elmen v. State Board 
of Equalization, 231 N. W. 772. The 
Constitution expressly definés the limi- 
tation to the power of State legislation 
as excluding them from matters of local 
government, Even then the charter must 
conform to the Constitution and laws of 
the State. 

The right of the State to legislate 
upon educational matters has not been 
limited by the Constitution. Education 
in the City of Omaha is not a strictly 
municipal affair. It is preeminently a 
State affair. The schools, in which are 
educated the children who are to become 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Banks—Insolvency—Presentment of claims—Priority—Public funds— 

A Kentucky sheriff, on the insolvency of the bank in which he had deposited 
tax collections, was not a preferred creditor, on the theory that public funds 
were impressed with a trust, although he, himself, was a trustee as to the 
funds, since the bank did not take the deposits subject to such trust, but became 
a mere debtor of the trustee, with the right to commingle the funds with its 
other funds and so use them, 


Denny, Banking Commissioner v. Thompson; Ky. Ct. Appls., Dec. 19, 1930. 





Banks—Insolvency—Presentment of claims—Tax collections— 

On the insolvency of a Kentucky bank in which a sheriff had on deposit in 
a “tax account” in his name tax collections to be distributed to the State, the 
county, and school and levee districts, it was not necessary for the State and 
such subdivisions to present the claims against the Banking Commissioner, 
since the sheriff, as the tax collector, was their bailee or trustee, and as such 
had the right to present and maintain the claim and seek to repossess the funds 
on deposit. 

Denny, Banking Commissioner v. Thompson; Ky. Ct. Appls., Dec. 19, 1930. 





Banks—Insolvency—Liquidation—What constitutes insolvency— 

A bank which was unable to pay its debts in the usual and ordinary course 
of business was insolvent within the meaning of Kentucky statutes relating to 
the liquidation of banks, although in possession of unliquid assets which in time 
could be reduced to money so that the depositors could be paid in full. 

Denny, Banking Commissioner v. Thompson; Ky. Ct. Appls., Dec. 19, 1930. 





Corporations—Supervision and regulation—Unfair price discrimination as be- 
tween communities—Reduction in price to meet competition— 

A corporation engaged in the sale of lumber and building supplies was not 
guilty of unfair price discrimination as between different communities, in viola- 
tion of the Oklahoma constitution and statutes, by reason of the fact that it sold 
its merchandise at a lower price in one town than in other towns, where the re- 


duction ofthe price in the one town was the result of legitimate competition | 


due to the many similar dealers doing business therein. 
Dabney et al., State ex rel. v. Wm. Cameron & Co., Inc.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 
19782, Dec. 16, 1980. 





Guardian and ward—Guardian’s bond—Discharge of surety—Transactions of 
successor guardian without knowledge of surety— 

Where a guardian, without authority of court, sold the ward’s liberty bonds 
and invested the proceeds in a certificate of deposit, the renewal of the certificate 
by the successor guardian and his conversion of a part of the amount of the 
certificate into a checking account, without the knowledge or consent of the 
first guardian’s surety, did not release the surety from liability. 

Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland v. Well et al.; New, Mex. Sup. Ct., 
No. 3496, Dec. 13, 1930. 





Insurance—Automobile insurance—Withdrawal of appearance of insurer in ac- 
tion against insured—Consent judgment—Waiver of right of insurer to move 
to set judgment aside— 

An automobile insurance company’s withdrawal of appearance in an action 
against the insured by the insured’s wife, and its letter to the insured which 
advised him that “in view of your failure to cooperate in the defense of this case, 
and your conduct during the trial of this case, the company disclaims any and 
all liability on account of the same and on account of any verdict or judgment to 
be recovered thereon,” did not constitute an abandonment or waiver of the 
company’s right to interfere in the suit after judgment had been obtained 
against the insured by agreement and move that the case be reopened for trial 
on the merits on the ground that the judgment was the result of fraud, mistake, 
collusion, and conspiracy, where the company, after withdrawal of appearance, 
filed its bill in equity to cancel the policy, to restrain recovery thereon, and to 
enjoin the trial of the action on the ground of conspiracy, fraud and collusion, 
and, after the dismissal of the bill and the entry of the consent judgment against 
the insured, the company seasonably filed its motion to set the judgment aside. 

Lamarre v. Lamarre et al.; N. H. Sup. Ct., No. 2271. 





Sales—Construction of Contract—Exclusive territory contract—Termination— 
Contract between manufacturer and jobber— ; 
A contract by which a manufacturer of candy gave a jobber the exclusive 
right to distribute its candy in a certain county for no definite period of time did 
not entitle the jobber to the exclusive right as long as it continued to represent 
the manufacturer in such county, without the right of revocation by the manu- 


| facturer, where the withdrawal of the exclusive right by the manufacturer would 


not work hardship upon or unfairness toward the Jobber by reason of un- 
remunerated services or substantial expenditures in reliance on the right, but 
could be terminated by the manufacturer on giving the jobber a reasonable op- 
portunity to dispose of candy which had been purchased. : 

Curtiss Candy Co. v. Silberman et al.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5425, Dec. 11, 1930. 
s published in fuli text tn this issue appears under 
Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Summary of opinion the 





Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 








Municipal corporations—Powers—Municipal university—Effect of adoption of 
home rule charter— 

A city in Nebraska which had adopted a home rule charter, under the State 
Constitution, has a right to establish and maintain a municipal university under 
the statutes of the State, since in so doing, the city acts as a political subdivision 
of the State in a matter of State concern.—Carlberg v. Metcalfe et al. (Neb. 
Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3342, Jan. 5, 1931. 





Telephones—Regulation and operation—Physical connection of lines—State. 
Commission—Powers— 

The Kentucky Railroad Commission, under the Constitution and statutes of 
Kentucky requiring telephone companies operating exchanges in different towns 
or cities or other public stations to receive and transmit each other’s messages 
without unreasonable delay or discrimination, did not have the power, in the 
exercise of discretion, to deny a telephone company’s application for physical 
connection with the lines of another company.—Railroad Commission of Ken- 
tucky et al. v. Northern Kentucky Telephone Co. et al. (Ky. Ct. Appls.)—V 
U. S. Daily 3342, Jan. 5, 1931. 


Workmen’s compensatign—Penalty for wilful neglect to comply with act—Pre- 
sumption that failure to comply with act was wilful—¢ ; 

An employer who did not comply with the Georgia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, was liable for the employe’s attorney’s fee and the penalty imposed in‘case 
of “wilful neglect” to comply with the act by a provision thereof, although there 
was no evidence as to whether or not the failure to comply with the act was 
wilful, since in the absence of evidence of mitigating circumstances, the wilful 
neglect will be presumed.—McCormack et al. v. Shadburn. (Ga, Ct. Appls.)— 
V U.S. Daily 3342, Jan, 5, 1931. 


Dodge | 
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destinies are matters of State and not 
of strictly municipal concern. 


To have educated and intelligent men 


In passing we note that Carterville) fairs’ is net a fixed quantity, but fluc-|and women cannot be a strictly local 
Parker, 73 Ga. 686, also cited by ap-|tuates with every change in the condi-| concern. 


It concerns and effects the 
whole State. “Essentially and instrinsi- 
cally, the schools in which are educated 
and trained the children who are to be- 
come the rulers of the Commonwealth are 
matters of State, and not of local, juris- 
diction. In such matters the State is a 
unit and the legislature is the source of 
power. The authority over schools and 
school affairs is not necessarily a dis- 
tributive one to be exercised by local 
instrumentalities, but, on the contrary, 
it is a central power residing in the 
legislature of the State. It is for the 
law-making power to determine.whether 
the authority shall be exercised by a 
State board of education, or distributed 
to county, township, or city organiza- 
tions throughout the State.” 19 R. C. L. 
765. This was quoted with approval in 
Salt Lake City v. Board of Education, 
52 Utah 540. 

The constitutional provision by which 
certain cities may adopt a home rule 
charter does not render invalid legisla- 
tion, which provides that such a city may 
establish and maintain a municipal uni- 
versity. In accepting the privilege con- 
ferred upon it by such legislation the 
city, in providing said educational in- 
stitution acts as a political subdivision 
of the State in a matter of State con- 
cern. 

It acts very much in the same man- 
ner as it does in the maintenance of a 
police department and other matters un- 
questionably of State concefn. This uni- 
versity was not forced on the City of 
Omaha. It was established as provided 
by a general law of the State. A peti- 
tion of 10 per cent of the registered 
voters caused the corncil ‘o submit the 
matter to a vote, and a majority of the 
voters at said election voting on the 
question, voted to establish and main- 
tain such university. 
| Lastly, the powers given the 
;of regents to certify the tax for the 
|establishment and maintenance of the 
university is challengec as unconstitu- 





tional. In consideration of this ques- 
the appellee and appellant have dis- 


| ministrative officers. 


board | 


cussed the question as to whether the 
act in question created a public corpo- 
ration, separate znd distinct from the 
municipality of Omaha. 


Method of Raising Funds 


Not Adverse to Validity 

We specifically do not pass upon the 
question as to whether or not the act 
under consideration creates a public 
corporation. By the statute, the leg- 
islature delegates the duty to levy the 
tax for the establishment of said uni- 
Yersity to the city council of any city 
authorized to establish such a school 
under the act. It is not contended that 
they are without authority but it is said 
that the board of regents of the pro- 
jected university are an appointive and 
administrative body and that therefore 
they are not competent under the Consti- 
tution to levy a tax. : 

Judge Cooley in his work on Consti- 
tutional Limitations, 4th edition, Vol. 1, 
sec. 81, states that the legislative power 
to tax cannot be delegated to mere ad- 
If, as is contended 
by the appellant, the certification of the 
amount necessary to run the university 
to the city council leave the city council 
a mere administrative act to perform, 
and that the tax is in fact levied by the 
regents of the university, who are an 
administrative body, an additional state- 
ment by Judge Cooley is pertinent. 

In the same section, he says, “Of 
course, if the people of a local district 
have in any way consented to the dele- 
gation of the power to tax to a local 
board, they cannot contest the validity 
of the delegation of power.” Citing, 
People ex rel. Neil v. Knopf, 171 Ill. 
191; People v. Morgan, 90 Ill. 558, and 
Brown v. B. & O. C. Ry Co., 186 Ind. 81; 
and to the same effect, Woodward v. 
Stroup, 99 Calif. 554; West Chicago Park 
Board v. City, 167 Ill. 326. So that even 
a consideration of this matter from a 
view most favoratle to the appellant 
forces us to the conclusion that the 
method provided for raising funds for 
this institution does not render the stat- 
ute unconstitutional. 





ant to the plaintiff’s 
missing the action is affirmed. 



















The judgment of the lower court in| methods of operation. 
| Sustaining the demurrer of the defend-| the 
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Of Utility Commission of Kentucky 





‘Refusal to Allow Connection of Lines of Tele- 


phone Companies Found Not to Be Permis- 
sible Under Regulatory Statutes 





Commonwealth of Kentucky: Frankfort. 


RAILROAD COMMISSION OF KENTUCKY } makes his request there. In the other 


ET AL. 
v. 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY TELEPHONE Co. 


ET AL. 

Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Appeal from the Franklin Circuit Court. 
TRABUE, DooLAN, HELM & HELM for ap- 

pellants; TumMeR & CREAL and M. J. 
HENNESSEY for appellees. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 19, 1930 
LoGaN, J.—The Northern Kentucky 
Telephone Company is a corporation cre- 


, ated and existing under the laws of the 


State of Delaware and authorized to en- 
gage in the business*of owning and op- 
erating a system of telephones in the 
counties of Bracken, Mason and Robert- 
son in the State of Kentucky. 

The Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is a corporation created 
under the laws of tha State of New 
York and is authorized to operate a sys- 
tem of telephone and telegraph lines and 
exchanges in the State of Kentucky and 
in other States. 

The Northern Kentucky Telephone 
Company demanded of the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Company that 
it make a physical connection through its 
switch boards with the lines of the first 
named company, and that they receive 
and transmit each other’s messages. This 
request was refused. The Northern Ken- 
tucky Telephone Company filed its peti- 
tion and application with the Railroad 
Commission of Kentucky requesting it to 
enter an order directing the connection 
to be made, and that the messages of the 
respective companies be transmitted by 
the other without unreasonable delay or 
discrimination and that it define the 
terms, conditions and rates of tolls to be 
charged and the division of the toll 
charges between the respective compa- 
nies and the cost of making such con- 
nection. 


Right to Refuse 


Request Denied 


The Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company intervened and the Rail- 
road Commission heard proof and en- 
tered an order denying the request of the 
Northern Kentucky Telephone Company 
in its entirety. The Railroad Commis- 


| sion apparently lost itself in a fog raised 


by the procéedings which it allowed be- 
fore it. In its final order it discloses 
many things wholly foreign to the ques- 
tions presented to it. It assumed that 
it had a discretion to determine whether 
there should be a physical connection be- 
tween the lines of the telephone compa- 
nies, and having decided on grounds too 
numerous to mention that the connection 
should not be made it found it unneces- 
sary to determine the terms and condi- 
tions which should apply if a connection 
should have been made. 

The Northern Kentucky Telephone 
Company, conceiving that the Railroad 
Commission had entirely misconceived its 
duties and its powers, instituted an ac- 
tion in the Franklin Circuit Court to 
compel the Railroad Commission to en- 
ter an order requiring a physical connec- 
tion and in such a way as to enable the 
subscribers, or patrons, of one of the 
telephone companies to talk over the 
lines of the other through the exchanges 
by means of the necessary mechanical 
arrangements. 

The Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company again intervened and 
sought to uphold the findings of the Rail- 
road Commission. After a consideration 
of the whole matter the late Judge Wil- 
liams of the Circuit Court entered a 
judgment granting the relief sought. 
That judgment is as follows: 

“The Commission refused to grant the 
relief sought, on the ground that under 
the law it has a discretion and it found 
from the evidence that the detriment to 
the respondent would be disproportion- 
ate to the benefit to petitioner and that 
the relief sought was not warranted by 
public need. 

“My view is that under Section 199 of 
the Constitution, the Railroad Commis- 
sion has the discretion to fix the rates 
and charges but has no right or discre- 
tion to refuse to require the respondent 
company to receive and transmit peti- 
tioner’s messages from or to counties 
other than Robertson.” 


It was the finding of Judge Williams 


that under the provisions of section 199 
of the Constitution the Railroad Com- 
mission had no right, or discretion, to 
refuse a physical connection between the 
lines of the two companies, but he found 
that it had authority to fix the rates and 
charges. 


Construction of State 


Constitution Involved 


This appeal requires no more than the 
construction of section 199 of the Consti- 
tution of Kentucky and chapter 143 of 
the Acts of 1912, now sections 4679f-1 to 
4679f-5 Ky. Stats. There is no room for 
doubting that section 199 of the Consti- 
tution of Kentucky requires telephone 
companies operating exchanges in dif- 
ferent towns, or cities, or other public 
stations, to receive and transmit each 
other’s messages without unreasonable 
delay or discrimination. 

It was the intention of that section 
that telephone companies falling within 
the provisions should make such physical 
connection as might be required so that 
a message originating on the lines of 
one company might be transmitted over 
the lines of the other company through 
such mechanical arrangements as might 
be found necessary to enable the carry- 
ing of the message. 

There is no question of public demand 
or of taking the property of another, or 
any of the other many questions sug- 
gested in brief for appellants. When the 
lines are connected the service must be 
accepted over the lines as they are at the 
time. If a person desires to use the fa- 
cilities of a telephone company he ap- 
proaches the booth, or other place pro- 
vided and makes his wants known and 
he is connected with the person whom he 
desires to reach. 

If a man has access to the facilities. of 
one telephone company, but cannot get 
to the person that he desires to talk to 
without his message passing over the 
line, or lines, of another company he 
makes his wants known to the company 
he is in contact with and that company 
puts his message over the lines of the 
company on which the message origi- 
nates and through the exchange of the 
other company, and over its lines, such 
as they are, 

There is no material difference in the 
In one instance 
erson desiring to telephone goes di- 


etition and dis-j| rectly to the facilities of the company 


the jines‘of which he desires to use and 











instance, that is where he is not in di- 
rect contact with the line, or lines, over 
which his message must pass, he tele- 
phones his request in through the instru- 
‘mentality of another telephone line, and 
it is accepted and transmitted by the con- 
nected line in the same manner as if it 
had originated on the second line. 

_ While it is true that telephone compa- 
nies are common carriers of messages, 
yet the stranger is entitled only to such 
services as the telephone company has 
to offer, and so it is when another tele- 
phone obtains connection. This may not 
apply to those who have contracts with 
the particular telephon® company for 
service and would not apply where there 
were statutory regulations. 

The connection between telephone lines 
as contemplated by section 199 of the 
Constitution of Kentucky is a mechanical 
union of the lines for the transmission 
of messages for the public convenience 
and without destroying the property 
rights of either company. The rules a{nd 
regulations for making the mechaniaal 
connection are what the Railroad Com- 
mission must work out under the provi- 
sions of the statute above cited. 

The judgment of the lower court ex- 
pressed with brevity the duties of the 
Railroad Commission. It has no discre- 
tion under the section of the Constitution 
and the statutes, supra, except as to the 
rules and regulations. 


Failure in Performing 
Duty Is Noted 


When a message originates on one line 
and is transmitted over it and another 
line, or lines, it is required that a divi- 
sion of the toll charges be distributed 
between, or among, the lines on a basis 
that is fair and equitable. The Railroad 
Commission is the body vested with the 
authority to determine such a matter. 
There may be some cost of making the 
mechanical union, although in the case 
before us it appears that such cost would 
be insignificant, and the Commission may 
determine who shall pay the cost of mak- 
ing the physical connection. 

It is possible that there could be such 
a condition existing that one of the tele- 
phone companies could not carry mes- 
sages of the other without interfering 
with the transmission of the messages of 
its customers. In such a case there 
might be some regulation to be made by 
the Railroad Commission. There may al- 
ready be physical connection between 
two telephone cmpanies and one may ask 
for connection at another point and in 
such a case the Railroad Commission 
may be vested with certain duties in the 
determination of the question of another 
connection. 


So the Constitution means that when 
a good faith telephone company makes 
a request that it have physical connec- 
tion with another such company the Rail- 
road Commission is without authority to 
refuse a connection whereby messages 
may be transmitted over the respective 
lines. The rules and regulations control- 
ling the matter of tolls and other details 
after the connection is made must be 
worked out by the Railroad Commission. 
No questions of taking property without 
due process of law, or kindred matters, > 
call for determination in the case before 
us as the Railroad Commission failed to 
perform its first duty about which it had 
no discretion. 

The Railroad Commission is a minis- 
terial body and if it fails to perform its 
duties it may be compelled by manda- 
mus to do so. We have reached the con- 
clusions briefly expressed from a consid- 
eration of the Constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions involved and the many 
cases found annotated and discussed in 
11 A. L. R., 1204 and 16 A. L. R., 352. 

Judgment affirmed. 


Indiana Court Calls 
For Written Opinions 


Supreme Cour? Procedure Man- 
datory in Appeals 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Jan. 3. 

Written opinions must be handed down 
in all cases decided by the Appellate 
Court of Indiana, according to a ruling 
of the Supreme Court of the State. The 
opinion of Judge Clarence R. Martin 
states that the constitutional provision 
requiring the Supreme Court to write 
opinions applies also to the appellate 
court, and that it therefore must follow 
the same procedure. 

A party to an appeal in the appellate 

court, it was determined, has the right 
to have a written opinion or statement 
in writing of the material questions arg 
ing in the record of the case. The cout 
decided that the constitutional provision 
was extended to the appellate court by 
statute providing that appeals to that 
court are subject to the same limitations, 
restrictions, rules and proceedings as are 
appeals to the Supreme Court. 
_ “The requirement of our constitution 
in this regard,” Judge Martin notes, “is 
onerous and burdensome, but it was 
placed in our basic law to cure an abuse 
that had occurred and that is apt to 
occur when a court of appeal is not 
required to give reasons for its decisions, 
nor even to state what the questions are 
which are involved and its decision 
thereon.” 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 










A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No, 2926, was published 
in previuos issues, The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2927. 1n the matter of the applicas 
tion of Wilford J, Hawkins. Appeal from 
Board of Appeals, Serial No. 274684, Im- 
provement in noncorrosive alloy and method 
of making and using the same. 

No, 2928. Caleb S. Bragg and Victor W. 
Kliesrath v. William J. Besler. Appeal 
from Board of Appeals. Interference No, 
57324. Brake mechanism for motor vehicles, 


No, 2929. ‘In the matter of the appli- 
cation of Sidney D, Wells. Appeal from 
Board of Appeals. Serial No. 220201, Im. 


provement in production of fibre. 
No, 2930. In the matter of the a 
cation of Karl Alexander Wessblad. ‘} 
peal from Board of Appeals. Serial N 
734334, Improvement in refrigerating ary 
paratus, 
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Rules in Applying Federal Estate 
Tax on Property in Trust Clarified 


Levy Upheld Where Trustor Made Reserva- 


tions in Conveyances Deferring Possession | 


And Enjoyment 


San Francisco, Calif.—Rules for deter- 
mining whether or not the property in a 
trust should be included in the estate 
of its creator in computing the Federal | 
estate tax on his death are set forth in 
a decision just handed down by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit. The decision held as follows: 

Where the creator of the trust had 
the power to revoke it at any time, the 
property in the trust was subject to tax. 

Where the creator of the trust re- 
served the income for 15 years unless 
he died sooner, and also retained au- 
thority to compel the trustee to sell the 
trust property and turn over the pro- 
ceeds, the property in the trust was 
subject to tax. 

Where the creator of the trust re- 
served no powers whatever, and the 
property in the trust went to his two 
sons at the end of 12 years, the property . 
in the trust should not have been in- 
cluded in the gross estate. 


DAVID BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE 
. v. 
Paciric SourHWEST TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK, Etc., EXECUTOR 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6230 

Upon petitions to review an order of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

G. A. YouNGQuUIST, SEWALL Key and AN- 
pREwW D. SHARPE (C. M. CHAREST and 
Prew Savoy of counsel) for peti- 
tioner; HuGH W. McCuLtLocu, for re- 
spondent. i 

Before RUDKIN and WILBUR, Circuit, 
Judges, and Norcross, District Judge. | 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 23, 1930 
Wievr, Circuit Judge—The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, in fixing the 


Sykes, who died May 31, 1923, included 
in the gross estate properties which had 
been conveyed by the decedent by four 
separate conveyances upon the ground 
that the property described in these sev- 
eral deeds “took effect in possession or) 
enjoyment at or after the death” of 
said decedent. 

The executor of the will of the de- 
cedent and the trustees in the several 
trust deeds and conveyances petitioned 
the Board of Tax Appeals for review} 
of the finding of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. The Board of Tax 
Appeals affirmed the decision of the 
Commissioner with reference to the) 
property transferred by the decedent in 
the trust agreement executed by him! 
Apr. 1, 1916, and the trustees and the | 
executor petition this court to review) 
that part of the decision. 


Reservations in 
Deed of Trust 


The Board of Tax Appeals reversed 
the decision of the Commissioner with 
reference to the trust conveyance dated 
Apr. 7, 1916, and the conveyance dated 
Dec. 1, 1916, and from this part of the| 
decision the Commissioner petitions this 
court for a review thereof. A fourth 
deed is also involved in these proceed- 
ings, but the Commissioner admits the 
correctness of the decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals with relation thereto! 
and abandons his appeal from that por- 
tion of the order refusing to impose a 
tax upon the property transferred by 
the fourth deed, which was dated Jan. 
8, 1920. The Board of Tax Appeals | 
found as a matter of fact that none of 
the deeds were made in contemplation 
of death. As the conveyances all vary 
in their terms, each will be considered 
separately. 

On Apr. 1, 1916, the decedent, Rich- | 
ard Sykes, conveyed to the Merchants’ 
Loan and Trust Company and Leon L. 
Loehr, as trustees, 17,550 shares of the 
capital stock of the Alliance Mortgage 
and Investment Company, Ltd., of Man- 
chester, England; Anglo-California 
Trust Company certificate for 95 bonds 
of the Netherlands Farms Company of 
the denomination of $1,000 each; and a 
note of the Miramar Company for 
$13,000. 

The decedent reserved the right to 
alter, change and amend the trust in-| 
strument and the terms of the trust, 
and at any time during his lifetime ‘“‘to 
wholly and absolutely cancel and annul 
the same, and wholly revoke the cove- 
nants and provisions herein or hereby 
or by any further or supplemental in- 
strument made, and may recall, receive 
and recover to himself all the said trust 
estate and property, fully released from 
the trusts hereby created.” 


Property Said to Be 


Part of Gross Estate 


The conveyance further provided that 
upon such revocation and upon payment 
to the trustees for their services they 
were to at once execute and de- 
liver ‘all necessary instruments for 
conveyanve or reconveyance, assign- 
ment and transfer of any and all prop- 
erty held by them to Richard Sykes, the 
party of the first part. The trust agree- 
ment also provided that Richard Sykes 
during his lifetime should have full au- 
thority to sell the property. theretofore 
conveyed in trust for any price and upon 
such terms and to such persons as he 
considered proper, fully released from 
the trust and to invest the proceeds 
thereof and to convey the same to the 
trustees to be managed in accordance 
with the trust. , 

Subsequent to the execution of this 
trust agreement certain supplementary 
agreements were executed, and it was 
found that the certificate of stock of 
the Alliance Mortgage & Investment 
Company could not be transferred on 
the books of the company, consequently 
Mr. Sykes sold the = stock, realizing 
thereon $77,947.27 which he transferred 
to the trustees to be held under the 
terms of the trust. 

It is unnecessary to refer in detail 
to the disposition of the items of prop- 
erty covered by this trust agreement or 
to state in further detail the nature 
of the supplementary agreements. | 
The property conveyed in this trust 
agreement was clearly a part of the 
gross estate of the settler for purposes 
of taxation under sections 401-2 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 (42 Stats. 227) as 
interpreted and applied by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Reinecke, 
Collector, v. Northern Trust Co., 278 U. 
S. 339; and Chase Natl. Bank v. U. S., 
278 U. S. 327. 

In the former case, as to two trusts 
created in 1903 and 1910, respectively, 
“wherein and by the terms of each trust 
there was reserved to the settlor alone 


\ 


\that since they were created long before 


| Saltonstall, 276 U. S. 260, 271, that a 


jtax did not amount of a deprivation of 





a power of revocation of the trust upon 
the exercise of which the trustee was 


by Beneficiaries 


trust to him,” it was held that the corpus 
of the trust was taxable as a part of 
his estate at the time of his death, which 
occurred May 30, 1922. With regard 
to these two trusts, the court, speaking 
through Mr. Justice Stone, stated as fol- 
lows: 


“As to the two trusts, it is argued 


the passage of any statute imposing an 
estate tax the taxing statute if applied to 
them is unconstitutional and void, be- 
cause retroactive, within the ruling of 
Nichols v. Coolidge, 274 U. S. 531. In 
that case it was held that the provisions 
of the similar section 402 of the 1918 
Act, 40 Stats. 1097, making it applicable 
to trusts created before the passage of 
the act, was in conflict with the Fifth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution 
and void, as respects transfers completed 
before any such statute was enacted. 
“But in Chase National Bank vy. 
United States, decided this day, ante, p. 
327, the decision is rested on the ground, 
earlier suggested with respect to the 
Fourteenth Amendment in Saltonstall v, 


transfer made subject to a power of 
revocation in the transferor, terminable 
at his death, is not complete until his 
death. Hence section 402, as applied to 
the present transfers, is not retroactive, 
since his death followed the: passage of 
the statute. For that reason, stated 
more at length in our opinion in Chase 
National Bank v. United States, supra, 
we hold that the tax was rightly im- 
posed on the transfers of the corpus’ 
of the two trusts and as to them the 
judgment of the Court of Appeals should 
be reversed.” 

Upon the authority of this decision 
and the cases therein cited, that portion 
of the order sustaining the Commis- 
sioner’s decision to include the property| 
included in the trust agreement of Apr. | 
1, 1916, as part of the gross estate of | 
the decedent for purposes of fixing a| 
tax, must be affirmed. 


Management of Property 
Vested in Trustees 


On Apr. 7, 1916, the decedent, Richard | 
Sykes, conveyed to the corporation 
therein named as trustee, certain real 
estate situate in the country of Santa 
Barbara, State of California. “This agree- | 
ment provided among other things that 
the trustees were to manage the prop- 
erty, pay expenses, tax assessments, etc., 
from the income, rents, issues, profits, 
ow of all sales and contracts of | 
sale. | 

They were to sell such portions of the| 
land “as shall or may be requested and | 
designated by the said trustor,” and were | 
to pay the net proceeds thereof as re- 
ceived, and also the net income derived 
from the trust “to the said trustor for 
and during his life or until the expiration 
of 15 years from the date hereof, which- 
ever event shall happen first.” 

This would seem to bring the trust 
property within the principle of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Reinecke 
v. Trust Co., 278 U. S. 339, supra; Chase 
Natl, Bank v. U. S., 278 U. S. 327, supra; 
Tyler v. U. S., 281 U. S. 497. The latter 
case, Tyler v. U. S., enunciates the rule 
upon which the court sustains the power 
of the Federal Government to tax trans- 
fers in trust where the trustor reserves 
such interest in the trust property, or 
retains such rights therein or control 
thereof as defers possession and enjoy- 
ee ™ ae pensficiawies until his 

rer to control the trust is i 
by his death terminated 

‘Death duties rest upon the principl 
that death is the ‘generating. soarae? 
from which the authority to impose such 
taxes takes its being, and ‘it is the 
power to transmit or the transmission 
or receipt of property by death which is 
the subject levied upon by all death du- 
ties, Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. S. 
41, 56, 57. But mere names and defi- 
nitions, however important as aids to 
understanding, do not conclude the law- 
maker, who is free to ignore them and 
adopt his own. Karnuth vy. United 
oo, 279 U.S. 281, 242. 

“A tax laid upon the happening o 
event, as distinguished ae aS 
ble fruits, is an indirect tax which Con- 
gress, In respect of some events not nec- 
essarx now to be described more defi- 
nitely, undoubtedly may impose. If the 
event is death and the result which is 
made the occasion of the tax is the 
bringing into being or the enlargement 
of property rights, and Congress chooses 
to treat the tax imposed upon that re- 
sult as a death duty, even though, 
strictly, in the absence of an expression 
of the legislative will, it might not thus 
be denominated, there is nothing in the 
Constitution which stands in the way. 

“The question here, then, is, not 
whether there has been, in the strict 
sense of that word, a ‘transfer’ of the 
property by the death of the decedent, 
or a receipt of it by right of succession, 
but whether the death was brought into 
being or ripened for the survivor, prop- 
erty rights of such character as to make 
appropriate the imposition of a tax upon 
that result (which Congress may call a 
transfer tax, a death duty or anything 
else it sees fit), to be measured, in whole 
or if part, by the value of such rights,” 


One Deed Considered 
Absolute Conveyance 


In Tyler v. United States, supra, the 
court was dealing with the power of 
the Federal Government to impose this 
tax upon property which had been con- 
veyed by the husband or through the 
intervention of a third party, to the 
husband and wife as tenants by the 
entirety. 

Although the entire property passed 
to the husband and wife under these 
conveyances and was held by them as 
tenants by the entirety until the death 
of the husband, it was held that upon 
his death the rights of the wife were 
so far modified by the fact of his death 
as to subject the property to the tax as 
passing in possession or enjoyment at 
his death in the .event, that Congress 
saw fit to impose such tax by a law en- 
acted after the deed and before the 
death of the grantor and that such a 
tax was not a direct tax in violation of 
the Federal Constitution (art. 1, sec, 2, 
clause 3; sec. 9, clause 4), and that such 


property without due process of law in 
violation of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

The deed of Dec. 1, 1917, contained 
no reservation of-power to revoke the 
trust, or to require the payment of the 
income or corpus of the estate to the 
settlor. It was an absolvte conveyance 
of the entire estate in trust, the estate 
so conveyed, together with the accumu- 





| of said children survived the trustor to,the 


|it is true that the interest of either was 
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or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


settlor, or the survivor, if either sur- 
vived, for 12 years. The trust in that 
regard provided as follows: 

Seventh. * * * At the expiration of 12 years 
from date hereof this trust shall terminate; 
at the date of such termination all of the 
net income and net proceeds of sales and 
contracts of sales, and all of the trust 
property then remaining in the hands of 
the trustee shall go to and be paid equally 
share and share alike, to Richard Sykes, ! 
who was on Sept. 7, 1917, of the age of 12 
years, and Edward Christopher Sykes, who 
was on Aug. 22, 1917, of the age of 10 years 
(both being sons of said trustor), or to 
their legally appointed guardian while they | 
are minors, for and during their lives or 
until the final termination of this trust, ; 
whichever event shall happen first. 

In the event that any one of the said| 
above named sons of said trustor, who are 
hereafter called beneficiaries, shall die 
prior to the natural termination of this 
trust, the whole of the beneficial interest 
payable under the terms hereof shall go} 
and be paid to the survivor of them to and 
until the natural termination of this trust, 
or until the death of such survivor, which- 
ever event shall happen first. 

In the event of the demise of both of said 
above named sons of the trustor prior to 
the expiration of twelve. (12) years from 
the date hereof, the said trustor having 
previously died, this trust shall ipso facto 
cease and determine at the time of the de- 
mise of the last living of them, and the 
entire trust estate, in whatever form, prop- 
erties or investments it may at that time; 
be, together with all undistributed trust 
funds in the hands of said trustee, shall be 
subject to the testamentary disposition of 
said trustor, or in the event that he shall 
die intestate it shall go, vest in, and be 
transferred to the then living heirs at law 
of said trustor, according to the laws of 
succession of the State of North Dakota 
then in force, 


Death of Trustor Said 
Not to Affect Disposition 


The declaration of trust of Dec. 1, 
1917, was never changed, altered, or 
amended in any manner whatever. Both 


end of the 12-year period (Dec. 1, 1929). ! 
The Commissioner contends that the 
rights of the sons of the trustor were so 
far dependent upon the death of the 
trustor that their possession and enjoy- 
ment thereof took effect at or after his 
death and hence the estate was subject to 
the estate tax. 

It is clear, however, that the death of 
the trustor in no way affected the dispo- 
sition of the property to them. Their in- 
terest was fixed by the trust conveyance; 


to be divested by his death if it occurred 
before Dec. 1, 1929, and that in the event 
both died before that date the estate 
would vest in either the devisees or the 
heirs of the trustor, as the case might be. 

As to this contingent remainder it is 
clear that the right thereto was fixed 
when and only when the settlor died. | 
This contingent interest would be one 
that would take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after the death of the 
trustor. It has been demonstrated by 
the passage of time that this contingency 
is valueless, as both sons survived the 
termination of the trust, and are now 
entitled to the whole estate. The Com- 
missioner did not undertake to fevy a 
tax upon this contingent interest, and 
makes no claim of his right to do so now. 

If the value of this contingent inter- 


, there were two separate eonveyances ex- 


, Jjoyment at and after his death, or such 





est is properly to be considered as a part 
of the gross estate of the trustor, no 
claim of the Commissioner is based 
thereon. His claim is that the whole 
trust estate conveyed in the deed is to be 
added to the gross estate for the purpose | 
of fixing the tax thereon. This conten- 

tion is largely based upon the untenable 

point made by him that the entire inter- 

est of the sons comes within the purview 

of the law taxing estates that vest in| 
possession or enjoyment after death. To 

the other cases herein cited on this point 

we add May v. Heiner, 281 U. S, 238. 


Rule Applied Held 
To Contravene Law 


He also calls attenticn to the contin- 
gent remainder as constituting a basis 
for including the entire trust estate in 
the gross estate of the trustor but makes 
no separate contention thereon. The 
point seems to be that if any part of the 
estate conveyed in trust by the decedent 
is to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after the death of the de- 
cedent the whole estate conveyed must 
be added to the gross estate of tle de- 
cedent for the purpose of fixing the es- 
tate tax. No case is cited in support of 
this contention, although we are told in 
the argument that this has been the uni- 
form practice of the Commissioner in 
fixing estate taxes. 

The contention seems to be directly in 


the tceth of the plain language of the' 


law imposing the-tax. Section 402 of 
the Revenue Act of 1921 provides: 


That the value of the gross estate of the 
decedent shall be determined by including 
the value at the time of his death of all 
property * * * c. to the extent of any in- 
terest therein of which the decedent has 
at any time made a transfer, or in respect 
to which he has at any time created a trust 
in contemplation of or intended to take ef- 
fect in possession or enjoyment at or after 
his death * * * 


It seems clear that the phrase “in- 





tended to take effect ia possession or en- 
joyment at or after his death” would de- 


New Tax Bill in Iowa 
Proposed on 1931 Incomes | 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Jan. 3. 

According to an oral announcement by 
State Senator C. F. Clark, chairman of 
the Iowa legislative committee on tax 
revigion, the committee and the Board 
of Assessment and Review have changed 
the proposed income tax bill to make 
the effective date one year later. The 
bill, as now drafted, would apply the 
proposed tax to incomes of 1931, in- 
stead of 1930. 

The measure was originally drafted 
with a view to being presented to a} 
special session of the legislature during 
1930. The change became necessary 
when the matter went over until the 
regular session of 1931. 


Indiana Tax Commissioner 
_ Reappointed by Governor | 





State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Jan. 3. 
Philip Zoercher, whose third term as 
State Tax Commissioner expires Jan. 8, | 
has been reappointed for another four- 
year term by Governor Harry G. Leslie. 


to be added to the gross estate and sub- 
ject to the tax. If, on the contrary, the 
“extent of the interest” taxable is doubt- 
ful that doubt is to be resolved in favor 
of the taxpayer (Reinecke v. Northern 
Trust Co., 278 U. S. 340, 848, supra). 
Thus construed, omitting matter irrele- 
vant to the issue here, section 402 would 
read, in effect, as follows: 

That the value of the gross estate * * * 
shall be determined by including the value 
* * * ¢. to the extent of any interest therein 
* in respect to which has has * * * 
created a trust * * * intended to take effect | 


Minnesota Court Holds 
Line Liable for Tax% Penalty 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Jan. 3. 


Where a railroad failed to report 
items of earnings, there was not only a 
default in making report, but also a de- 
fault in payment on the dates when pay- 
ment should have been made, the Min- 
nesota Supreme Court says in State of 
Minnesota v. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. on reargument. In 
such a case the State was authorized to 
charge and collect the penalty and inter- 
est. from the time payment should have 
been made, the opinion ruled, 


Arlington, Lewis C. 


Avery, George S. Jr. 
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Chinese drama from 
earliest times until to-day; illus. 177 p. 
Shanghai, Kelly & Walsh, 1930. 
30-30921 
Comparative anat- 
omy and morphology of embryos and seed- 
lings of maize, oats, and wheat. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Wis., 1927.) 39 p., 
illus. Chicago, 1930. 30-30735 


Receipts from the operation of the | Benson, Sir Francis Robert. My memoirs. 


checking room in the St. Paul Union De- 
pot were subject to the gross receipts 
tax, the court held in its original opinion, 
and reargument was granted on the 
question whether interest and penalty 
should be allowed on such tax. 

specail 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divr- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
thé card numbers, should be given. 

Forest Worker—Vol. 6, No. 6, Nov., 1930. 
Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Subscription price; 25 cents a year. 

(Agr. 24-838) 

Reappraisements of Merchandise of U. 8S. 
Customs Court—No. 96, Reappraisement 
Cire. Nos. 1859-1872, Subscription price, 
75 cents a year. (18-2916) 

Monthly Rept. of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services cooperat- 
ing with U. S. Employment Service, Oct., 
1930. Employment Service, U. 8S. Dept. of 
Labor. Free. (L24-62) 

Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Prohibition, for f. 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1930—Doc. No. 3026, 
Bur. of Prohibition, U. S. Treasury Dept. 
Price, 15 cents. (27-27764) 

Ann. Rept. of U. S. Bd. of Mediation, for f. ! 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Price, 5 cents. 

(27-27824) 

9th Ann. Rept. of Dir. of Bur. of Budget 
to Pres. of U. S., for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 
1930. U. S. Treasury Dept. Price, 10 
cents. (22-26686 ) 


12th Ann, Rept. of Dir. of Women’s Bur. 
to Secy. of Labor, for f. yr. ended Je. 
30, 1930. U. S. Dept. of Labor. Price, 
5 cents. (L20-1) 
Light Frame House Construction—Bull. No. 
145, Trade and Industrial Series No. 41. 
Fedl. Bd. for Vocational Educ. and Natl. 
Com. on Wood Utilization, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 40 cents. E30-418 


Construction of Chimneys and Fireplaces— 
Farmefts’ Bull. No. 1649, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30-1383 

Suggestions for Management of Spruce 
Stands in Northeast—Circ. No, 134, Nov., 
1930, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 
10 cents. Agr. 30-1382 

Methods of Eradicating Buckthorn (Rham- 
nus) Susceptible to Crown Rust (Puccinia 
Coronata) of Oats—Cire. No. 133, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 30-1381 
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Calif.—Decisions of Railroad Comm.—Vol. 
34, Nov. 26, 1929-July 5, 1930. Henry G.| 
Mathewson, Secy. Sacramento, 1930. 

Calif.—Statement of Vote at General Elec- 
tion held Nov. 4, 1930. Comp. by Frank 
C. Jordan, Secy. of State. Sacramento, 
1930. 

Calif.—Biennial Rept. of State Treas. for 

80th and 8lst f. yrs., July 1, 1928-Je. 30, 

1930, Submitted to Gov. by Charles G. | 

Johnson, Treas. Sacramento, 1930. | 
Y.—Crime and Community, 1930. Sub- | 

mitted to Crime Comm. by Wm. Lewis 

Butcher, Chairman, Subcom, on Causes. 

Albany, 1930. 
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in possession of enjoyment at or aftér his 
death * * *, 


Value of Rights Transferred 
At Death Important 


This interpretation would conform to 
the statement of the Supreme Court as 
to the purpose of the law in Reinecke v. 
Northern Trust Co., supra, quoted in 
May v. Heiner, supra, and hereinabove 
quoted, that “In its plan and scope the 
tax is one imposed on transfers at death, 
or made in contemplation of death, and 
is measured by the value of the interest 
which is transferred.” 

The fact that this interest is conssyed 
by an instrument which conveys other 
interests in the estate must be as irrele- 
vant to the question of taxation as if 


ecuted at different times so that it can- 
not be the value of the interest trans- 
ferred by the trust deed that is taxable 
but only such portion, or interest, so con- 
veyed as is intended by the trustor mak- 
ing the conveyance to take effect or en- 


as actually does so take effect within the 
meaning of section 402. 

Referring to the above quotation from 
Taylor v. United States, supra, we em- 
phasize the suggestion therein that the 
extent of the tax or “death duty” is “to be 
measured in whole or in part by the value 
of such rights.” That is, as we inter- 
pret it, the value of rights brought into 
being or ripened for the survivor by 
the death of the decedent. It is the 
value of these rights, as we understand 
it, that measures the extent of the death 
duty. 

This interest, taking effect on de- 
cedent’s death, in the case at bar, 
is now so _ evidently valueless by 
reason of the failure of the con- 
tingency upon which it is based that 
we need not further consider the tax- 
ability thereof, particularly in view of 
the absence of any distinct claim 
thereto, Upon the petition of the tax- 
payer to review that portion of the 
order of the Board of Tax Appeals af 
firming the Commissioner’s order includ- 
ing the property conveyed in the deed 
of Apr. 1, 1916, as a part of decedent’s 
gross estate, that portion of the order 
is affirmed, 


Directions for 
Commissioner Given 


Upon the petition of the Commisssoner 
to review the order of the Board of 
Tax Appeals as to the deeds of Apr. 
7, 1916, and Dec. 1, 1917, the order is 
reversed as to the property included in 
the deed of Apr. 7, 1916, and the Com- 
missioner is directed to include this 
property in the gross estate of the de- 
cedent; as to the property conveyed by 
the deed of Dec. 1, 1917, the decision 
of the Board of Tax Appeals is affirmed 
and the Commissioner directed not to 
include it in the gross estate; as to the 
deed of July 12, 1920, the Commissioner, 
having withdrawn his contention in op- 
position to the order of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, is directed not to include 
the same in the gross estate. 

To recapitulate: The Commissioner will 


|add to the gross estate as fixed by the 


Board of Tax Appeals the value of the 
property covered by the deed of Apr. 
7, 1916, and is directed to compute the 


required to return the corpus of the/lations thereof, to go to the sons of the} termine the “extent” of the “interest” | tax upon that basis, 


N. Y.—Rept. of Crime Comm., 1930, to Leg- | 
islature. Herbert L. Smith, Secy. Leg- 
islative Doc. (1930) No. 98. Albany, 1930. 


Barr, Carolyn. 


Bell, Eric T. Debunking science. 


322 p. Lond., Benn, 1930, 3830-30924 
Six’ plays for six grades. 
Penn pub. co., 1930. 
30-30904 
(Univ. 
of Wash. chapbooks, ed. by G. Hughes. 
no. 44.) 40 p. Seattle, Univ. of Wash. 
book store, 1930. 30-30730 


100 p. Phila., 


Cornelius, Roberta D. Figurative castle; 


Cupery, Martin E. 


Fay, W. G. 


Gray, Hamilton E. 


Hapgood, Norman. 
Hawkins, Alice T. 
Hill, Mrs. “mogene Rushmore. 


MacFarland, Frank M. 


MeNair, James B. 


study in mediaeval allegory of edifice 
with special reference to religious writings. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Bryn Mawr college, 
1930.) 112 p. Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1930. 
30-30900 
. . Synthesis of 5 
amino acids. Study of stereoisomerism of 
diphenyl series (synthesis of tetraortho- 
methoxyydiphenyl derivatives). (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.—Univ. of IIl., 1930.) 8 
p. Urbana, Ill., 1930. 30-30734 


terms, compiled by... 


32 p. 
French, 1930. 
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. .» Reader interest in 
(la. Univ. School of 
journalism. School of journalism series 
no, 2. Iowa extension bull. no. 242.) 29 
p. Iowa City, Univ., 1929. 


editorial page. 


Changing years, remi- 
. illus. 321 p. N. Y,, 
30-30906 

The mountain, the des- 
ert, the sea and other poems. 92 p. Bos- 
ton, Badger, 1930. 30-30908 
Star gleams 
Los Angeles, 
30-30901 

... Drepania, genus 
of nudibranchiate mollusks new to Calif. 
(Proceedings of Calif. Academy of sci- 
ences. 4th ser. vol. xviii, no. 15.) p. 485- 
496. San Francisco, The Academy, 1929. 
30-30733 


niscences of 
Farrar, 1930. 


and heart throbs. 128 p. 
H. Ingram press, 1930. 


(Field museum of natural 

Publication 275. - Botanical 
IX, no, 1.) 44 p. Chicago, 
30-30732 


of starches. 
history... 
series. vol. 
1930. 


MeNair, James B. . . . Study of some char- 


Manley, R. M. Kinetic space and its spec- | 


Milburn, George, comp. 


Richmond, Charles E. Bible stories 
Roberts, Elizabeth M. Under the tree. 


| Smith, Willard. 


' Trollope, Anthony. 


acteristics of vegetable oils. 
seum of natural history ... Publication 
276. Botanical series, vol. IX, no. 2.) 
p. 47-68. Chicago, 1930. 30-30731 
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repertory for gutter jongleur, collected 
and annotated by... io Sh. Bah 
Washburn, 1930. 30-30923 
and 
Boston, 
30-30903 
Enl. 
N. Y., Viking press, 
30-30902 
Nature of comedy. 191 p. 
Boston, Badger, 1930. 30-30905 
Shakespeare head edi- 
tion of works of . .., ed. by Michael Sad- 
leiy, vv. 1. Stratford-upon-Avon, Prtd. 
at Shakespeare head press, 1929. 
30-30922 


ulative consequences. 


93 p., 
land, 1930. ' 


miscellaneous verse. 134 p. 
Christopher pub. house, 1930. 

ed., 
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illus. 85 p. 


Walker, Horace E. Little book of country 


Warren, John. 


Washington, 


p. 
Williams, Walter. 


Bett, Henry. 


; Congreve, William. 


rhymes. 152 p. N. Y., W. Neale, 1930. 
30-30907 
Warren’s handbook of anat- 
omy, text by Robert M. Green. 384 p., 
illus. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard univ. 
press, 1930. 30-30720 
Henry S. Chemical analysis 
4th ed., rewritten and enl. 
N. Y., Wiley, 1930. 


of rocks. 
30-30728 
... Organization of jour- 
nalists in G. Brit. by... (Univ. of 
Mo. bull. v. 30, no. 47. Journalism se- 
ries, no. 58.) 39 p. Columbia, Mo., 1929, 

30-27426 


American etching. XX p., 
N. Y., American art dealers assn., 1930. 
30-31005 
193 
30-31024 
Works of Congreve: 
Incognita: Poems; ed. by F. 
507 p. N. Y., Minton, Balch, 
30-31022 


Studies in literature. 
Lond., Epworth press, 1929. 
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1930, 


Short glossary of theatrical | 
Lond., | 


30-27524 | 
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100 plates. | 





Dodd, Edward H. Jr. Great Algae to So 
ern cross. 332 p., illus, N. ¥., Dodd, 1 


Driscoll, Charles B. Doubloons; 
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Missouri Rules on Reducing 
Of Excessive Tax Charges 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City. Jan. 3. 


The Comptroller of the City of St, 


Louis may not reduce an excessive ase 
sessment, the Missouri Attorney Gene 
eral’s office has ruled. His power is 
limited to the correction of manifest er- 
rors and to cases where property has- 
been erroneously assessed, it was he 
“The president of a corporation made 
a return of $11,440 money in bank, for 


S 


Firenze — 


# 


i 


ell 


i 
* 


which the company was assessed,” the — 


opinion explained. “After the Board of 
Haualization adjourned, the company dis- 
covered that a mistake in the return had 
been made, and submitted to the assessor 
fiscal records, from which he is satis 
fied that on June 1 the company had in 
bank only $2,103; and the assessor has 


P- | recommended that the assessment be core 


rected.” . 
The Comptroller of the City of St 

Louis is without power to grant any ree 

lief to the taxpayer, the opinion ruled. 
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State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 3. 


the State Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions in its latest report to the Gov- 
ernor’s Council as the only available 
Means of relieving the industry from 
the rising costs of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. While oxdinarily these 
¢ch.-ges are passed along to consumers, 
this cannot be done in the case of mine 
products, such as gold, the selling price 
ef which is fixed, it was pointed out. 
The Department’s statement to the Gov- 
ernor’s Council on this subject follows 
in full text: 


One of the most difficult problems con- 
nected with workmen’s compensation is 
the premium rate charged for mining op- 
erations in the State of California. 

ere was a marked rpward trend fol- 
lowing the action of the last California 
Legislature in increasing the maximum 
compensation benefit from $20.83 to 
$25 a week. The rates are based upon 
the accident experience for the five 
years ended 1927. This was before the 
present Industrial Accident Commission 
took office. 

Price Unchanged 

Compensation rates are designed, 
through insurance, to be borne, by the) 
ultimate consumer. This is the theory 
of the financial distribution. 
for each industry is added to the cost 
of doing business, just as are the costs| 
of insurance generally, or of raw ma- 
teria!s, labor, and manufacturing. This 
cannot be done by mine owners. The 
price for an ounce of gold is $20.67, the 
Same figure as was paid 50 years ago. 

-All other costs of producing the pre- 
cious metal have gone up. 

Mining rates are set by the Insurance 
Commissioner, based on statistical in- 
formation about industrial deaths and 
injuries. Neither the Governor nor the 
Industrial Accident Commission partici- 
pates in rate making. There is a sepa- 
rate classification for tunneling. 

California has a minimum rate law. 
The State Compensation Insurance 
Fund, in competition with approximately 
60 compensation carriers, has to charge 
the same rate to those mine operators 
who voluntarily call on its services, but; 
it pays dividends to policyholders from 
the premiums paid in, and has returned 
more than $18,000,000 since Jan. 1, 
1914, in which return many mine own- 
ers benefited. 

Accident Record 

There are between 5,000 and 6,000 
Miners in California. More than 500 
have been killed in the last 15 years, 
in excess of 700 permanently injured, 
and approximately 35,000 temporary in- 

juries sustained. 

There is nothing better to suggest 
than intensive safety work. When 
deaths and injuries decrease, rates come 
down. The obligation is placed by law 
on the employer to make his place of 


employment safe. The Phelps Dodge 
Corporation of Bisbee, Ariz., without 
State inspection, reduced the number 


of “lost time accidents” from 2,386 in 
1924 to 90 in 1929, a 96.4 per cent de- 
crease. The Industrial Accident Com- 
mission of California will welcome an 
opportunity to join with the mine own- 
ers in a constructive and helpful pro- 
gram. 


New York Company 
Ordered Dissolved 


. c ® *. . 
Equitable Casualty to Be Liqui- 
dated at Request of State 


State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 3. 
An order for the liquidation of the 

Equitable Casualty and Surety Co. of 

New York City was signed recently by 

Justice Joseph M. Callahan of the New 

York Supreme Court upon the applica- 

tion of the State Superintendent of In- 

Surance, Thomas F. Behan. A State- 

Ment issued by the Insurance Depart- 

ment relative to the affairs of the com- 

Pany follows in full text: 


* 


This company was organized in Octo- 
ber, 1924, with a paid in capital of $250,- 
000 and surplus funds paid in totaling 
$130.000, The present capital is $650,000. 

A report on examination of the com- 
pany indicates that on Dec. 13, 1930, the 


capital was impaired the 
$588.836.31. 

Every effort has been made by those 
interested in the company to obtain ad- 


ditional funds or effect a merger or re- 


to extent of 


insurance contract in order to prevent 
the collapse of the company. 
The Insurance Department has co- 


operated in every way with the manage- 
ment but has acted for the protection 
of the policyholders and the creditors, 
As is well-known in insurance circles, 
liquidation proceedings under the De- 
Partment’s supervision are most. effi- 
ciently and economically carried out. The 
past experience of the Liquidation Bu- 
reau of the Department warrants the as-| 
Sertion that the affairs of this company 


will be administered and wound up at 
the lowest cost and lowest expense pos- 
sible, 


It is accordingly believed that the in- 
terests of the policyholders will be best 
Served by the liquidation and that claim- 
ants will be fully protected. 





Reser of Drinking 
Methanol Pointed Out 


Dr. Doran Says Many Deaths 
Occurred in December 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

ase of methanol, stated Jan. 3 that there 

Was need for the release of imnrediate 

MHformation that would protect the gen- 
tral public. 

Its danger as a beverage cannot be 

ssened by any attempt at purification 

use the substance is just as deadly 

When in a highly purified state as in the| 

; ition in which it is usually sold, the! 


“Public Utilities 
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‘alifornia Mines 


lan Is Suggested to Relieve! 
- Owners From Rising Cost | 


~ Of Workmen’s Compen- 


Intensive safety work in the mining) 
industry of California is suggested by| 


The rate} 


'Uniform Vacations 


| 
| 





7 Cents Per Mile for 
Use of Autos 


| 





State of Iowa: 
Des Moines. Jan. 2. 


jhas just stated orally that the budget 
| bill soon to be presented to the Legis- 
‘ature will for the first time, put the 
question of State employes’ vacations, 
leaves of absence and private automobile 
| expense up to the lawmakers. Hereto- 
fore, these matters have been left in the 
hands 0° the departmert heads. 

The bill, Mr. Anderson stated, will 
| provide for one week’s vacation with 
| pay for State employes with one year’s 
service to their credit and two weeks’ 
v.cation for employes of two years or 
| more. 

Th'rty-one days’ leave of absence with 
pay in case of injury c- sickness will be 
proposed. 

The budget department also proposes 
an allowance of 7 cents per mile for 
persons using their own automobiles on 
State business. \ 


Missouri Still Seeks 


Court Supervision of 
Insurance Refunding 





| 





Attorney General Files Mo- 
tion for Rehearing of 
Judge’s Order Refusing 

| To Name Commissioner 


| 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Jan. 3. 

Attorneys for the Missouri Insurance 
Department and Attorney General Strat- 
ton Shartel, Dec. 30, filed a motion in 
the Missouri Supreme Court for a re- 
hearing of the order issued Dec. 15 by 
the court refusing to name a commis- 
sioner to supervise the refunding of 
nearly $14,000,000 of excess fire insur- 
ance premiums in the State. 

In the motion the attorneys for the 
State say: 

“The State won its case and sustained 
its reduction order. These insurance 
companies have in their possession mil- 
lions of dollars belonging to the policy- 
holders of Missouri. They admit that 
this money is not theirs and claim that 
they are distributing it to the policy- 
holders. This court having rendered the 
judgment allowing these policyholders 
to recover these excess premiums, it 
should now supervise such distribution. 
Otherwise these insurance companies can 
pay what they please and to whom they 
please, and no one will ever know what 
they have done. Common fairness to all 
demands that this court, having ren- 
dered the judgment allowing the re- 
covery, should supervise the distribu- 
tion.” 

The motion for a rehearing is an out- 
growth of the 10 per cent reduction order 
in insurance rates made in 1922 by In- 
surance Commissioner Ben C. Hyde. 





Restraint of Patent 
To Island Is Sought 


Court Asked to Prevent Ceding 
Of California Area 


Suit to enjoin Ray Lyman Wilbur, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and C. C. Meore, 
Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice, from issuing a patent to Whaler 
Island pursuant to an act of Congress 
and in connection with the improvement 
of the harbor near*Crescent City, Calif., 
and to compel defendants to recognize 
the plaintiff’s selection of the island has 
been filed by Eric Syders, of San Fran- 
cisco, in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The bill of complaint avers that the 
threatened action of the defendants of 
issuing to Del Norte County a patent to 
the island is in disregard of a previous 
decision of the court which was affirmed 
by the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia in November, 1929. This 
decision by Justice Jennings Bailey, of the 
Supreme Court, it is claimed, restrained 
the defendants from cancelling the plain- 
tiff’s location of the island and from issu- 
ing a patent to the property pending the 





For State Bureaus 


‘Iowa Budget Also Would Allow 


Oscar Anderson, Iawa budget director, 
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Addition of More Airpl 


Landing Decks Advised in Communication Sent to Naval 


Workmen’s Compensation 








* 
anes to Cruisers and Installation of 


Affairs Committee of House 


{Continued from Page 1.] |all other types limited by treaty, there 
jeraft that these vessels will carry. At|Temains to us only this one method of 
| present aircraft are authorized by sepa-| Strengthening our fleet. I urge that on 
lrate legislation, whereas I believe the|all vessels we place. as many aircraft 
|general building program should also| aS will add to our offensive power as a 
‘authorize the additions of aircraft that| Whole, and that this be done in a man- | 
ican be operated during peace with the| ner that will permit us to send planes | 
|vessels, just as guns and armor are, Out on many kinds of missions from 
authorized. |all possible types of ships with assur-|be afforded by these additional landing 
} Fourth: And most important, every) 
ton permitted in every limited category | 
should actually be laid down as early, 
as financial considerations permit. One) 
of the difficulties encountered at the} 
London conference was preventing the} 
reduction in the aircraft-carrier cate-| 
gory. Certain powers desired to reduce 
'the carrier tonnage from 135,00 to 100,- 
000, their representatives stating that 
since the United States had not built 
up to its limits it was apparent that so} 
high a limit was unnecessary and that 
this should be aeons. ' n tnt 

My strong belief is that unless a is |; [vee 
tonnage is actually on the stocks in bemb. oy fee 
1936, or at the very least authorized, it I believe that a fleet on an expedition, , ‘ 
will then be frozen out by.the new con- unless it has a great many aircraft, will; the next conference. We believe the 


ers can even defect any 8-inch cruiser 
now afloat. 


I here refer to the matter of providing | operating areas. 


landing decks on as many cruisers as . . . 
possible. , | Aircraft Carrier Considered 


Ordinary cruisers carry two to four, Most Important Ship in Bill 
seaplanes which are catapulted and can} 
only be picked up in fair weather by the 
vessel stopping at sea. Flying-deck 
cruisers can send their planes off and| 
| these can return and land on board with- built in a shorter time, 
out interfering with whatever else the|/craft carriers and flying-deck cruisers 
cruiser is doing. The flying-deck cruiser | take several years to build. 
jean carry from 24 to 36 airplanes, and | n 
each airplane can carry one 500-pound | posed bill, in my opinion. is the aircraft 





rines on the Department’s 


‘erence and we will find ourse'ves in a/StOP as soon as it gets within range of 13,800-ton carrier is the best for our 
position of permanent inferiority. It 
is admitted that one, or at least the prin- 


cipal, reason an agreement eventuated | 


during the Washington conference was 
the large number of powerfu' vessels, 
actually under construction, which the 
United States was willing to scrap at 
that time in order to obtain an agree- 
ment. 
other nations to agree to limit categories 
of less than 10,000 tons because we were 
at that time building few such vessels. 
Japan obtained marked concessions at 
London in light cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines because of her large effective 
tonnage, built and building, while the 
paper cruiser Navy of the United States 
was a real embarrassment. 


Reduction of Tonnage 
Should Be Avoided 


In 1936 we may expect additional lim- 
itations in categories that still remain 


. 


iand-based aircraft or even of another | 
fleet equipped with greater numbers of 
aircraft. Ships have never beer able to 
operate within range of shore fortifica- | 
tions, and they can not now operate) 


sels that can carry large numbers of 


decks in the fleet as possible. 
best, since the “‘Lexington” and “Sara- 


cans : er ¢ rs 
|within range of enemy aircraft unless |t&@” cannot be replaced for 19 years, 


We were then unable to induce | 


these can be defeated. : , ; 
: ‘ lriers of sufficient size, and we therefore 
_ Admiral Pratt, when president of the | believe this size, 13,800 tons, is the 
Naval War College, stated: |most suitable for our purposes. Great 
“One of the outstanding lessons of the; Britain can have nine carriers, as well 
overseas problems played each year is|as being able to add many additional 
that to advance into a hostile zone, the | carriers quickly because of having such 
fleet must carry with it an air force|a large number of large, fast merchant 
that will assure, beyond a doubt, com-| ships. 
mand of the air. This means not only| It has been stated here that the flying- 
superiority to enemy -fleet aircraft, but | deck cruiser is experimental. I desire 


, also to his fleet and shore-based aircraft| to express my opinion that this vessel 


| only way to secure it is by large num-_| believe. 


Value of Cruiser: 


unfilled. There is no question whatever | 


that unless our aircraft-carrier tonnage 
is filled by the time of the next confer- 
ence, we will stand grave risk of having 
it reduced, and in any event there will 
be great effort made to compel us to 
do so. \Very strong effort was made at 
the London conference, and it was oniy 
with the greatest difficulty that our dele- 
gates succeeded in preventing the 135,- 
000 tons being reduced. It is of vital 
‘importance to the United States that the 
135,000 tons be not reduced by a ton, 
owing to our handicap in having used 
66,000 tons of the available tonnage, 
whereas Great Britain has only used 
45,000 in carriers that are not classed 
as experimental, leaving the United 
|‘States 69,000 tons to be built and Great 
Britain 90,000 tons. Furthermore, there 
will probably be an effort made to re- 
|duce the percentage of cruisers which 
lean be fitted with landing decks. 

At the London conference the United 
States proposed that landing decks be 
allowed on all combatant vessels. This 
proposal met with great opposition and 
resulted finally in the proviso allowing 
landing decks to be placed on only 25 
per cent of the allowed total tonnage 
in the cruiser category. 

Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, in a speech 
on the results of the London conference 
made the following statement: 

“The next category is the aircraft 
carrier. We should have liked to reduce 
the category tonnage of aircraft car- 
riers down to 100,000 tons. Well, one 
day we shall do that. You must re-| 
{member that at an international con- 
ference you take what you can get, not 
what you propose. In this casé I should 
have liked a more rigid limitation than 
we have got. I can conceive of no naval 
arm that is more capable of evolution 
lthan the aircraft carrier. You require 
verv little imagination to see how, on 
‘the lines of evolution of the aircraft 
carrier, you are going to have a totally 
new type of both attack and defense, 
lusing both land and sea for your pur- 
'nose. Therefore I should have liked, 
by a severe limitation of category ton- 
nage, to have limited the possibility of 
a foolish evolution, a competitive evo- 
lution, of that naval arm.” 


combined. This is a large order, and the! will not be so experimental as others 
The “Lexington” and “Sara- 
|toga” are merely large  flying-deck 
| eruisers as they carry not only aircraft 
but eight 8-inch guns. Their operation 
| has been successful and they are of im- 
mense value to the Navy; although I do 
not consider that we should build any 
more so large. We know we can operate 


bers of carriers and planes.” 


With Flying Deck 


The value of the flying deck cruiser 
can well be settled by the character of 
the mission of this new type of vessel. 


Small cruisers are essentially not offen- 
sive in nature. They are used more gen- 
erally for other purposes and their of- 
fensive “work is incidental to their pri- 
mary mission. This particularly applies 
to the 6-inch gun cruiser which has a va-| 
riety of uses where full offensive power 
is employed but rarely. Among these 
are blockade duty, visit and search, dis- | 
tant scouting and observation, convoy | 
through waters where submarines but 
not heavy vessels may be expected, and 
trade control in the various theaters of 
the war. If we assign scouting and fight- | 
ing aircraft to cruisers, the radius of | 


|usefulness of one of them would be 


greatly increased in all these duties pro- 
viding the airplanes can be launched and | 
recovered at will. 

These small aircraft are particularly 
useful for covering wide areas, for de- 
fending the cruiser, and for attacking | 
the smaller vessels of the enemy’s fleet. | 
Light cruisers with aircraft decks and} 
a considerable number of airplanes would 
be more adaptable than ordinary 6-inch | 
cruisers for battle scouting, for screen- 
ing, for controlling our own and repelling 
enemy destroyer attack during daylight, | 
for developing contact and maintaining 
touch with enemy operations, for pro- 
tecting our own aircraft launched from | 
other vessels of the fleet, and for land- 
ing fields for all the aircraft of the fleet, 
including those catapulted from the pres- | 
ent battleships and cruisers, 


Carrying of Many Planes 
Is Believed Possible 


Fears have been expressed that if we} 
place flying decks. on cruisers so limited | 
in size that but few airplanes can be| 
accommodated, we will detract from the 
usefulness of a normal cruiser without | 
adding much to the effectiveness of the 
aircraft arm. Studies of possible ar-| 
rangements of this type of vessel indi- 
cate that a comparatively large number 
of airplanes can be accommodated which | 
can be launched and received at will, | 
with minor interference with ship op- 
eration and small reduction in accepted | 
cruiser characteristics. From sketches 


airplanes from cruisers that carry guns. 
I am satisfied our experts can construct 


flying-deck cruisers that will be entirely | 


successful in every way and add greatly 


to the offensive and defensive power of | 


our fleet. Such vessels will easily be 


| superior to the other 6-inch cruisers and 
|in most circumstances, in my opinion, 


will be superior to the 10,000-ton 8-inch 
cruisers, 


| Aviation Declared to 


Be Steadily Advancing 


It has been stated here that aviation 
in the Navy is being overrated, and that 
extravagant claims have been made for 
it. I wish to emphasize that those offi- 
cers who are connected with aviation 


|do not make extravagant claims for it, 
| because, if these claims are unfounded, 
| they 


merely react to the disadvantage of 
aviation. 

Aviation is steadily improving—planes, 
engines, radio, personnel. During the 
past five years, our yearly flying hours 
have increased from 63,000 to 264,000; 
hours, flown per plane per year,’ from 
74 to 193; hours per fatality, from 3,100 
to 14,700; number of planes at sea with 
the fleet, from 168 to 465. 


We have 65 catapults installed on ves- | 


sels of the fleet, and over a period of 
10 years more than 10,000 shots have 
been made with no fatalities due to the 
catapult. During the last two and a 
half years we have made 17,864 ‘land- 
ings on aircraft carriers without a fa- 
tality due to landing operations. In 1928 
the “Saratoga” launched 84 planes when 


140 miles from the Panama Canal about | announcement Dec 


3 o’clock in the 
successful attack 


{Building of Navy to Maximum Limit 
| Of Treaty Urged by: Admiral Moffett 


ance of recovering them for future use.|decks widely dispersed throughout the| 


I have stated I am in favor of the! 
building of the destroyers and subma-}| 
program. | 
However, vessels of these types can be} 
whereas air-| 


The most important vessel in the pro-| 
rie We should build all our re-| 
maining aircraft carrier tonnage before | 
purposes because we need not only ves-| 
|planes, but also need as many landing} 


At the| 


we can only get a total of seven car-| 
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National Authorities to Speak 
At Indiana Meeting, 
Jan, 15-17 





Interstate Carriers Under 
Federal Regulation May 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Jan. 3. 
A conference in behalf ot the welfare 
of the children of Indiana, toward which 


national authorities on child health, wel- 
fare and education are expected to con- 
tribute is to be held in Indianapolis Jan. 
15, 16 and 17, according to an announce- 
ment Jan. 2 by the State Health Com- 
missioner, Dr. William F. King. The 


A most important feature of building! statement by Dr. King follows in full 
considerable numbers of these new ves-| text: 
sels, and a function which by no means | 
pertains exclusively to aircraft carriers,| ever attempted in behalf of the welfare | 


is the greatly increased safety to the! of the children of Indiana is now under | Oklahoma, to supply gas to the owners 
‘aircraft of other Fleet units that would} 


The most comprehensive movement 


| way and will culminate in a conference 
|in Indianapolis Jan. 15, 16 and 17. 
- By this conference, which will be ad- 
dressed by the most eminent authorities 
; on child health, welfare and education in 
| the Nation, Indiana leads the way for her 
| sister States in following up and carry- 
ing to the public the great message of 
health and welfare, the result of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s recent White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 
The Indiana conference which is to 
open in the Indiana National Guard ar- 
mory, for the public throughout the 
State, is sponsored by every medical, so- 
|cial and civic organization interested in 
the children of the State. The confer- 
ence will mark on epoch in child health 
and welfare and is the summation of 
years of research and deliberation on the 


Refuse Demands, Holds 
State Attorney General 





State of Oklahoma: 
' Oklahoma City, Jan. 3. 


A pipe line company transporting 
natural gas in interstate commerce can 
not be compelled, under the laws of 


! 


| of premises over which the pipe line is 
| constructed, according to an opinion by 
, the Attorney General, J. Berry King. 
The opinion, addressed to John A, 
|Spohn, County Attorney, of Beaver, 
| Okla., follows in full text: 

| The Attorney General acknowledges 
| receipt of your letter of Dec. 9, 1930, 
| having reference to the fact that certain 
| pipe line companies are constructing suck 
|lines for the purpose of conveyin 
|natural gas from Texas gas fields to 
|Omaha, Chicago and other points. You 
state that it is not the purpose of the 
|companies constructing these lines to 
|furnish gas to private consumers along 
| the route or elsewhere in this State. 

| You also call attention to Section 7904, 
|C. O. S. 1921 as amended by Chapter 


part of the most expert thought and en- 
deavor concerning the welfare of the 
children in the Nation. 


| 44, Session Laws of 1929, and especially 
that portion of the statute which reads 
}as follows: 

_Every. gas pipe line corporation or indi- 
| Vidual, in this State * * * provided, how- 
jever, that whenever any gas pipe line 
eee 4 land or premises of any one 
; ‘outside of a municipality, said corpora- 
Hundreds of thousands of square miles | tion shall be request of owner of said cate. 


of ocean have been scouted by planes | ises connect said premises witha pipe line 
from the-carriers. Every target prac-|2"d furnish gas to said consumer at the 


14: . . | Same rate as charged in the nearest cit 
tice has been spotted by aircraft. Op lor town. z 


|erations with the fleet night and day} ; 
and in regular maneuvers have become | You also call our attention to the fact 
the Supreme Court has had this 


|a matter of routine. Aviation has be- | that rd 
come an indispensable part of the. fleet. | S¢¢tion before it in the case of Oklahoma 
| Natural Gas Company v. Scott, 241 Pac. 


Our personnel is vastly more experi- 3 yv 

enced and skillful. I may say that our | 164. With these preliminary statements, 
aviation can almost be said to be in-|¥°U Propound the following question: 
creasing daily in effectiveness. At the| “May the owner of the premises over 
present time, in peace, our aviators op-| Which these pipe lines run require the 
erate over the open sea under as severe|Company to furnish such owner gas for 
weather conditions as ships can stand.| domestic consumption or otherwise?” 
| The only thing that stops them is fog| By reading the provisions of said chap- 
|or thick weather, and this kind of/|ter 44, supra, it will be seen that most 
| weather stops surface vessels as well.;of the sections therein are specifically 
| I know that in time of war our aviators | repealed. However, section 7892, idem, 
| will be willing to take at least as many | 





lested and returned to the “Saratoga,” | 
150 miles from the canal, without a sin- 
gle casualty. 





|chances as the men in the trenches did 
}in the last war who knew that in going 
“over the top” three out of five would 
|not come back. 

| We have no limit as yet on numbers 
jand types of aircraft. At previous con- 
| ferences, the various powers were able 
|to obtain their desires only in proportion 
;to the number of vessels they actually 
had built or building. At the next con- 
ference, in 1935, we may expect limita- 
tion of aircraft, and this type of craft, 
which is of so much importance to us 
| will have lim 
| portion to the number of airplane carr 
|ing ships that we have on hand at th 


n at 
time. 


Certainly they should all be at 


and completed by 1936. 

I will conclude by stating that it is 
|my belief that victory in the next war 
will depend on control of the air, and 
that the nation will be victorious which 
has the greatest number of vessels that 
can operate aircraft and the greatest 
number of aircraft that can be trans- 
ported at sea and be used where they 
_ be most effective for offense and de- 
ense. 





‘Dallas Concern Increases 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Jan, 3. 
| The Gulf States Life Insurance Co., 
| Dallas, has filed a charter amendment 
| Increasing its capital stock from $200,- 
|000 to $280,000, according to an oral 





Station WWJ at Detroit Petitions 


For Use of Maximum Radio Power 





Other Applications for Broadcast Permits Are Announced 





g in the appeals by the 


final determination of the plaintiff’s|; Great Britain has 50 merchant ships developed jointly by the Bureau of By Federal Radio Commission 
rights. In so deciding the court ex-| which are suitable for ne a = Aeronautics and Construction and Re- —-- 

cluded from consideration two executive | ejent aircraft carriers; the United States “her " : ; 

orders attempting to withdraw the island | only 14, and Japan about the same num- a > agpees seas — _Station WWJ, operated by the Evening | grounds, resultin 
from settlement issued in January and | per, mene ’ : place-| News Association at Detroit, on Jan. 3 | 


February, 1927. 
The plaintiff claims a right to the prop- 
certificates issued by the 


erty under ; t 
United States to Thomas B. Valentine 
and Maria A. Valentine in 1873, These 


certificates, given in consideration of the 
transfer of an estate known as Rancho 
Arroyo de San Antonio in California, 
authorized Mr. Valentine or his repre- 
sentative to select 13,516 acres 
occupied nonmineral and unappropriated 


public land, Pursuant to these certifi- compared to other types of naval ves-|enemy light cruisers and other light] jt seeks is now assigned to Station KYW 
cates plaintiff claims that he, as Mr./<.).° Our limitations in all classes of forces. Fighting and scouting aircraft Chicago, in the fourth radio zone, but 
Valentine’s representative, selected the| cuyface vessels are severe, and in any can carry bombs even heavier than 8-/that it is “loaned” to this zone iy the 
island in 1927 prior to the issuance of| future war the Navy can use to advan-| inch projectiles, and we can expect them| second :zone. Under the Commission’s 
the executive orders. Following the re- tage every vessel of every type per- | to cause very serious damage to vessels| allocation plan, each of the five radio | 


jection of plaintiff’s selection by the De- | 


partment of the Interior suit was filed 








by plaintiff in the Supreme Court re-| yinced as I of the usefulness of aircraft|is confidently believed that one cruiser Three appeals, all involving Station 
sulting in the decision which plaintiff) jy naval warfare will admit that in large | assigned to cruiser missions and having| KY W’s assignment to the 1.020-kilocycle 
claims is now being disregarded. |numbers they will greatly enhance the| from 26 to 30 aircraft can defeat in ac-| channel, and contesting the Commission’s 

| effectiveness of the fleet. Therefore, ad-, tion several destroyers, or other cruisers! contention that this channel is “loaned” 
been a number of deaths from this sub-| mitting they have value, and will in-| similar in type but carrying no aircraft,| the fourth zone, now are pending in the 
stance reported in the press, and it is|erease the power of our offense, we | and itself run small risk of destruction| Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
essential that the general public be given| should use every possible means of add-| provided it remains + long gun range.|lumbia. In the past year a half dozen | 


adequate warnings as to the poisonous 
qualities of this substance.” 


of un-; 


Great Britain has now six aircraft 
carriers, the United States but three. Of 
Great Britain’s six. four are experimental 
and can be replaced. Of the three United 
States carriers, one, the “Langley,” can 

| be replaced. 


| smaller types. 


Usefulness of Aircraft _ 
In Naval Warfare 


There need be no question raised as 
'to the relative merits of aircraft as 


mitted by the treaties. However, even} 
those who are not so thoroughly con- 


ing to their numbers. This is of great | 
‘importance when we realize that with | 

















|ber of machine guns, and fitted with an 


| that can deliver decisive attacks against 


ment, cruiser speed armed with nine 6- 
inch guns, antiaircraft guns and a num- 


aircraft landing-on and flying-off plat- 
form and hangar for a peace-time allow- 
ance of from 24 to 36 airplanes of the 


Moreover, it is no handicap to the use- 
fulness of the light cruiser to greatly 
increase its offensive power by the addi- 
tion of a landing platform and aircraft 


anti- 
It 


not heavily protécted by armor 
aircraft guns and defensive aircraft. 





I am, in fact, convinced that in single 
combat one of the 6-inch platform cruis- 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 





| Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


filed with the Federal Radio Commission 
an application for authority to use the 
maximum power of 50,000 watts, and 
for a change in frequency from its pres- 
ent regional channel assignment of 920 
kilocycles to the cleared channel of 1,020 
kilocycles. 

The station, now operating with 1,000 
watts power, is located in the second 
radio zone. 
the Commission in this connection that 


| 


It was explained orally at | 


the 1,020 kilocycle cleared channel which | 


zones is entitled to eight cleared chan- 
nels for use of high-power stations. 


stations in the second zone have sought 
assignment to this channel on the same 


Westinghouse Company, operating KYW. 
The Commission at the same time an- 


nounced receipt of other applications as 
follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WWJ, The Evening News Association, 
Inc., 615 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, | 
Mich., construction permit to move trans- | 
mitter from 810 West Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich., to a location to be deter- 
ntined, install new equipment, change fre- | 
quency from 920 ke. to 1,020 ke., and in- 
crease power from 1 kw. to 50 kw. ! 

Martin C. Newman, Sturgis, Mich., con- | 
struction permit application amended to re- | 
quest 1,310 ke. instead of 950 ke. with 100) 
w. and unlimited hours. 

Thomas F. Hardins, 


Upper Darby, Pa., ; 


| construction permit application amended to 


request 900 ke. instead of 1,200 ke., 250 w. 
(day only) instead of 250 w. day and 100 | 
w. night and daytime hours instead of un- | 
limited, 


WDBO, Orlando Broadcasting Company, 


Inc., Orlando, Fla., license to cover con- 
struction permit issued Sept. 19, 1930, to 
change equipment. 

WCAJ, Nebraska Wesleyan University, 


Lincoln, Nebr., modification of onstruction | 
permit to change equipment and increase! 


| power on construction permit from 250 w. | 
to 500 w. 


on 590 ke. 

Louis F. Kuester, West Bend, Wis., con- | 
struction permit to erect a new station to | 
use 1,310 ke, 50 w., and unlimited hours. | 

Stewart A. Heigold and Cecil M. John- 
son, Yuma Ariz., construction permit ap- 
plication amended to request 1,310 ke. in- 
stead o: 1,500 ke., with 100 w. and unlimited 
hours, 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Ine., air- 
plane, license for 1,608, 2,302, 3,076, 3,106, 
4,108, 5,510, 6,155 ke., 50 w.; special 
perimental service. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Mend- 
ham Township, N. J., license for 1,608, 2,302, | 
3,076, 4,108, 5,510, 6,155 ke., 400 w.; spe- | 


ex- 





cial experimental service. 

KGUK, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Shreve- 
port La., license covering onstruction per- 
mit for 278, 3,484, 5,630 ke., 400 w. 

WAEA, Aeronautical Radio, Ine., In- 





Denver and Rio Grande Western Texas and New Orleans R. R. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
November Eleven Months November Eleven Months November Eleven Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 , 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Freight revenue ....-...- 2,726,341 22,999,082 26,208,356) 3,809,721 4,725,586 45,447,209 53,632,541) 1,677,296 2,728,761 20,818,390 23,742,118 
Passenger revenue ...... 204,895 2,443,801 3,225,496 543,961 766,340 7,629,025 9,426,215 | 109,874 159,547 1,507,757 1,947,318 
| ener eee. 3,155,080 27,466,237 32,061,923| 4,802:605 6,060,075 57,638,406 68,753,296| 1,898,082 3,068,957 23,689,141 27,512,857 
Maintenance of way. 266,740 433,230 3,664,076 5,198,365 | 623,202 824,810 8,815,221 10,430,783 | 232,230 386,810 4,138,756 5,528,679 | 
Maintenance of equipment 130,640 567,167 5,110,842 5,950,518 735,156 1,159,771 10,601,016 13,197,729 329,938 A31,562 4,677,354 4,910,068 | 
Transportation expenses 842,840 979,672 8,448,113 9,309,132} 1,568,127 1,926,786 18,900,292 21,707,369} 574,745 707,686 7,203,537 7,773,733 
Total expenses inc! other 1,706,097 2,154,401 19,127,854 22,544,875) 3,344,189 4,350,246 43,148,827 50,263,804! 1,252,408 1,661,913 17,330,176 19,533,883 
| Net from railroad X1L7.807 1,000,629 8,338,383 9,517,048 | 1,458,416 1,709.829 14,489,579 18,489,492 645,674 1,407,044 6,358,965 7,978,974 
faxes .... : A 200,000 250,900 1,970,000 2,195,000 329,566 359,971 3,645,913 3,995,414 117,365 174,207 1,096,231 1,228,385 
Unco!ectible ry. rev., ete 111 674 3,630 3,721 1,549 2,382 20,766 42,400 | 858 710 4,127 7,342 | 
Net after taxes, ete... 617,696 749,955 6,364,753 7,318,327| 1,127,301 1,347,476 10,822,900 14,451,678| 527,453 1,232,127 5,258,607 6,743,247 
Net after rents......... 723.598 6.419.276 7.938.020} ‘903,464 1,078,959 7,844,387 11,221,555] 448,983 1,105,979 3,840,808 5,398,617 
Ave:. miles vperated..... 2,563.56 2,551.41 2,557.86 | 4,721.09 4,729.72 4,721.62 4,729.72 1,976.74 1,944.83 1,957.11 1,944.83 
Operating ratio ....... . 68.3 69.6 70.3 69.6 71.8 14.9 73.1 66.0 54.2 73.2 71.0 | 


Surgeon General declared. “There have | 








dianapolis, Ind., license covering construc- 
tion permit for 275, 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,365, 
8,015, 12,180 ke., 400 w. 


least authorized if they can not be built | 


Amount of Capital Stock | 


ani . 23 by Chairman W.| 
morning and made aj A. Tarver of the State Board of Insur-! 
on the canal unmo-' ance Commissioners. 


| performing its obligations. 


|to how 


frames 


which reads as follows, is not repealed: 

“All domestic gas pipe line corpora- 
| tions in this State which are now, or 
;shall hereafter fully comply with the 
jlaws of this State, and all municipal 
;corporations owning or operating a gas 
| plant, or which may hereafter own or 
operate a gas plant, may contract with 
| and secure from foreign corporations 
;operating interstate gas pipe lines the 
| supply of gas for said domestic gas 
;companies. And said interstate gas pipe 
|line companies or foreign corporations 
|may enter into said contract and deliver 


its put on it exactly in pro-|said gas upon obtaining a license from. 
Yy-|the Corporation Commission, which. is 4 





. 


{hereby authorized to grant a license to ~ 


do and transact that particular business 
of supplying domestic corporations with 
natural gas, and the taking out of said 
|license and the conduct of said business 
with domestic pipe line companies shall 
not prejudice the said interstate pipe 
line companies or foreign corporation in 
the transaction and conducting of their 
interstate business; provided, the Cor- 
poration Commission may revoke said 
license when in its discretion the pub- 
lic interest may be best subserved 
thereby.” 

Under the facts stated in your letter 
the pipe line companies constructing the 
pipe lines through Beaver county are 
engaged in interstate commerce and not 
organized for the purpose and engaged 
in the supplying of the citizens of Okla- 
homa with natural gas. The same is 
transported from the State of Texas to 
other States than the State of Oklahoma, 

Under this statement of fact and un- 
der the laws of this State the Attorney 
General is of the opinion that persons 
may not. compel a pipe line company 
| transporting natural gas strictly inter- 
| state to supply natural gas to the owners 
of premises over which the pipe line 
is constructed. We are of the further 
opinion that to do so would be in conflict 
with the commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accountina Office, must approve 
of all expenditures bv Government 
agencies before such expenditures 

‘tty become closed transactions, 
Interpretation of the laws ws neces- 
sary, therefore, m many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-34151. (S) Advertising—-Acceptance of 


|other than the lowest bid—Cap frames for 


the Marine Corps-——-Qualification of bidders 
to perform the work, It would not be 
proper in the interest of the United States 
to make award of a contract to a bidder 
lacking the essential qualifications, inten- 
tions and means of fairly and successfully 
However, there 
must be at least a reasonable showing as 
it was determined that a particu- 
lar bidder could not or would not satis- 
factorily do the work or perform the serv- 
ices required, and in order to accomplish 
this end the bidder may be required to 
show certain qualifications as a condition 
precedent to letting the contract—this in 
cases where the work is of such magni- 
tude or involving technical requirements 
that the interests of the United States 
would not be adequately protected by the 
giving of a performance bond—but in no 
instance is the opinion of Government of- 
ficers, unsupported by facts, that the bid- 
der is a small firm “with not proper facili- 


| ties or help to undertake order,” to be ac- 
|cepted in justification for the rejection of 
| a low bid. 


See 8 Comp. Gen. 252. 

A contract for the manufacture of cap 
does not involve any particular 
qualification or skill other than to manuface 
ture the same in accordance with the specie 
fications to be furnished by the departe 
ment concerned, In other words, the per- 
formance bond required to be given by 
the successful bidder would have 


States against any lack of financial re. 
sources or lack of facilities. See decision 
of Oct. 13, 1930, 10 Comp. Gen, 160, (Dee, 
19, 1930.) 


» 


is 


ade- 
quately protected the interests of the Uniteat 


+ 


e 


a 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PresenteD HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT B 


Y THE Unirep States DamLy 
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Postal Servic 


Twelve Millions |Railroad Executives Submit 


In Money Orders 
_ Awaiting Claims 


Post Office Holds Funds Due 
‘To Failure of Drawers or 


Payees to Make Demand 
Within Year 


The Post Office Department had $11,- 
889,258 at the end of the 1930 fiscal 
year awaiting to be claimed by drawers 
or payees of money orders more than 
one year old who had failed to demand 
the money due them by virtue of own- 
ing a money order, it was stated orally 
Jan. 3 by Frederic A. Tilton, the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General. 

This money has been accumulating 
since July of 1894, when by an Act of 
Congress, effective as of that date, 
money was first appropriated to pay for 
money orders more than a year old from 
the date of drawing. The. holders fail 
to, demand payment of their money or- 
dips probably because they have either 

een lost or stolen and the owners can- 
not provide a identification or 

escription, he said. 
. re Orders Are Lost 

Further information furnished by the 
Post Office Department follows: _ 

A substantial amount of this unclaimed 
money never will be :laimed, principally 
because the money orders have been lost 
or destroyed in such a way that the own- 
ers cannot furnish sufficient identifica- 
tion. The Post Office Department, nat- 
urally, will not pay a money order if it 
cannot be identified. 

Tf an individual loses a money order, 
or it is destroyed by fire or some other 
means, if he furnishes sufficient identifi- 
cation, the Post Office Department will 
duplicate the order within the year. The 
Department destroys its own records of 
money orders after three years. 

Blanks Seldom Stolen 


On account of the heavy penalty ex- 
acted for stealing money order blanks, 
such practice is not carried on exten- 
sively. However, occasionally a thief 
will steal money order blenks and fill 
them out for small amounts, cashing 
them for goods and getting cash in 


ange. 
cae Post Office Department will make 
ayment on any money order, no matter 
old it is, provided sufficient title! 
can be established. The Department has 
received and made payment on orders 
over 60 years old. There are still people 
who purchase money orders for saving. 
However, no interest is paid on orders 
and such practice has greatly decreased 
since the establishment of the Postal 
Savings System. ; : 
A total of $561,034, representing in- 
valid money orders, was paid into the 
appropriation during the 1930 fiscal 
year. However, actual payment was 
geade during the year on only $145,000 
worth of orders more than one year old, 
aking a gain of more than $400,000 
aring the year, and bringing the unéx- 


Bs ended balance in the appropriation to 


$11,889,258. 


Merger Responsibility 


Said to Rest With I. €. C. 


Responsibility for approval or disap- 
proval of the proposed merger of eastern 
rail lines into four trunk systems now 
rests entirely with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in the opinion of Sen- 
ator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, it was stated orally on 
his behalf Jan. 3. 

Senator Couzens’ resolution (S. J. Res. 
161) to suspend the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission fo ap- 
prove any consolidation or unification of 
railway properties until Mar. 4, 1931, 
to give the Congress opportunity to enact 
adequate legislation to protect the pub- 
lic interest, already has been adopted by 
the Senate and is now before the House 
for action. 


Kentucky to Enforce 
Glucose ‘Label Law 


State Board of Health Says Fed- 
eral Ruling Is Illegal 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

sugar in food products without declara- 
tion of the corn sugar content on the 
label. : 

The general legal principle governing 
such regulations, Mr. Marshall said, is 
that the Federal regulations govern in 
interstate commerce, but that the State’s 
regulations control in trade entirely 
within the State. The Federal regula- 
tions ordinarily control in the case of 
products shipped into one State from 
another, he said, even though the State 
of destination may have different reg- 
ulations. é 

As to the validity of the recent ruling, 
Mr. Marshall said the ruling is merely 
an administrative change in a regulation 
previously made by the Secretary under 
the Food and Drugs Act, and the Secre- 
tary has the power to change such reg- 
ulations as long as the changes do not 
conflict with the act itself. 


Decisions in Uncontested 


Finance Cases Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 2 made public decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Report, certificate, and order in Finance 
Docket Nos. 8442 and 8590, authorizing (1) 
the Elmira & Lake Ontario Railroad Com- 
pany to acquire the railroad properties of 
the Marion Railway Corporation, in Wayne 
County, N. Y., and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company to operate such railroad prop- 
erties under an existing agency arrange- 
ment; and (2) the Elmira & Lake Ontario 
Railroad Company to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of $45,700 of first-mort- 

age 5 per cent gold bonds of the Marion 

ilway Corporation in connection with the 
urchase of the physical properties and 
ranchises of that company, approved, 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 8575, authorizing the acquisition by the; 
New York Telephone Company of the prop- 
erties of the Beaton & South Cambridge 
Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket 

o. 8486, authorizing the Pennsylvania 

ailroad Company (a) to operate under 
trackage rights over a part of the line of 
railroad of the New York, Chicago & St, 

quis Railroad Company, in Tazewell 
County, Ill.; and (b) to construct and op- 
erate a connéeting track in said county, ap- 
proved. 


Concessions by All Systems 


Involved Reported in Letter 


To I. C. C. Setting Forth Allocation ' 
Proposal of Eastern Trunk Lines 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


without any change or amendment to the 
existing law, it was stated orally at the 
Commission. The following additional 
information was furnished: 

While such actual consolidation is pos- 


sible under existing law, the procedure |’ 


to be followed in the carrying out of such 
a consolidation would necessarily be pro- 
tracted, and for this reason it is believed 


that the Eastern trunk lines will make! 


applicati to the Commission under 
paragra 2 of section 5 (the “acquisi- 
tion of control” provision) for authority 
to acquire control of the lines involved 
oy stock purchase. 


By the time such “acquisition of con- 
trol” is effected, it was said, consolida- 
tion legislation may have been enacted 
by Congress which will make easier the 
way to final and actual unification. 

Since the “acquisition of control” ap- 
plications must now conform with the 
rules of practice formulated by the Com- 
mission last February relative to ap- 
plications for permission to consolidate, 
sufficient data will accompany such ap- 
plications to be used in any subsequent 
consolidation proceeding. 


Question of Valuation 
Is Chief Obstacle 


The chief obstacle to immediate con- 
solidation of the properties involved is 
the question of valuation, The law pro- 
vides that the capitalization of the 
merged company shall not exceed the 
combined valuation of the constituent 
companies, and many of the railroads 
included in the “four-party” grouping are 
not yet valued by the Commission. 

Paragraph (6) of section (5) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act states, in part: 
“It shall be lawful for two or more car- 
riers by railroad, subject to this act, to 
consolidate their properties or any part 
thereof, into one corporatiorf for the own- 
ership, management anc operation of 
the properties theretofore in separate 
ownership, management and operation, 
under the following conditions: 

“(a) The proposed consolidation must 
be in harmony with and in furtherance 
of the complete plan of consolidation 
mentioned in paragraph (5) and must 
be approved by the Commission; 

“(b) The bonds at par of the corpora- 
tion which is to become the owner of 
the consolidated properties, together 
with the outstanding capital stock at par 
of such corporation, shall not exceed the 
valuation of the consolidated properties 
as determined by the Commission. The 
value of the properties sought to be con- 
solidated shall be ascertained by the 
Commission under Section 19a of this 
act, and it shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to proceed immediately to the 
ascertainment of such value for the prop- 
erties involved in a proposed consolida- 
tion upon the filing of the application for 
such consolidation, 

“(c) Whenever two or more carriers 
propose a consolidation under this sec- 
tion, they shall present their application 
therefor to the Commission, and there- 
upon the Commission shall notify the 


Governor of each State in which any: 


part of the properties sought to be con- 
solidated is situated and the carriers in- 
volved in the proposed consolidation, of 
the time and place for a public hearing. 
If after such hearing the Commission 
finds that the public interest will be pro- 
moted by the consolidation and that the 
conditions of this section have been or 
will be fulfilled, it may enter an order 
approving and authorizing such consoli- 
dation, with such modifications and upon 
such terms and conditions as it may pre- 
scribe, and thereupon such consolidation 
may be effected, in accordance with such 
order, if all the carriers involved assent 
thereto, the law of any State or the de- 
cision or order of any State authority to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 


Applications Must Include 


Motions to Amend Plan 


_ Since the law prescribes that applica- 
ions to consolidate must be in full har- 
mony with the Commission’s plan of con- 
solidation, the applications of the East- 
ern trunk lines must be accompanied, or 
include within themselves, motions to 
amend the Commission’s plan so as to 
bring about the required harmony. 

Commissioner Charles D. Mahaffie, 
while Director of the Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Finance, notified eastern rail 
executives that applications to “acquire 
control” of one or more carriers by pur- 
chase of capital stock or by lease, is but 
preliminary to actual consolidation, and 
that the Commission assumed that 
actual consolidation was the aim of car- 
riers filing avplications to “acquire 
control.” F 

For this reason, he said, such appli- 
cations should conform in all respects 
to the rules of practice governing the 
filing of applications to actually con- 
solidate, 

Among somo of the requirements of 
these rules are that applications—either 
to “acquire control by stock purchase” 
or by “actual consolidation for single 
ownership and management” — must 
show “the manner in which the proper- 
ies of each applicant are to be ac- 
quired and the price to be paid therefor, 
with copies attached of any contract or 


!contracts entered into between the ap- 


plicant carriers, or any of them, with 
respect to the proposed consolidation; 
the value of the properties owned by 


each applicant, which are proposed to' 


be consolidated, as found by this Com- 
mission, and separately the net cost of 
additions and Cocsectente made after 
the date of valuation; whether there are 
any _intercorporate relationships — 
through holding companies, ownership 
of securities, or otherwise—between the 
applicants, or any of them, or between 
any of the applicants and other carriers, 
at the time of making the application, 
and, if so, the nature and extent of 
such relationships; reference to the por- 
tion or portions of the Commission’s 
report in Consolidation of Railroads, 
159 I. C, C. 522, applicable to the pro- 
posed consolidation, with supporting 
statement to show that the proposed 
consolidation is in harmony with and 
in furtherance of the plan of consolida- 
tion in said report or in any amendment 
thereof. , 

If the proposed consolidation is not in 
harmony with said plan of consolidation, 
then the applicants shall move to amend 
our consolidation plan accordingly. 

In its 44th annual report to Congress 
on Dec. 4, 1930, the Commission com- 
mented on railroad consolidation, de- 
claring that it had asked for an amend- 
ment to section (5) of the act so as to 


relieve the Commission of the task of 
compiling a consolidation plan, but since 
this had not been done the plan had 
|been prepared and published on Dec. 9, 
1929. 


“Nothing has been undertaken before 
us, by any of. the carriers under section 
5 (6) looking to the carrying out of the 
plan,” said the Commission. “Whatever 
has been accomplished has been as here- 
tofore under paragraph (2).” 


Rail Executives’ 
Letter to I. C. C. 


The letter of the eastern railway ex- 
;ecutives, signed by W. W. Atterbury, 
president, Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany; P. E. Crowley, president, New 
York Central Lines; Daniel Willard, pres- 
ident, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany; J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake 
|& Ohio Railway Company, to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission follows in 
full text: 


Interstate. Commerce 
Washington, D. C. : 


Gentlemen: In its opinion, in the mat- 
ter of consolidation of railway properties 
of the United States into a limited num- 
ber of systems, Dec. 9, 1929, I. C. C. 
159-522, the Commission said: 


“In a matter of this magnitude in 
scope and complexity in detail, even 
after the most careful study. and the 
fullest and freest interchange of views 
by those charged with the duty of pre- 
paring this plan, there must remain 
many differences of opinion as to the sev- 
eral component parts, both large and 
small, comprised in the final result. Such 
is here the case. While a clear majority 
of us, although not always the same ma- 
jority, have agreed as to each part of 
the plan proposed, not all of us have 
agreed as to all its parts, but all con- 
cur in the result. 


“Some of us deem it helpful now to 
express individual views as to parts of 
the plan. Others feel that their indi- 
vidual expressions may usefully be de- 
ferred until the time for action, look- 
ing toward the ultimate effectuation of 
actual consolidations as provided by the 
act. Section 5 (5) provides that after 
we have adopted our plan, as we here do, 
we may, either upon our own action or 
upon application, reopen the matter for 
such changes or modifications as in our 
judgment will promote the public inter- 
est. Such applications will afford op- 
portunity for further consideration upon 
adequate and recent records of the vari- 
ous parts of the plan.” 


Several Conferences 
Held on Subject 


Following the publication of this 
opinion the representatives of the Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake 
& Ohio-Nickel Plate and New York Cen- 
tral systems have had a number of con- 
ferences on this subject. The suggestion 
of the Commission contained in the above 

| quotation that changes and modifications 
‘might~be approved by the Commission 
as promoting the public interest has led 
to an attempt to provide within the lim- 
its of a four-party plan the allocation of 
nearly all the properties in accordance 
with what we conceive to be the prin- 
;ciples followed by the Commission in its 
five-party plan. 

As a result of these negotiations an 
agreement covering the allocation of the 
principal carriers in the eastern group 
(excluding New England) has _ been 
reached. This agreement is inter-de- 
pendent and could not have been reached 
upon any different basis of allocation. 
Probably no single one of the groups 
herein proposed is exactly what those 
interested in such group would wish to 
be. In order to reach a common under- 
standing it has repeatedly been neces- 
sary for all of the interests involved to 
make concessions. It is believed, how- 
ever, that each of the systems resulting 
from the grouping we suggest will be 
able to operate efficiently, maintain its 
credit and serve the public better than 
the same amount of mileage operated 
in = less coordinated manner as at pres- 
ent. 


|General Understanding 
On Allocation of Lines 


The general understanding as to the 
allocation of large railroads in the East- 
ern district into four systems is as fol- 
lows: To the New York Central—the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road and a direct connection with the 
Virginian Railway at Deepwater, includ- 
ing joint rates and routes over that rail- 
way; to the Pennsylvania—the Wabash, 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton and the 
Norfolk & Western; to the Baltimore & 
Ohio—the Ann Arbor Railroad, the Read- 
ing and Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
the Western Maryland, the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna, the Lehigh & Hudson River 
and the Chicago & Alton; and to the 
Chesapeake Ohio-Nickel Plate System— 
and the Hocking Valley will be added, 
the Erie Railroad, the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, the Pere Marquette, the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois and the Lehigh Valley, with cer- 
tain rights to the Pennsylvania on the 
Lehigh Valley. The Grand Trunk West- 
ern lines are to continue with the Cana- 
dian National Railways. 

The general plan will recommend the 
assignment of the following railroads to 
the four systems jointly, viz: Lehigh 
& New England, Delaware & Hudson, 
Monongahela, Montour, Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia and Pittsburgh, Chartiers 
|& Youghiogheny. 

The right to the use by the Penn- 
sylvania of trackage on the Nickel Plate 
between Ashtabula and Brocton, and the 
dispostion of the Virginian, are now in 
process of determination or adjustment. 


+Conferences on Plan 
Will Be Continued 


Conferences in connection with the 
four-system plan will be continued for 
the purpose of dealing with the short- 
line railroads, and various trackage and 
terminal grants essential to round out 
the eour systems. The present open 
gateways on all railroads are to be 
maintained. 
| It will be our purpose, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to present this matter to the 
Commission in a definite way to the end 
that the Commission may, as indicated 
in the foregoing quotation, reopen the 
matter for such changes or modifications 
jas in its judgment will promote the pub- 
lic interest. 


Commission, 
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Gradual Adoption| Rate Decisions [Canada Expects 
Four-party Consolidation Plan|\Of Steel Airplane 


Noted in England 


Previous Lack of Suitable 
Metals Given as Reason 
For Slow Progress, Sur- 
vey Points Out 


The English aircraft industry has 
been sifting gradually and systemati- 
cally its forces for the quantity pro- 
duction of stecl instead of wooden air- 
planes, accarding to a technical mem- 
orandum recently issued by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. A number of manufacturers are 
being attracted by the construction of 
speedy, steel biplanes, the memorandum 
discloses. 

The English steel industry encour- 
aged the transition, the memorandum 
explains, and supplied the aircraft in- 
dustry with necessary thin-guage steel 
strips which are being used in consid- 
erable numbers. The lack of light metals 
is the reason why “England takes so 
reluctantly to the modern construction 
principles of multi-engine airplanes,” 
the publication declares. 


Rustproof Steel Used 

Laying special stress upon protection 
against atmospheric conditions and elec- 
trolytic phenomena, the English indus- 
try advocates, it is said, the use of rust- 
proof steel wherever possible, anodic 
oxidation in cadmium or zinc baths of all 
parts susceptible to corrosion, and sptay- 


hesive varnish followed by drying for 
two to four hours in an oven from 200 
to 300 degrees Centigrade. 

The main structural principles of the 
English industry, as outlined in the 
memorandum, are: 

1. Quick and easy assembly and dis- 
assembly and consequently complete 
finishing of all component parts. 

2. Structurally simple attachments; 
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|inspection of rivets and screws. 


j operation with producers of raw material. 


ing of all parts with a particularly ad- | 





Unearned Discount and Other Liabilities . 


COMMERCIAL 


Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public Jan. 3 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. | 
3476.—Classification Ratings on Furniture} 
Cushions in Southern and Western Terri- 
tories. Proposed increased any-quantity 
ratings in southern and western classifica- 
tions on furniture and certain other cush- 
ions, from first class to double first class, 
found not justified. Suspended schedules 
ordered canceled and _ proceeding discon- 
tinued, without prejudice to the filing © 
new schedules in conformity with the views 
expressed herein. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3482.—Brick, Enameled or Glazed, Other 
Than Salt Glazed, Carloads, From, To, and 
Between Points in Southern Territory. Pro- 
posed revision in rates on brick, enameled 
or glazed, other than salt glazed, in car- 
loads, from, to, and between points in south- 
ern territory found not justified. Order 
entered requiring cancellation of the sus- 
pended schedules, without prejudice to the 
publication of rates in conformity with the 
views expressed herein. 


avoidance of riveting, and prefernce for 


easily detachable clamp and screw con- | 
nections. 


Speed Range Increased 
3. Accessibility of all components for 


4. Great care in selection of material 
properties for construction by close co- 


5. Increase in speed range by using 
automatic slots on wings, thus lowering | 
landing speed and eliminating danger of | 
spin. A 

“Lacking sufficient raw materials for 
unlimited construction in light metals,” 
the memorandum declares, “it is not sur- 
prising that light metal construction has 
not made any more progress.” : 

Clean shopwork, high quality of ma- 
terials, and their protective treatment 
are the characteristics of the English 





industry noticed by visitors, the publi- | 


cation states. 


To Test Port in 
North This Year 


Churchill, on Hudson Bay, 
Has Grain Elevator and 
Half of Channel Ready 
For Summer Traffic 


Construction work on the new Cana- 
dian port at Churchill, Manitoba, on the 
southwest coast of Hudson Bay, is ex- 
pected to have progressed far enough 
by September of this year to enable the 
Canadian Government to make a full 
test of the grain loading facilities and 
of navigation conditions of the port at 
that time, according to information re- 
ceived from John A, Embry, the Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner at Winnipeg 
and made public Jan. 3 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. ‘ 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 


Work on the railway terminal and| 


port at Churchill, Manitoba (southeast 
coast of Hudson Bay), has progressed 
so rapidly during the past year that 
even now a vessel drawing 30 feet of 
water could dock there at high tide and, 
were the elevator completed, load and 
depart again on the next high tide, ac- 
cording to the Canadian Engineer. Since 
the actual construction work began in 
1929, half of the dredging (1,000,000 
cubic yards) has been completed; half 
of the main dock, which is to be 1,800 
feet in length, has been built; and the 
foundation of the 2,500,000-bushel ele- 
vator has been finished up to the bot- 
tom ‘of the bins. 

Next season it is proposed to finish 
the dredging of another 1,000,000 cubic 
yards, complete the elevator and the 
large powerhouse and conveyor system. 
The final work on the main dock cannot 
be completed until 1932, as it will have 
to await a complete settling of the filled 
land, but it is confidently expected that 


Statement of Condition 
as of December 31, 1930 


RESOURCES 


) 


Cash in Federal Reserve Bank and on hand 
Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 
Bankers’ Acceptances Bought and Sold 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances Outstanding 
Banking Houses, Vaults, etc., equity . 
5% Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasury . 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


$ 34,214,281.21 
81,913,880.73 


YEARLY 
INDEX 
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Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission ; 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints fled em 
it in rate cases, which are sum 
as follows: HN 

No. 24115.—Peter C. Bruno and Mick 
Bruno, as Bruno Fruit Company, Denver, 
Colo., v. The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad et al. Against combination rate 
of $2.33 based on Salt Lake City on ship- 
ments of grape carloads, from Las Palmas, 
Calif., to Leadville, Colo., as unjust, unrea- 
sonable and excessive to the extent they 
exceed rate of $1.50. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and Be: 
reasonable rates, and reparation. itt 
“MHS. 


i 


1% 


New Rail Commissioners 
Appointed in California” 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 3. 
Governor C. C. Young has announced ‘: 
the appointment of new members of the... 
State Railroad Commission as follows: +p 
M. B. Harris, of Fresno, to succeed . ~ 
Thomas Louthitt, whose term had ex- = 
pired. Fred G. Stevenot, of Sacramento, 
who had been serving as Director of the 
Department of Natural Resources, ap-,- 
pointed to serve the remaining two years. . 
of the term of William J. Carr, who... 
resigned and was appointed to a six- ~~ 
year term in place of Ezra Decoto, whose -. 
term had expired. 


by Sept. 15, 1931, the government -will.,.. 
be able to make a full test of the grain-‘- 
loading facilities and of the navigation,. 
conditions. There will be at least a 
month in which to load vessels. , 
As a result of the dredging work so 
far done, it is believed that about two 
weeks will be needed next year to fin-" 
ish a channel 30 feet deep at low tide, 
for a width of 300 feet along the front * 
of the dock. © 
A large number of smaller buildings /° 
were erected this season, including a ~~ 
50,000-gallon water tank. Included in’ 
the railway work at the port was the 
construction of a trestle 1,453 feet long. *” 
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$116,128,161.94 


24,180,623.26 
40,853,814.63 
186,056,531.87 


18,158,030.04 
43,501,937.84 
6,489,478.85 


225,000.00 


1,808,847.22 


$437,402,425.65 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided-Profits . 
Reserved for Contingencies, Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Acceptances Outstanding, including Liability as En- 
dorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 


Circulation. . 


. . . . . - 


ESTABLISHED 


he BANK °f' AME 


NATIONAL 


$ 36,775,300.00 
37,000,000.00 


$ 73,775,300.00 


3,579,668.52 
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ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER N. Y. CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


‘THRIFT 


FOREIGN 


RICA 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 75 MILLION DOLLARS 


664,342.90 


290,162,894.82 


64,011,148.75 
4,500,000.00 
709,070.66 
$437,402,425.65 
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Branch Banking Banking Systems 


| Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


| For Savings Bank. Investment 
* 
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Pustisnen Without COMMENT ey THE UNiveD States DAILY 


(EARLY 9346) 


State Finance Security Issues 


> Urged in Interpretation 


Branch Banking in Trade Areas 
| (Of Nation’s Banking Statistics 


Believed Helpful to Local Banks 


Comptroller of Currency in Annual Report 
Says Entire Banking Structure Would 
Be Strengthened 


Bank Debits as Sole Measure of Volume of | 
Trade Are Often Misleading, Says Reserve | 
| Board Research Director | 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Jan. 3 


The following information relates to transactions on Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last quota- 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings tions for the day; those not traded in today are followed 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, >y the last recorded quotation and the date thereof in 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only Sewanee, calves, 4 

States which issue official lists of specific securities con- .. /%¢ following symbols are used to designate the States 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been '" which these securities are made eligible, either by 


C ‘ . statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of y . ; . 4 : . : a 
the Binke of New York. ork, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


By E. A. Goldenweiser 


insolvency or unsound financial condition 
Director, Division of Research and Statistics, Federal Reserve Board ; 


or which may tend to cause a general 
|withdrawal of deposits from such bank 
{or may otherwise injure the business or 
| good will of such bank. A bill, satis- 
| factory to the Treasury Department, was 
reported by the Banking and Currency 
‘Committee of the House of Representa- 


Passage of legislation permitting 
branch banking in trade areas of the 
parent institution was recommended 
in the annual report of John W. 
Pole, Comptroller of the Currency. 
(Publication of the full text of the 
section of the report dealing with 
branch banking was begun in the 


banking situation. ‘The change from 77 
to 75 per cent in the loan-deposit ratio| 
during the fiscal year 1929-1930, for 
example, indicates that the banking situ-| 
ation has become easier, causing lower | 
money rates, and that banks are under 


Banking statistics have increased enor- | 

» mously in volume in recent years, ‘and 
I believe that they have improved in 
etality. Not correspondingly, but still 


: " ¥ improve- 
to a creditable extent. The improve-| States Sales 


‘ment has been in increasing frequency 
and promptness of publication, so that 
figures for some groups of banks be- 
come available weekly on the day fol- 
lowing the condition report; the figures 
have also become more accurate, but 
the principal improvement has been in 
more adequate analysis and classifica- 
tion of the returns, so that they now} 
give a better picture of what is hap- 
pening and where than was obtainable | 
on the basis of aggregates for the Na- 
tion as a whole. ' 

The development of these bigger and 
better banking statistics has made them 
more popular with writers and has sub- 
jected them to a great deal of study and 
interpretation, some of which has been 
good and has contributed to a better un- 
derstanding of the course of business 
and credit; but some has not been so 
good. Interpretations that have not been 
so good have been due not to defects in | 
the figures, but largely to limitations of 
the figures beyond the limits of their 
carying capacity to the point where they 
have become too thin to support the | 
heavy tr=ffic to which they are subjected 
by their sponsors. sap 

“One of the favorite abuses of banking 
figures takes the form of establishing a | 
long series showing the growth of bank 
credit from year to year, then averag- 
ing the rate of increase and thus arriv- 
ing at an average of normal growth of 
credit in this country. This average is 
then set up as a measuring rod on which 
the financial authorities should base 

‘credit policy, and woe to them if they 
' do not! If the growth for a given pe- 
riod is more than this average, then we 
are told that measures of restraint must 
be used, and if it is less than normal, 
then methods of encouragement are said 
to be imperative. If the authorities do 
not follow these rules, then they are held 
responsible for booms and depressions. 
The trouble with this formula. as with 
many others, is that it is applicable in 
“normal” times, and the characteristic of 
the normal, as it is of the average, is that 
it does not exist. No times are aver- 
age tines or normal times. 


Average Growth of Credit 


Not Deemed Trustworthy Guide 

If you look on the variations in the} 
percentages of change of bank credit 
from year to year since 1895 you will 
find that they vary from plus 16 to 
minus 5. Is there any significance in an 
average derived from such figures? In! 


less pressure for funds than they were 
a year ago, a conclusion that might well 
be reached with less trouble by looking 
at the course of money rates. The 
truth is that the ratio figures can prop- 
erly be used only with considerable ad- 
justment and refinement, and that even 
after the necessary refinements they 
seldom tell any story that is not told 
more directly, simply, and ‘positively by 
the statistics that have to be used in 
making the necessary adjustments. 

For purposes of illustration take the 
decrease from 77 to 75 per cent in the 
ratio of loans to deposits during the 
last year. In interpreting these figures 
certain questions to be answered are as 
follows: 4 

1. Does the change arise from an in- 
crease in the proportion of demand de- 
posits as compared with time deposits? 

For a growth in demand deposits, as 
compared with a growth in time de- 
posits, involves the tying up of more 
than half again as much money in re- 
serves, i. e., in assets other than loans} 

investments, 

2. Does it arise from an increase in 


or 


' the proportion of the total business that 


is being done by city banks as compared 
with country banks? 

If so, the change may reflect nothing 
except the fact that city banks are re- 
quired by law to maintain larger re- 
serves than country banks and conse- 
quently have a smaller proportion of 
their deposits left to invest. 


Decrease in Amount 
Of Borrowing Considered 


3. Does it arise from a decrease in| 
the amount of borrowing at the reserve 
banks? And if so, is this decrease due to 
purchases by the reserve banks of Goy-)| 
ernment securities in the open market, 
or to gold imports, or to a return to the 
banks of currency from public circula- 
tion? 

If the decrease in the ratio arises from 
any of these sources, it can be accurately 
measured by the available figures of 
member bank borrowings at the reserve 
banks, monetary gold stock, and money | 
in circulation, all of which are in them-| 
selves more significant than the ratio 
that they are mobilized to interpret. In| 
fact, there have been times when for a! 
prolonged period changes in the loan-,| 
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issue of Jan. 2 and continued Jan. 
3.) The section concludes as fol- 
lows: 
| It may, therefore, be said that the 
| following elements contribute to the defi- 
|nition of trade area branch banking: 
(1) The principal objective is 
strengthen banking operations in 
ural communities. Pe 
(2) A secondary but not less positive 
result would be a strengthening of the 


to 
the 


lentire banking structure of the country. | 
(3) The surrounding geographical ter- | 
ritory economically tributary to a city) 
land for which such city provides the| 
Rs | chief market and financial center, may | 
S| be described as its trade area. 


(4) Every city may be said to have 
|a trade area but not every trade area 
lis suitable for branch banking purposes. 


(5) In order to lay the basis for a} 
| sound system of branch banking a trade ; 


larea should embrace within its physi- 
cal limits a diversification of economic 
activities in order that a bank operating 


. | branches throughout its extent may also 


| acquire a diversification in the security 
for its loans. , 

(6) For branch banking purposes, 
i therefore, only those trade areas should 


« |be chosen which surround cities impor- 


'tant enough to be the commercial center 
of a territory sufficient to meet the re- 
|quirement of economic diversification. 

(7) Since the trade area under discus- 
sion is a regional economic area for 
banking purposes the status of the banks 
in a given city will furnish a guide to its 
character and extent, particularly the 
| number and location of the surrounding 
country banks for which they are the 
principal bank correspondents. 

(8) It would not be a difficult under- 
taking for a committee composed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board and the 


, Comptroller of the Currency to select 
2 the principal commercial centers in the 


United States for branch banking pur- 
poses. ; 

(9) Upon the selection of such a city 
the determination of the boundtary limits 
‘of its trade area would be a question of 
be discovered 
through a study of its banking opera- 
|tions and its general trade influence and 
| position. 


No Adverse Effects 
Foreseen for Local Banks 


tives at the last session of Congress, 
{but failed of passage. 

The following recommendations with 
respect to the laws of the District of 
Columbia are renewed: 

(1) Giving the Comptroller the right 
;and power to make regulations govern- 
jing savings banks or trust companies 
| doing a banking business in the District 
'of Columbia with a penal provision for 
|the enforcement of such regulation, the 
regulations to be limited so that they 
shall not in any case place restrict@}ns 
;upon such banks which are not plated 
upon national banks. & 

(2) Prohibiting the use of the word 
“bank” or the words “trust company” 
by any firm, copartnership, company, or 
corporation doing business in the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia and not doing a bank- 
ing or fiduciary business under the su- 
pervision of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and providing, in the event such 
title shall be used by a firm, copartner- 
ship, company, or corporation doing a 
|banking or fiduciary, business, it shall 
| be subject to the approval of the Comp- 
} troller of the Currency. 
| (3) The corporations with their prin- 
|cipal ‘place of business outside of the 
| District of Columbia may not establjsh 
loffices in the District of Columbia and 
|do a fiduciary business therein without 
ithe permission of the Comptroller o£ the 
Currency and without complying with 
the general conditions of the corpora- 
tion laws of the District which have been 
}enacted for the protection of those who 
|do business with corporations with their 
| principal place of business in the Dis- 
| trict. 
| (4) While the building and loan as- 
|sociations in the District of Columbia 
|are examined and supervised by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, there is no 
| provision of law which prohibits any 
|building and loan association from or- 
|ganizing and doing business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia regardless of its 
merits. I recommend that a law be 
| passed which would prohibit any build- 
ling and loan association from doing 
business in the District of Columbia or 
|maintaining an office in the District of 
|Columbia without first securing the ap- 
|proval of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
|rency, and that any violation of this pro- 
|vision shall constitute a penal offense 
{and be punishable in the same manner 
as now provided by the Act of Apr. 26, 
1922, entitled “An act regulating cor- 
|porations doing a banking business in 


retrospect there may be. When you can | 
say that in a given year credit grew by! 
Jess than the average amount, but this 


money in circulation has accordingly told | C 
directly the same story that is told in-; © 
directly and less pointedly by the ratio; © 
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Small country banks need have no feat |i). nistrict of Columbia.” 
C RR Omaha Div Ist 3s ’51 SF | 


/that they would be driven out of busi- 


is explained by such and such circum- | 
stances, your statement may be illumi- | 
nating, and as an aproach to interpreta- 
tion of past events the average may be 
useful. But it is too crude, too little 
tested, and subject to too many acci- 
dental and unforeseeable variations to be 
trustworthy as a guide to current credit 
policy. And by the time cognizance has 
been taken of unusual factors in a given 
situation, there is nothing left for the! 
average to do, but to retire. 

Take, for instance, 1929. Bank credit 
Was not growing; policy indicated, mon- 
etary ease. But, as every one knows, 
it was a year of extratordinary expan- 
sion of credit and of speculative activity. 
Credit policy of necessity was one of re- 
straint. There are explanations; loans 
were bein made in enormous amounts 
by nonbanking lenders. Adequate. In 
retrospect it is clear. But what is the 
object of setting up a mechanical for- 
mula, when for practical purposes many 
factors not included have to be consid- 
ered. Better consider all the factors 
available and measurable and in addition | 
pray for guidance in their proper evalu- 
ation. Use averages by all means, but 
don’t abuse them and don’t shift to them | 
the responsibilities which should rest on | 
the exercise of the best human judgment. 


Bank Debits as Measure 


Of Volume of Trade 


Another example of banking figures 
on which an excessive load is sometimes 
piled are bank debits—or bank clearings. 
These too are useful figures. They make 
it possible to measure turnover or veloc- 
ity of circulation of bank deposits, a 
factor in the equation of exchange that 
is often not taken sufficiently into con- 
sideration in discussing the relationship 
between business and bank credit. But | 
bank debits as the sole measure of the 
volume of trade are inadequate and often 
misleading. Debits arise from security 
sales, from real estate transactions, from 
dividend payments, from fiscal opera- 
tions, as well as from commercial trans- 
actions. They do not and cannot be ac- ! 
curately representative of the volume of 
trade and industry. This was illustrated 
by the fact that at first national totals 
were used, then New York City debits, | 
which were found to be too much under 
the influence of security transactions, 
were eliminated; later all large cities | 
were eliminated, and only debits in small | 
towns were taken and were still supposed | 
to be a measure of the entire country’s 
trade, i 

When the volume of debits is cor- 
rected, as it is called, by an index of 
prices-—wholesale or retail or synthetic, 
then in the best case it corresponds to | 

hysical volume of ‘trade, which can be | 

etter derived by other methods and, in 
the worst case it does not correspond | 
to physical trade, and then you must 
seek explanations of the discrepancy, ad- | 
just and manipulate. That may be a/| 
useful discipline and may even lead to | 
useful discoveries of long-time relation- | 
ships. But where does it leave debits as | 
a direct index to be currently used as a 
measure of the volume of trade? It leaves 
them in the discard. 


Ratio of Investments | 


And Loans to Deposits 


Still another figure—this time one that 
is derivative—may be mentioned as one 
on which too much stress is often laid, 
And that is the ratio of loans, or loans 
and investments, to deposits. It is com-! 
monly assumed that changes in the ra-| 
tio are significant, either in throwing 
light upon changing conditions in the| 
money market or on the degree of pres-| 

re on the banks, and even that they 

‘ord an index of the soundness of the 


| 


4 . 


} 
' 


‘own 


curve. 

4. Does it arise from an increase in 

the capital invested in the banks by their 

stockholders, i. e., in the capital, | 
surplus, and undivided profits of the} 
banks? 

A growth in these accounts, other 
things equal, affects the ratio by pro- 
viding funds to the banks, not .repre- 
sented by deposits. 

By the time that all of the corrections, 
modifications, and explanations. have 
been made the ratio adds nothing to our 
understanding of the situation. If, how- 
ever, the ratio is used baldly, without 
qualifications, it can be misleading ‘by 
ascribing to changes in fundamental con- 
ditions developments that may be largely 
fortuitous. The loan to deposit ratio 
may have been useful before we had di- 
rect measures of money market factors, | 
but at the present time it is largely 
obsolete. 


Misuse Asserted 


For Gold Ratio 


Still another figure, or ratio, that is 
often used to indicate what by its nature 
it is not qualified to show is the ratio 
of our national gold reserves to the) 
combined total of bank deposits and| 
currency in the hands of the public. | 
This ratio for the United States is 7 
ovr 8 per cent, compared with much 
higher ratios for other countries. ‘ There- 


fore, it is argued, in the face of our large! 


excess reserves, that we have no gold| 
to spare. It would seem more reason- 
able to interpret the figures as indicating | 
that under our system of doing business | 
largely by check a smaller ratio of gold 


to means of payment is necessary than | 
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under a system of currency payments. | 


Is there any evidence that there:is lack 
of confidence in our currency? Not at 
all. Is there anything holy in any given} 
ratio so long as a lower one is adequate | 
to maintain confidence? Is it not, on the 
contrary, very hopeful in view ef the 
possible future shortage of gold, that this 
country has demonstrated the possibility 
of doing business on a large scale with 
gold in proportion to ) 
This is a case where figures are used to 


iess 


liabilities ? | 


draw a conclusion to which they do not! 


point, while ignoring an important situa- 
tion that is revealed by them. 

Banking figures have improved, meth- 
ods of analyzing them have also im- 
proved, but I think that much further 
useful work can be done in analyzing 
analyses, and in determining which are 
sound and useful and which are mis- 
leading or superfluous. Such a review 
of analyses also throws a light, not only 


on the analysers, but also on the prob- | 


lem of what series of banking figures 
should be maintained and 


developed | 


further and what series should be cur- | 


tailed or abandoned. We must endeavor 
always to put statistics in their place, 
to remain their masters rather than to 
become their slaves. 


Analysis of Money 


Market Conditions 

Let me suggest some of the analyses 
that have proved to be significant, Dr. 
Burgess will show you how money mar- 
ket conditions can best be analyzed with 
reference to certain lederal reserve fig- 
ures: Gold, currency, member bank re- 
serves and their indebtedness at the re- 
serve banks. May I suggest that this 
latter figure is the best indicator of 
conditions in different regions? When 
member banks are in debt they feel the 
pressure, and that is true locally as well 
as nationally. Other items in the Fed- 
eral reserve bank statement, on the 
other hand, may reflect a policy of pay- 
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ness through the establishment in their 
communities of de novo branches by city 
banks. Such a procedure would be highly 
abnormal and it is inconceivable to me 
that any Comptroller of the Currency 
would lend his office to its support. The 
natural development of rural branch 
banking would occur through the con- 
solidation with or purchase of country 
banks by the city branch banking insti- 
tutions upon such terms as would be 
lagreeable to each. The conversion of 
|the local bank into a branch of the city 
bank in this manner would have no dis- 





| uation. 

| The type of branch banking here rec- 
|ommended would, as compared with the | 
present system of unit banking, lead to 
!a decentralization of banking resources. 
| Within each trade area there would be 
ja concentration of local or regional bank- | 
|ing capital and the best interests of the 
| branch banking systems would compel 
the ¢mployment of such capital in the! 
various communities throughout the | 
; trade area. The present tendency under | 
jour system of a large number of very| 
|small banks and a small number of very | 
| large and strong banks is for the bulk of | 
|the banking resources of the country 
| to be concentrated in a few great metro- 
|politan centers. Under trade area) 


| branch banking there would undoubtedly | 
|arise in. the inland commercial centers | 
regional banks of sufficient strength to} 
|hold the banking business originating 


| within their trade areas. 
Right Asked to Examine 
| Certain Security Companies 


The enactment of legislation vesting, 
| authority in the Comptroller of the Cur-} 
lrency to examine security or investment 
j}companies affiliated with national bank-| 
ling associations is recommended. These | 
|companies are generally so closely allied | 
| with the national association that it is} 
|not always possible to ascertain the true | 
lcondition of the national association | 
| without knowing the exact condition of | 
| its affiliate. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The following recommendations which | 
were contained in my annual report to! 
the Seventy-first Congress are renewed: ! 

(1) That the law be so amended as! 
to provide that the exercise of fiduciary | 
powers shall be one of the corporate | 
powers of a national banking association | 
| subject to the existing limitations in re-| 
gard to the State law, etc., now contained ' 
in paragraph (k) of section 11 of the| 


, | Federal Reserve Act. | 


(2) To give the comptroller supervi- | 
|sion over national banking associations 
| going into voluntary liquidation. Under | 
| the present law the comptroller’s author- | 


4 \ity is limited to the appointment of a 


102° 
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95% | 


102° 
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| receiver, provided a bank in liquidation | 
should prove~to be insolvent. Reports of 
|the liquidating agent are not required 
junder the ‘law, although they are fre-| 
| quently. furnished voluntarily. At pres-| 
jent the liquidation of a national bank | 
may be carried on for a period of time! 
and the bank may later prove to be in- | 
solvent, necessitating the appointment of | 
|a receiver. Creditors whose claims have | 


4 | been settled prior to such appointment; 


;may thus obtain preference over other 
\¢reditors. As a remedy for this condi- 
tion it is proposed that the activities of 
the liquidating agent of a national bank 
be conducted under the supervision of 
| the comptroller and that he be required | 
to give bond and to render reports in| 
the same manner as is required of a re-| 


*/ceiver until the affairs of a liquidating | $100,000. 


| bank are finally closed, 

(3) That a LS be enacted making it 
a criminal offense to maliciously or with 
intent tu deceive, make, publish, or cir- 
culate any false report concerning any 
national bank or any other member of 
the Federal reserve system which imputes 





| ization 


|Rhode Island Reduced 
Bonded Debt During, Yeary 


State of Rhode Island: 
Providence, Jan. 3. 
| Rhode Island’s bonded debt of $17,- 
| 057,670, as of Nov. 30, is a reduction 
|of $1,341,475 as compared with the same 
|date a year ago, according to the an- 
|nual report compiled by General Treas- 
}urer George C. Clark, and approved by, 
the Commissioners of Sinking Funds, 

This reduction in the debt during the 
|year was accomplished by the retire- 
}ment of nearly $1,000,000 worth of bonds 
and an increase in the sinking funds of 
almost $500,000. 

The total amount of State bonds pur- 
chased and cancelled by General Treas- 
urer Clark during the year was $927,000. 
During the same period, the sinking fund 
had increased $414,475. 

On Nov. 30, 1930, the gross bonded 
debt of the State was $21,757,000, as 
compared with $22,684,000 on the same 
date a year ago. The amount of sinking 
funds on hand Noy. 30, this year, was 
$4,699,329, while a year ago the same 
date it was $4,284,853. 





Changes in Status 
snaaiiioa 


State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: The Bank 
of LeRoy, LeRoy, approval given for th 
merger of the Le. Roy National Bank wg 
the Bank of Le Roy. 

Arkport State Bank, Arkport, 
given to increase 
$25,000 to $35,000, ‘ 

South Brooklyn Savings Bank, approvaltt 
given to change of name of South Brooklyn, 
Savings Institution to South Brooklyn Save 
ings Bank. . 

Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, New, 
York City, authorization issued for branche 
at 1633 York Avenue to replace branch at? 
1634 York Avenue, 3 

Household Finance Corporation of New» 
York, New York City, authorization issued* 
for branch at 60 East 42d Street; /applicast 
tions filed for branches in Jamaica, Roch» 
ester, Syracuse and Buffalo. ® 

[, & T. Trust Company, Buffalo, author-, 
issued for branch at 285 Swan 


approval 
in capital stock from ™ 


Street. 


Status of State Banks 
in Federal 
Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank members 
ship of the Federal reserve system dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 2 were an~ 
nounced Jan. 3 by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: ‘ 

Admitted to membership: : 

Dallas Bank & Trust Co., Dallas, Tex, 
$1,000,000; Stamford State Bank, Stamfordy 
Tex., $50,000. , 

Merger of State members: + 

Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., $5,322,000. 
and Oakland Savings & Trust Co., $300,000, 
consolidated under the title of the Peow 
ples-Pittsburgh Trust Co, $5,322,000 capitals 

Closed: ® 

Citizens Bank & Trust Co., England, Ark, 
$100,000. ‘ 

Bank of Marvell, Marvell, Ark., $50,000,» 

Bank of Pontotoc, Pontotoc, Miss," 


Change of title: 4k 
The Citizens Savings Bank, Pasaden 
Calif, a member, has changed its title t 
Citizens Commercial Trust & Savings Ran 
Permission granted to exercise © trusté 
PeTatayette National Bank and Trudi Go 
a ational Bank an rust Co, 
Luxemburg, Mo. (full powers), b) 


; 
k 
- 


‘ 
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Federal Finance 


Trade Situation 


At Low Point in 
Cleveland Area 


Review of 1930 by Federal 
Reserve Bank Finds In- 
dustrial Output Depressed 
More Than Seasonally 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
Reserve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction, which is corrected for seasonal 
variations, business declined from 127 
per cent of the 1923-1925 average in 


» June, 1929, to 95 per cent in December 


and then advanced to 106 in April of 
the next year. 

Following this upswing operations: 
again turned sharply downward in May, 
the index falling to 84 in November, 
the lowest point reached by this index, 
which does not make allowance for the 
long-time trend, since 1924. This bank’s 
seasonally adjusted index of freight car-, 
igpiines which reflects business indi- 
réctly through the general distribution 
of commodities, has declined fo. the low- 
est level reached since 1921. 

Accompanying this falling-off in pro- 
duction and distribution, declines of ma- 
jor proportions have also been recorded 
in commodity and stock prices and in em- 
ployment and pay rolls, Corporation 
earnings and wage rates have also 
drovned. Interest rates have been un- 
usually low for over a year and invest- 
ments of banks have increased rapidly. 


Steel Output Reduced 


Business in the Fourth District has 
declined somewhat farther than in the 
entire country because of its highly in- 
dustrialized make-up. With steel, auto- 
mobile, tire. and building operations re- 
ceding most of the year, and with farm 
income substantially reduced by price 
declines and crop failures, individual buy- 
ine has been sharply curtailed. 

The district’s basic industry, iron and 
steel, reduced operations very materially. 
For the entire country, output in the 
first 11-months of 1930 was at 65 per 
cent of capacity, while in the same period 
of 1929 operations averaged 92 per cent 
of cavacity. Local mills, being very 
dependent on the automobile industry 
for their market, up until the past month 
carried the brunt of the decline. 


Some of the large orders for pipe to 
be used in western projects benefited 
Youngstown mills, but they have now 
about disappeared. With building, rail- 
road equipment and general manufac- 
turing purchases very much reduced, the 
steel industry experienced the effects of 
a typical buyer’s market. Prices declined 
sharply. the steel composite average fall- 
ing to $31.68, the lowest since 1915, as 
against $35.95 last year. 

Auto Production Cut 


The automobile companies have had a] 
very bad year. Production was 39 perj 
cent lower in the first 11 months of 1930 


= in the same period of 1929, but at 


~ 


resent the industry is in much better 
shape than at the end of 1929, at which 
time it was confronted with large stocks 
of both new and used cars. This reduc- 
tion of automobile production had a very 
depressing effect on the numerous parts 
and accessory firms located in this dis- 
trict. Many factories shut down en- 
tirely or were operating on very limited 
schedules for much of the year. 

This also had its effect on the rubber 
and tire industry so far as demand for 
new car tires was concerned. The de- 
cline, however, in the demand for re- 
placement tires has also been great,! 
somewhat of a paradox to the industry. 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
nded Dec. 31, made public by the Board 
‘an, 3, which included but five business 
days, aggregated $12,767,000,000 or 5 
per cent above the total reported for the 
preceding week, and 18 per cent below 
the total reported for the corresponding 
week of last year which also included 
but five business days. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to about 
$11,918,000,000, as compared with $11,- 
350,000,000 for the pee week and 
$14,739,000,000 for the week ended Dec. 
31 of last year. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 3.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
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Care Urged in Interpretation 
Of Nation’s Banking Statistics 


Bank Debits as Sole Measure of Volume of Index Are Often 
Misleading, Says E. A. Goldenweiser of 
Federal Reserve Board Staff 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


ing out one or another kind of currency, | 
or the extent of participation of a local 
reserve bank in the system’s investment 
account, or what not? Careful studies 
under way in the reserve system are also 
yielding material on movements of funds 
between districts and on the local de- 
mand for currency in the different dis- 
tricts. 

An analysis of banking figures that 
has not received much attention and yet 
is more significant in interpreting con- 
ditions than any. others is the analysis 
of the assets of banks into loans to cus- 
tomers and open-market loans and in- 
vestments. For instance, member banks 
during the year ending last September 
showed a decrease in their combined loans 
and investments of about $500,000,000. 

ere was a year, therefore, when mem- 
ber banks not only failed to show .any 
growth in accordance with the supposi- 
tious secular trend of business require- 
ments, but actually contracted their credit 
by $500,000,000. This figure taken by it- 
self may suggest that the banks were 
short of fun's and that there was for 
that reason difficulty in finding means 
of financing the requirements of trade 
and industry, 

An analysis of these figures, how- 
ever, brings out an entirely different pic- 
ture. Bank operations consists of two 
fairly distinct parts:. One is supplying 
the local demands of customers who 
need bank credit for the currernt opera- 
tions of their business, and the other. 
which is generally undertaken after the 
local demands have been Satisfied; is 
the placing of any surplus funds in in- 
vestments or in open-market loans. Fig- 
ures for the year under discussion show 


i 


Bonds Officially 


States Sales 


that the banks diminished their loans 
to customers by about $2,500,000,000, 
but increased their open-market port- 
folios, including both loans and invest- 
ments, by about $2,000,000,000. This fig- 
ure indieates that the banks had an 
abundance of funds and were trying to 
find ways of using them safely and profit- 
ably. In doing that they purchased about 
$1,000,000,000 of open-market loans, in- 
cluding acceptances, commercial paper, 
and street loans, and also purchased an- 
other $1,000,000,600 of securities, 
Notwithstanding this increase of $2,- 
000,000,000 in their open-market loans, 
however, their total loans and invest- 
ments show a decrease of $500,000,000, 
because the local demand for funds from 
their customers diminished by $2,500,- 
000,000. Most of that decrease was in 
unsecured loans, which come the closest 
to measuring loans by local trade and 
industry. These loans were contracted 
by more than $2,000,000,000. The fig- 
ures as thus analyzed indicate that busi- 
ness depression resulted in diminished 
demands on banks for funds and that 
banks found themselves with an increas- 
ing amount of funds available for plac- 
ing outside. It may be that some banks 
were unusually cautious in granting 
loans because they had little confidence 
in the existing business situation and, 
therefore, preferred open-market paper, 
but the general inference from the fig- 
ures is that slackened trade resulted in 
reduced demand for credit, and that the 
abundance of bank funds resulted in the 
banks seeking employment for these 
funds in open-market loans and in in- 
vestments, It is this abundance of funds 


rations 


National Banks Are Asked 
For Statement on Condition 


A call for a statement of condition of | 


all national banks as of Dec. 31, 1930, 
was issued Jan. 3 by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, John W. Pole. The call 
is the fourth for the year, the number 
that has been made annually in all re- 
cent years. The call follows in full 
text: 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
called upon all national banks in conti- 
nental United States, Alaska, and Ha- 
waii, and all savings banks and trust 
companies in the District of Columbia 
for a statement of condition as of the 
close of business on Wednesday, Dec. 
31, 1930. 


iene tirana urtameninerimmnnimpuicltpbiansinitd 
that has resulted in a -prevailing level 
of money rates as low as at any time 
|in the history of the country. 

Further analysis of these figures ~by 
regions brings out other significant 
points, but all I wish to point out at 
this time is that, in general, we have 
found that intensive study of existing 
material, subdividing and analyzing to- 


tals, has yielded more illuminating re- 
sults than generalizations and attempts 
at reducing the complexity of our eco- 
nomic life to the smallest possible num- 


| 


King indicator. We have reached the 
conclusion that the statistical equivalent 
of the Roman motto “divide et impera” 
is “subdivide and command understand- 
ing” rather than “simplify and be 
|misled.” Rather than to search for the 
philosopher’s stone that would convert 
all statistics, even statistical dross, into 
pure gold, we have found it more prof- 
itable to search carefully in the mass of 
| figures that reach us for those that will 





ij yleld the pure gold of illuminating in-: 


terpretation. 


(The foregoing address on “Prog- 
ress of Banking Statistics” was read 
before the American Statistical As- 
sociation in Cleveland, Dec. 30, 
1930.) 
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Domestic Trade 


United States Treasury Statement 


Receipts This Month 
Customs .........+e++.-+ $80,763,577.93 
Income tax .............+ ,496,821,226.54 
Misc. internal revenue .. 45,373,519.12 
Foreign obligations— 
80,854,052.37 


Principal 
92,135,397.85 


Interest 
Railroad securities 401,123.46 
3,241,608.76 


All othéfs ....... 
Trust fund receipts 
propriated for 

MMGEED Fe y Ohb'd Gace i> 4,0 0 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous 


“ean: 
invest- 
2,909,379.65 


214,663.88 
2,737,634.42 
*11,640,114.71 


Total ordinary 
Excess of receipts 


Expenditures 
| General expenditures 
| ¢Interest on public debt 91,181,155.10 
Refund customs - 1,767,615.77 
Internal revenue 5,628,568.02 
Postal deficiency 5,000,000.00 . 
Panama Canal 635,777.62 
Oper, in spec. accounts— 
Railroads ..........+s.+.  §187,171.06 
War Finance Corporation §1,080.34 
Shipping Board'~........ 3,089,520.84 
Agricultural marketing 
fund (net) . .......... 31,468,153.30 
Alien property funds .... 460,056.50 
Adjusted-service certificate 
SORE ch asveute wi ucseesee §892,012.62 
Civil-service ret. fund .. $90,928.11 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance 2,883,244.29 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ ret. 24,623.26 
Foreign Service retirement $9,000.00 
Gen. railroad contingent 1,512.10 


Total ordinary 


Sinking fund ; 

Purchases and retirements 
from foreign repayments 

| Received from foreign gov- 

ernments under debt 


29,205,000.00 
SURI ec aiseess cee. 

Received for estate taxes .... < 

Forfeitures, gifts, etc. ... .......-- 


Total 


Total expenditures 


Period 


Last Year 


9,297,853 
$16'500;700.16 
50,664,274.17 


55 


2,179.63 


70,093, 728.52 


406,697.05 
508,040.90 
1,137,952.24 


488,104.34 
2,403,924.98 


420,808,130.32 
$717,092,298.69 $742,941,585.86 
$352,552,459.01 $299,750,638.72 


. «+ .$194,374,805.00 $195,118,729.23 
94,864,777.01 


1,905,808.75 
8,456,902.44 


1,296,406.02 
3,574.66 
700.53 
979,149.19 


201,317.58 


$647,405.18 
$99,166.63 


1,054,732.74 
83,219.50 
§8,248.70 


$335,334,839.68 $303,210,497.14 
$30,000,000.00 


189,600.00 


ovbee eeeeeseeeess $29,205,000.00 $139,980,450.00 
. +. .$364,539,839.68 $443,190,947.14 $1,801,082,916.62 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


in in 
Which Thous- 


Legal 
abdf 
abcef 


c 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedf 
abed 
abed 
abed 


a 
N Orl Term 1st 4s 53 a 
NY & Har RR 1st gu 3%s 2000 
NY & L Br RR g Ist 4s ’41.... 
NY & Put RR cons(asmd)4s ’93 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98 
NY C & Hud R RR mtge3%s 97 
NY C & Hud Ri reg 31s '97.. 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934... 
NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s ’42.... 
NYC&HRr & imp 4%s A2013 
NYC&HRr&imp5sC 2013 (NYC) 
NY C&H R Lake Sh col 3%s 98 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 344s 98 
NY Ch & St L RR Ist 4s ’37.... 
NY Ch & StL RR reg 4s ’37.... 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) ’31 
NYC&StL RR 2&imp 6s ABC ’31 
NYC&StL RR r5%sA’74(n Co) 
NYC&StLRR r m5%sB'75(n Co) 
NYC&StLRRrm 4%sC’78(n Co) 
NY Conn RR ist 4%s A 53... 
NY Conn RR ist 5s B '53 
NY Edis 1st & r 6%s A '41..... 
NY Edis 1st & r 5s B '44...... 
NYG& ELH & P Ist 5s '48.. 
NY G & ELH & P Pur My 4s °49 
NYL&W Ry ist r gu 4%s B 73 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s 92.... 
NY Pow & Lt 1st 4% 
NY Prov & Bost RR g 4s ’42.. 
NY Tel ist & gen 4%s '39 
NY Tel deb 6s abed 
abcde 


N Lock & Ont P ist & r5s A 55 be 
N & W RR gen Ist 6s '31.... abedefg 
RR imp & ext 6s '34.. abcdefg 
R New Riv Ist 6s '32.... abedefg 
RR ist cons 4s '96 abcdeg 
Ry Div lst & gen 4s '44 ab 
yPC&CJt Pm 4s 41 ab 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 5s A 74 ¢ 
c 
abdf 


abd 

abedeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 


6 


3 
10 
9 
2 
14 


abcdefg 
d 


d 
df 
abede 


2 


& imp 6s B 2047 
& imp 5s C 2047 abcdeg 
& imp 5s D 2047 abcdeg 
ee SO cei scpccie d 
Ry Wash Cen Ry Ist 4s °48 f 
or Ry of Cal Ist 5s "38 .... abedefg 
or & So RR Ist 5s ’41...... sa ¢ 
N Stat Pow Ist &r 5s A '41.... df 
N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B °41.... df 
edf 


Ohio Conn Ry Ist gu 4s °43... 

Ohio Pow ist & r 5s B ’52 d 
Ohio Pow Ist & r 4%s D '56.. d 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 744s A °46.. df 
Ohio P Ser ist & r 7s B 47... df 
Ohio River RR Ist 5s '26 abedf 
Ohio River RR gen 5s '37 abed 
Okla G & El Ist 5s d 

Ore Sh L RR cons 1st 5s ’46.. abcdef 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s '46 abcde 
Or-Wash RR&Nav ist&r ds '61 abe 
Pace-G & Elst&r 4%s F(wi)’60 deg 
PacG& Eg &risA ’4z..... 
Pac G & E Ist & r 4%s E '57 
Pac T & T Ist & coll 5s 37 SF.. 
Pac T & T r mtge 5s A '652 
Paduc & Ill RR ist 4%s ’55.... 
Penn C L & P Ist 4%s 77.... 
PO&D RR Iist&r gu 4%s A "77 
Penn P & L Ist & r 5s B "52 
Penn P & L Ist & r 5s D '53.... 
Penn RR cons 4s ’43 


r 
rT 
r 


High Low 
12-31-30 
12-5-30 
8-4-30 
8-24-30 
1-3-31 
1-2-31 
12-20-39 

100% 100% 
12-27-30 
102% 102% 
107 107 
83% 83 
80 80 
97% 97% 
11-13-30 
1-3-31 
10-29-30 


% 


12-11-30 
11-21-30 
11-1-30 
9-30-30 
10-4-30 
95% 95% 
69 68% 
99% 98% 
111% 111% 
12-30-30 
*1-2-31 
9-17-30 
3-19-30 
9-27-30 
12-26-30 
104% 104% 
1-3-31 
12-24-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
110% 110 
12-30-30 
42-17-30 
12-30-30 
10-6-30 
1-2-31 
1-2-31 
1-3-31 
10-6-30 
103% 103 
10-4-30 
104 104 
106% 106 
12-16-30 
10-6-30 
102-102 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
1-2-31 


101 


98% 
99 
95% 
107 
106% 
104 
104% 
95% 
69 
9914 
111% 
101 
10156 
104 
87 
104% 
102% 
104% 
105% 
94% 
103 7% 
99 
110 
111 
102% 
101% 
102% 
108 
108 
9214 
9854 
103% 
98% 
104 
106% 
101% 
96% 
102 
104 
103% 
97 


Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 4%s '34 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thous- 


Legal 
abf 


StL & @airo RR 1st 4s ’31.... a 


StL P & NW Ry Ist (asmd) 5s 48 
StL & S F Ry gen 6s ’31.... 
StL & SF Ry gen 5s ’31...... 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A 50 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B '50 

StL S F Ry cons 4%s A ’78.. 
StL S W Ry Ist etfs 4s ’89.... 
StP&D RR Ist (asmd) 5s ’31. 
StP&DRR Ist cons(asmd)4s ’68 
StP K C Sh L RR ist 414s '41 
StP EGT Ry Ist (asmd) 4%s ’47 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s ’33 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s ’33 
StP Minn&Man Ry cons 4%s 33 
StP M&M Ry M ex 1 (as) 4s '37 
StP M&M Ry P ex St (as) 4s 40 
StP Un Dep Ist r 5s A '72.. 
San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s 
Sav FI&W Ry ist (asmd) 6s 
Sav FI&W Ry 1st (asmd) 5s 
Scioto V&N Eng RR Ist 4s ’89 
S&N A RR cons Ist(asmd)5s 
S&N A RR gen cns(asmd)5s 63 
S Pac Cst Ry 1st gu 4s ’37.... 
So Bell T & T 1st 5s ’41 SF.... 
So Cal Ed r 5s ’51 

So Cal Ed r Gs S2............ 
So Cal Ed gen & r 5s '44 

So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s '34.. 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s 68. 


43 
34 
34 


S Pac C P coll 4s 49 d Aug 1 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 4%s A 77 
S Pac San F Term 4s '50 .. 
S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s '37 
S Pac RR lst r gu 4s ’55 

So Ry lst cons 5s ’94 

So Ry dev & gen 4s A 56 

So Ry dev & gen 6%s A ’56... 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A '56 
~So Ry Mem Div ist 5s '96 

So Ry StL Div 1st 4s ’61 

So Ry Mob & O coll 4s ’38 

So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s ’38.... 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s 51... 
SW Bell T 1st & r 5s '54 

Sunh & Lewis Ry 1st 4s '36..,. 
Syracuse Ltg 1st 5s ’51 

Tenn E P ist & r 6s 47 SF.... 
Ter RR As of StL Ist gu 4%s’39 
TerRR As StL istcons5s’44(ingu) 
TerRR As StLg&r 4s’53(int gu) 
Texar & FtSm Ry Ist gu 514sA’50 
T & P Ry Ist cons (ist) 5s 2000 


Tex & P Ry g & r 5s B '77.... 
Tex & PRy g & r 5s C 79 

Tex & P Ry Louis Div 1st 5s '31 
T-P-M Pac Ter RR ist 5%s A 64 
Tol StL & W RR Ist 4s '50.... 
Tol W Val&O RR Ist gu4%4sA’3l 
Tol W Val & O RR Astgu 4%s B’33 
T WV & ORR Ist gu 4s C 42 


Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s °32 
Union El L &P Mo r&ext 5s '33 
Union El L&P Mo g is B ’67... 
Un Oil of Cal A 6s ’42 

Un Oil of Cal C 5s '35 

Un Oil of Cal deb 5s 45 

“tn Pac RRist&LandGrant 4s ’47 
Un PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 
Un PacRRist&r5s 2008 due Ju 1 
Un Pae RR 40 yr 4%s '67 

Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68 
UnitNJ RR&Can g ist gu 4s 44 


abedefg 
abedeg 
bf 
abcdefg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abf 
abf 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abcdeg 
abcf 
abe 
abde 
abde 
abde 
abd 
ab 


S Pac 40 yr Ser ’29(ww)4%s ‘69ab + 


abd 
abcdf 


. abd 


abcdefg 


‘abcdefg 


T & P Ry 2d cons ine 5s 2000 d Del d 


d 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abedefg 
ab 

ab 
abedefg 


ands High 


Low 
99% 99% 
12-20-30 
12-24-30 
12-30-30 
1-2-31 
881, 88% 
101% 101 
84 83 
12-30-30 
8-11-30 
8-15-30 
1-3-31 
8-15-30 
1-2-31 
12-16-30 
12-20-30 
97 97 
1-3-31 
12-31-30 
1-3-31 
12-9-30 
10-10-30 
12-26-30 
10-25-30 
12-31-30 
1-26-30 
1-3-31 
10-6-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
12-31-30 
98 98 
99 99 
92 92 
1005% 100% 
12-31-30 
12-4-30 
96% 961% 
110 110 
87 87 
116 116 
112 112 
12-26-30 
12-23-30 
12-27-30 
6-7-29 
99% 99% 
1-2-31 
4-2-28 
10-21-30 
1-3-31 
99% 99% 
12-26-30 
93% 93% 
102% 102% 
10914 10945 
5-10-29 
1-3-31 
99 99 
12-26-30 
11-28-30 
12-20-30 
12-3-30 
10-10-30 
12-6-30 
101% 101% 
101% 101% 
10-6-30 
1-3-31 
1-3-31 
11-11-30 
98% 97% 
97 96% 
12-31-30 
101 100% 
94 94 
12-26-30 


15 


2 
: 


2 


Naowhns 


10 
5 


17 
10 


Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment | 1980 


Last 
994% 
99% 

102% 

100 45 

100% 
8844 

101% 

ws 

100% 
9514 
957% 
9532 

100%, 

10424 





31, 1929. 


Fiscal Year 1931 
$201,385,239.53 
1,107,307,012.50 
295,371,352.27 


31,094,052.37 
92,370,597.85 
1,387,261.31 
5,844,509.72 


27,767,181.99 


1,366,633.87 
14,121,388.22 
*76,192,582.79 


$1,854,207,812.42 
$53,124,895.80 


$1,171,124,746.69 
289,197,504.38 
10,345,834.51 
32,894,807.34 
55,004,582.37 
5,757,613.57 


§100,129.88 
$551.18 
13,116,241.82 


80,556,770.86 
948,328.94 


$940,162.15 
20,780,217.21 


27,272,891.27 
371,536.68 
335,930.15 
122,754.04 
$1,706,788,916.62 
$65,000,000.00 


29,235,000.00 


109,790,850.00 ..........ceeee 


59,000.00 
$94,294,000.00 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Dec. 31, 1930; Made Public Jan. 3, 1931 


Corresponding 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiscal Year 1930 
$302,214,137.05 
1,185,317,860.34 
318,493,628.61 


40,858,179.63 
80,520,597.15 
3,053,369.89 
1,966,750.17 


20,967,311.66 
4,678,126.69 
14,763,772.46 
$104,705,783.01 
$2,077,539,516.66 
$91,644,655.05 
$1,112,046,602.98 
328,492,872.72 
10,439,441.22 
51,925,685.47 
35,000,000.00 
6,826,701.61 

§ 784,345.26 
$49,072.46 
13,673,480.95 
1,652,035.62 


76,893.56 
20,475,268.16 


20,449,364.90 
314,348.42 
346,582.13 
203,598.34 
$1,601,089,458.36 
$274,514,950.00 
418,000.00 
109,790,850.00 
58,100.00 
23,503.25 
$384,805,403.25 


$1,985,894,861.61 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. . 
*Includes $17,308.19 received from Federal reserve banks as franchise tax Dec. 31, 


+ncludes $4,283,230.96 received from Federal reserve banks as franchise tax Dec. 


iThe figures for the month include $31,934.97 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 
$206,677.64 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $44,685.60 and $261,858.38, respectively. 


§Excess of credits (deduct). 
Kentucky Extends Time to 
Pay State and County Tax 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
: Frankfort, Jan. 3. 


ployment 


situation. 


exists” due to the drought and unem- 


Within the next few weeks many of 
the farmers of the State will market! money for their taxes without success, 
their tobacco and other products includ-|the Governor said, “Tax sales would 
ing livestock and will then be in a po-| work immeasurable hardship upon thou- 


Revision of Laws 
‘On Banking Urged : 
In North Carolina 


Brookings Institution Re- 
port Suggests Creation of 


In Staff of Examiners 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Jan. 3. 


The establishment of a department of 
banking and insurance as a unit of the 
State Government, and the transference 
to it from the Corporation Commission 
of bank supervision and capital-issues 
administration is recommended in a re- 
port on a survey of the organization and 
administration of the State Government 
of North Carolina, which was made by 
the Institute for Government Research 
of the Brookings Institution, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and which has been sub- 
mitted to Governor O. Max Gardner. 


The present situation, according to the 
report, is “a challenge to the General 
Assembly to immediately initiate a study 
upon its convening so that the present 
banking law may be modernized in line 
—. the best current practice in the 
field. 


“No matter, however, what system or 
regulation the State may adopt to better 
protect the people’s interest and the 
State’s banking solidity, the administra- 
tion of these laws must of necessity de- 
pend upon the agency responsible for 
their enforcement. Unless the banking 
department has at its head one who has 
the common welfare of the people in 
mind rather than the banking institu- 
tions, regulation will fail of the desired 
goal. 

“In this connection we believe that 
the present force of bank examiners 
should be augmented and that consid- 
eration should be given to the payment 
of better salaries in order to attract 
trained and well-qualified auditors and 
examiners. Any increased expense in- 
volved could be borne by the banks. 
The banking department now has au- 
thority to increase assessments, and no 
doubt the banks would be agreeable to 
an increase in examination fees to in- 
sure more complete examinations.” 





to pay State and county taxes.” 
Asserting that thousands of taxpayers 
| have made a desperate effort to raise 


Proclamation has been issued by Gov-|sition to pay their taxes and buy their| sands of good citizens who are not re- 


ernor Flem D. Sampson extending for} automobile and t 
ernor explained. 


30 days the time in which to pay State 
and county taxes and to obtain automo- 
bile and truck licenses. The extensions 
were granted because an “emergency | 


| The 
New York Trust ° 
Company - 


100 BROADWAY 
40th St. & Madison Ave. 


ruck licenses, the Gov-| sponsible for the drought, the depres- 
“This is the first time 
in the history of Kentucky, so far as I 
know, he said, “that a proclamation has 
been issued extending the time in which 


a 


sion, or unemployment, but who, if given 
a little indulgence will gladly pay their 
| taxes and discharge their full obligation 
‘to the Commonwealth.” 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31st, 1930 


Other Bonds and Securities . . « 
Loans and Bills Purchased . « 2 
Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages .« 


Letters of Credit 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 5 


Capital ct 2 
Surplus . . « 
Undivided Profits 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers 


United States Government Securities 


4 $132,241,149.19 
3 51,072,413.43 
3 45,562,733.57 
5 141,463,107.97 
. 6,227,785.40 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances and 
‘ 37,024,343.55 


2,649,689.59 


$416,241 ,222.70 


LIABILITIES 


$12,500,000.00 
30,600,000.00 


5,554,654.55 


$48,054 ,654.55 


Department and Increase _ 


Penn RR cons 4s '48"....\... 
Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s ’48.. 
Penn RR cons 4%s '60 
Penn RR gen 414s A '65 
Penn RR gen 5s B 68 
Penn RR secured 6%s '36..... 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A 56 .... 


Utah & No Ry Ist ext 4s ’33.. 
Utica G & Er ext 5s ’57 
Vand RR cons (asmd) 4s A '55 
Vand RR cons 4s (asmd) B 
Va Ry Ist 5s A ’62 


abedef 
abe 
abce 
abce 
abed 
abe 


1-2-31 
1-2-31 
1-2-31 

108% 103% 

10914 109% 

109% 109 


9-30-30 
1-2-31 
11-8-30 
11-21-29 
1-3-31 
1-2-31 


Deposits. . . + — 291,857,055.11 
Outstanding Checks 32,562,447 .89 


Dividend Payable January 2,1931 4. . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
‘ that the buying rates in the New York 


98% 

98% 
105% 
103% 
109% 
10914 
104% 


324,419,503.00 
625,000.00 
37,705 ,942.87 


market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 


shown below: 
Autria (schilling) .......... ° 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ....+. 
Denmark (krone) 


eeeee 


eeneee 


oe 


14.0886 
13.9560 
7162 
2.9650 
26.7300 


England (pound) ....... seeeees 485.5877 


Finland (markka) 


2.5171 


* China 


of 


an © weeiewee 
Allexico (peso) a 
»Newfoundland (dollar) 


France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) ..... 
Greece (drachma) ... 
Holland (guilder) ... 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ey errr yy ee 
Norway (krone) ...... ened 
Poland (sloty) ...cscccvecccceecs 
Portugal (escudo) .... 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) .... 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland( franc) ..«...+. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ......eses-- 
China (Chefoo tael) .... 
China -(Hankow tael) .......... 
China (Shanghai tael) .....++-. 
(Tientsin tael) ....++.+6. 
China (Hongkong dollar) .... 
China (Mexican dollar) ... 
China (Tientsin dollar) ... 
China (Yuan dollar) ... 
India (rupee) 

apan (yen) 
Singapore (dolar) ....... cosek 
Canada (dollar) 

uba (peso) 


3.9240 
23.8032 
1.2946 
40,2555 
17.4954 
5.2355 
26.7354 
11,2138 
4.4904 
5946 
10.4725 
26.7758 
19.3836 
1.7695 
35.4375 
34.9843 
4.0729 
5.9375 
25.9464 
24.5625 
24.7916 
24.4583 
35.9575 
49.5206 
55.9375 
99.8193 | 
99.9781 
47.2166 
99.5721 


fees 
se eeeeeeee 
attr reeees 


eee eee ee 


ee 


eeereeee 


. Argentina (peso, gold) ., 


wee (milreis) 
¥ Chile (peso) ..., 


~~ Colomb 


(peso) 


Urugua 
: he (peso) ... 


71.7028 
96.5700. | 


DOU D SUE ETD 


Pere Marq Ry ist 4s B ’56... 
Pere Marq Ry lst 4%s C 80... 
Peoples G Lt & C 1st cons 6s °43 q 
Phila Balt & Wash RR Ist 4s "43 
PB & W RR gen 5s B 74... 
Phil El 1st & r 4%s '67 SF..... 
Phil El 1st & r 54s ‘47 SF..... 
Phil El 1st & r 5s 60 SF..... 
P Sub-Cos G & E Ist & r 4% 567 g 
Pine Cr Ry 1st reg (asmd) 6s 32 
PCC&StLRR cons gu 4%s A '40 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 44s B '42 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4%s C '42 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s D "45 
PCC & StL RR cons gu3%s E ‘49 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s F '53 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s G '67 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s H '60 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4%s | 63 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4's J 64 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s A "70 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s B "75 
P McK & Y RR Ist 6s 32 

Y RR 2nd 6s '34 

hr Ry 1st (asmd) 4s '43 

Ry 1st gen gu 4s A °48 

Ry ist gen gu 5s B ‘62 

Ry list gen gu 5s C 74 
Gamt deb 4%s '47..... 


an & Dk Ist gu 6s A 53 
an & Dk 1st gu 6s B 53, 

G of N J Ist & r 5s '65 

of N J lst & r 4%s 67 
of NJ ist & r 44s "70 
&L ist r 5\%s A '49SF 
Qu Bor G & Er 4%s ‘58 
Read gen & r 4%s A '97...... 
Read Jer Cent coll 4s ‘51 
Renss & Sara RR ist gu 6s ‘41 
Rich Pérm Ry ist gu 5s '52.... 
Roch G & E gen 5%s C ’48.... ab 
Roch G & E gen 7s B '46..... ab 


Roth G & E gen 4%s D7... ab 


re 


2 
30 


vw 
<s 


abce 
abe 
ab 
ab 
abdf 


5 


94 
100% 
114 
94% 
109%4 
103%4 
100%4 
107% 
102 
102% 





Wash D C Term Ist 


West El deb 5s 
West Mary RR Ist 4 


Wabash RRr & gen 5%s A 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s B 
Wabash RR r & gen 4%s C 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s D 
Warren RR ist r 3%s 2000.. 
Wash D C Term Ist 314s '45.. 


abd 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abedf 
abcdf 
4s '45 


Wash Wat P Ist r 5s '39 SF... 
"44. 


s '52....... 


108% 108% 
103%, 103% 
10-6-30 
10-1-30 
102% 103 
1-2-31 
10-6-30 
11-28-30 
12-26-30 
12-31-30 
1-2-81 


103% 
103% 
103% 
102 
103% 
95% 
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Preventing Commitments 
to State Institutions: 


a a 


we 





Manner in Which California Can Aid Nonde- 
linquents as Well as Delinquents Discussed 
by Head of Department of Institutions 





By EARL E. JENSEN 


Director, Devartment of Institutions, State of California 


lems that face California are: 

First to take every possible step 
that will keep people out of our institu- 
tions—penal, corrective, or curative; 
and secondly, to provide within the in- 
stitution all possible facilities calcu- 
lated to aid in the ultimate rehabilita- 
tion of every person who must cf neces- 


"T *e TWO MOST important prob- 


_ sity be committed. 


Unless careful study be made of these 
problems, and a persistent intelligent 
effort directed toward their solution, 
our institutions might easily ‘become 
factories of crime and disease. 

v 

The tendency of courts to commit 
young offenders to criminal institutions, 
aged and indigent poor to insane hos- 
pitals, is either a bad commentary of 
the intelligent understanding of judges, 
or a pitiful admission of the woeful in- 
adequacy of our governmental facilities 
in dealing with these cases of social 
mal-adjustment. 

Of the many agencies and functions 
of Government which may contribute 
towards a solution of the first question, 
the most important is that of education. 
Fear has long since been discarded as 
the theory upon which human conduct 
may best be skaped. People can not be 
forced to do right, although they may 
be taught its advantages. Mental and 
moral health should be taught at as 
early an age as possible, even, if neces- 
sary, at the expense of some of the more 
orthodox and classical subjects. 

A solution of industrial conditions 
whereby every person would have the 
opportunity of earning an honest living 
would reduce this constant stream of 
humanity flowing into our institutions 
to a minimum. 

Too much prohibitary legislation, and 
unwarranted interference and supervi- 
sion in the home and with the personal 
liberty of its members by the State and 
over-zealous officials produces only a 
disregard for the law and a chaotic con- 
dition, out of which come a great many 
candidates for State institutions. 


v 

There is no normal line of conduct 
by which all members of society may be 
measured. Conditions which in one 
home would produce happiness and con- 
tentment might in another case have the 
opposite effect, according to standards, 
ideals and training of its members. 

So far as the State is concerned, 
people should be left alone except when 
they need its protection against danger 
to themselves or when they offer a 
threat of danger to other members of 
society. 

The California Department of Insti- 
tutions has been very careful in its 
contact and relation with the home. In 
our parole and social service work, in 


our out-patient clinics, in the work of 
the Bureau of Juvenile Research, we 
have sought only to counsel and advise 
and to offer helpful suggestions which 
would tend to preserve the sanctity and 
sovereignty of each home. 

Believing that the home should be 
preserved as the place where the most 
potent influences may be directed in the 
life of children, so also do we encourage 
the establishment of homes. 

Notwithstanding every vigilance 
which may be exercised to keep people 
out of institutions, there will always be 
a certain number who must be cared for 
by the State. Of this number, many 
will become permanent wards of the 
State and will require long periods of 
custodial care. Many others, after a 
brief or limited period, will be released 
to society. 

It is highly important, in so far as 
the latter are concerned, that every- 
thing be done for them while in the 
custody of the State to rehabilitate and 
make their adjustment complete and 
permanent, and that nothing be done 
which would make them worse or a 
greater liability to the community than 
they were in the first instance. 


v 

The solution of this problem requires 
a scientific development of the policy of 
segregation, industrial training, occu- 
pations, research, modern methods of 
treatment, careful selection of person- 
nel, adequate building program, and the 
extension of the social service and 
parole work; and most important of all, 


_ Sympathetic cooperation trom the vari- 


ous communities. 

Applying the policy of segregation to 
the institutions in this Department dur- 
ing the last four years, we have segre- 
gated our patients and inmates so far 
as possible into groups where they 
might*receive the maximum benefit of 
special treatment for the sick and the 
best training and associations for the 
delinquent. 

At Patton a tubercular unit was con- 
structed, to which all tubercular pa- 
tients were transferred, and at Mendo- 
cino a unit for the care of the crimi- 
nally insane was constructed to which 
all criminal insane have likewise been 
transferred. 

We have adopted and followed a 
policy of training and occupation in all 
our institutions. In our State hospitals 
every patient who is able to work is 
given some employment. Special indus- 
trial units have-been added to each in- 
stitution where those who are able may 
have instruction in some trade. Many 
of the articles used in the institutions 
are now being made by patients. In 
some of the hospitals all of the furni- 
ture used, as well as the clothing and 
shoes, are manufactured by patient 
help: 





Oklahoma ’s Supply of Game Fish 
Imporiance of Protecting Hatchery Output 
By VAN H. MONTGOMERY 


State Game Warden, State of Oklahoma 


O ONE WHO has had the inclina- 
tion and opportunity to study the 
subject, the propagation of game 

fish and stocking of lakes and streams 
has become a rather simple matter, so 
far as the propagation part of the’work 
is concerned. 

The public. however, cannot observe 
the processes which bring about a sup- 
ply of fish in the lakes and streams, and 
generally have had no opportunity to 
study the question. They generally fol- 
low the primitive notion that nature 
supplies the lakes and streams with 
fish ard that it is merely their job to 
get them out. 


With a small population, and no con- 
siderable commercial demand, and be- 
fore the great fish arteries like the 
Arkansas River and Red River became 
virtuaily blocked by pollution, this 
primitive theory was sound so far as 
it was necessary to consider the sub- 
ject. Nature’s supply of game fish in 
Oklahoma, however, has practically dis- 
appeared, and in most sections what is 
thought to be nature’s supply is really 
the remnant of the output of State and 
Federal fish hatcheries. 

The output from these hatcheries, 
with the supply of fish already in the 
waters, would, if protected by law and 
practice until they had reproduced 
their kind in the natural way, quickly 
furnish an ample supply of game fish 
in all sections of the State. If this 
hatchery output is taken when too small 
to reproduce, the total supply will not 
amount to one fish for each person who 
fishes in the State annually. 


There is quite a difference between 
fish and chickens, but really no basic 
difference in the method of reproduc- 
tion to meet public or private require- 
ments. Even the most thoughtless real- 
ize that there are not enough wild 
chickens any more to be considered as 
a food supply for the greatly increas- 
ing population. If we’could only real- 


ize the very plain facts with reference 
to the fish supply, the application of 
multiplication -to fish and chickens 
would be at once convincing. 

If a farmer having sufficient waste 
feed to support a flock of chickens 
should buy a dozen hens and then eat 
the hens before they have reproduced 
their kind, he would have only a quan- 
tity of food at the market price. 

If he takes good care of the hens and 
each produces 10 chicks, at the end of 
the first Summer. he will have 12 hens 
plus 120 chickens. He may then eat 
his 12 hens and approximately half of 


the new crop, say at least 50 chickens, 
and have 60 hens left. He ean go on 
in the same way, eating only those 
which have produced a family and con- 
stantly increase his food supply, as well 
as his suppiy of stock chickens up to 
the limit of his resources in the way 
of feed and shelter. 

_Now, if we use the same multiplica- 
tion table and suppose that the farmer 
is supplied with 24 bass, paired, of 


sufficient size to nest and produce 
young, which is at a time when they 
have attained about one and one-half 
pounds in weight, he could eat the 24 
bass and have that quantity of food at 
an enormously high price. 

If he places the 12 pairs of bass in 
suitable water, they will produce from 
40,000 to 60,000 young fish. He can 
then eat his original stock and by wait- 
ing for this process of reproduction, 
quickly supply his resources in the way 
of water and fish forage, and consume 
a much larger number every year. 

This simple cxample is the basis of a, 
request of the Legislature. and of the 
owners of zity reservoirs and private 
lakes that they use stock fish from the 
hatcheries for stocking purposes and 
protect them until this simple rule of 
multiplication can be applied. There 
is no idea of restricting their njoy- 
ment of fish, but only to vastly increase 
their resources in that regard. 
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- » Protecting Life and Property 
Against Menace of Floods in Utah 


- * 


State-wide Policy Proposed for Acquisition of Impor- 


tant Watershed Lands and Building of Flood Control Works 
_ By C. L. FORSLING 


Federal Forest Service, Intermountain District 


property and commerce, and the 

damage being done to the water 
supply, as exemplified by the floods of 
1930 in Utah, calls for the institution of 
a state-wide watershed protection and 
flood control policy to correct the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory condition and -to 
avoid a possible more perilous situation 
in the future. Many areas which were 
flooded in 1930°have not received the 
attention they need and should receive 
first consideration in a state-wide plan. 


The majority of the citizens of the 
State are interested in the greatest 
security that can be afforded against 
floods and in the perpetuation of a us- 
able water supply. Denudation of 
watersheds contributes to both the oc- 
currence of floods and undesirable 
conditions of run-off for irrigation, do- 
mestic use and hydroelectric power de- 
velopment. A great many of the homes, 
farms and towns, and a large propor- 
tion of their property both in private 
and public ownership are so situated 
with respect to the mountain streams as 
to be menaced in a greater or less de- 
gree by flood run-off should it occur. 
The dependence upon a maximum usable 
streamflow for various purposes is self- 
evident. 

Watershed protection is intimately 
associated with grazing, the basis of 
one of the leading productive enter- 
prises of the State. Consequently pro- 
tection should not and need not be car- 
ried to the unnecessary extreme of ex- 
cluding all grazing from watersheds. 
The situation is such at the present 
time, however, due to many complicated 
features under which some of the lands 
are utilized, that the public interest is 
not being safeguarded. Moreover, there 
is not being applied, on a considerable 
area of watershed land within the State, 
the fire prevention and control measures 
that the public interest requires. 


The total land area of the State is 
52,598,000 acres. Approximately 16,- 
000.000 acres, exclusive of the lower 
lands in the Colorado River drainage, 
or about one-third of the total area of 
the State is land requiring considera- 
tion for protection of the watershed. 

Of this third, about 11,000,000 acres 
are of primary importance as water- 
shed; of this approximately 8,000,000 
acres are in National Forests, Indian 
Reservetions or National Parks, leaving 
around 3,600,000 acres of highly im- 
portant watershed Jand in _ private, 
State or public ownership upon which 
no watershed protection measures may 
be applied at the present time. 

Although all of the national forest 
land may not be in as good condition as 
it should be for watershed protection, 
it is susceptible to the application of 
the necessary measures. It is the re- 
maining 3,000,000 acres of highly im- 
portant watershed land and the 5,000,- 
000 acres of secondary importance that 
requires the greatest attention. 

The essentials of a policy for this 
land are as follows: 

1. ‘The extension of public owner- 
ship and control to the little protected 
part of the 3,000,000 acres of important 
watershed lands outside the present na+ 
tional forests. ‘ 

This involves (a) placing all impor- 
tant watershed lands in the State that 
are still in the open public domain un- 
der some adequate system of public een 


"Te INCREASING menace to life, 


trol and (b) acquisition by the State or 
Federal Government of important 
watershed lands now in private owner- 
ship. This may be accomplished by 
purchase or the exchange of present 
State or Federal lands of minor water- 
shed value for lands of high watershed 
value. 


If acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment the lands should be added to exist- 
ing national forests. The present laws 
pertaining to State lands, if necessary, 
shéuld be modified to permit purchase 
and exchange and. the administration 
and protection of State lands for water- 
shed protection vurposes. The State 
should’ set an example of watershed pro- 
tection on its lands. 


2. The strengthening of the State 
fire law, to insure adequate fire preven- 
tion and control on private and State 
owned watershed lands. The present 
fire law is ineffective in most counties of 
the State due to lack of initiative on the 
part of the citizens and officials of the 
counties. This should be remedied. 


3. An organized plan for the con- 
struction of fiood control works where- 
ever needed, including means for financ- 
ing and the revision of State laws to 
meet the complications involved in 
property rights, etc. 


There are many places in the State 
where flood control works need to be 
constructed and maintained. Any ef- 
fort is now complicated by property 
rights. No means of orderly financing 
has been developed. The responsibility 
for actual construction of control works 
should be definitely fixed. 


4. The establishment of a conserva- 
tion survey whose duty it will be to 
study all places in the State where 
floods have occurred and make recom- 
mendations as to the needs, to study 
and classify watershed lands and de- 
clare as to the likelihood of floods from 
them and as to their need for protec- 
tion, recommend to the State Land 
Board areas for acquisition, and recom- 
mend as to the need for the construc- 
tion of flood control works. 


5. The stimulation of better manage- 
ment of privately-owned lands through 
State Agricultural Extension Service. 
The State Extension Service is now 
rendering some assistance through the 
county agents in encouraging the 
adoption of impreved methods of range 
management. Much more can be ac- 
complished through this sort of coop- 
‘eration between the State and the pri- 
vate land owner toward obtaining a 
more widespread application of range 
management that will afford watershed 
protection. 


6. The enlargement of research work, 
both Federal and State, in the study of 
the watershed protection problem. A 
small amount of work is now being 
done by the Résearch Branch of the 
Forest Service and the State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Far .more 
research is needed to find out such 
things as the full limits of the influ- 
ence of plant cover on floods, stream 
flow and erosion, methods of restoring 
vegetation on denuded watersheds or 
increasing the vegetation where it is 
naturally sparse, the methods under 
which the forage and forest cover may 
be used without injury to the water- 
shed or the water supply, the best meth- 
ods to use in the control of floods and 
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Duties of Legislative Counsels 
in Massachusetts + 4 4 «» « 





Members of Both Houses Are Advised and 
Assisted on All Matters Connected With Ex- 
isting or Proposed Legislation 





, By HENRY D. WIGGIN 


Counsel to the House of Representatives, Commonwealth of Massechusetts 


Senate and Counsel to the House 

of Representatives were estab- 
lished in Massachusetts in the year 1920 
by an act of the Legislature and the 
general powers and duties of the coun- 
sels are set forth in sections 51 to 55, 
inclusive, of chapter 3 of the General 
Laws of Massachusetts, 


The counsels act as general counsels 
to the Legislature and advise and assist 
its members and committees generally 
as to all matters connected with or inci- 
dental to existing or proposed legisla- 
tion. Their duties cover a very wide 
range. 

They advise and assist State officers 
and departments as to the form and 
phraseology of drafts of bills embodying 
legislation recommended by the officers 
and departments. These are included in 
the annual reports of these officers to 
the General Court. 

v 

Legislative bills, resolutions, propos- 
als for constitutional amendments, or- 
ders and other papers are drafted for 
members of the Legislature and the 
counsels also advise and assist them in 
matters relating to existing or proposed 
legislation. 

The counsels advise and assist com- 
mittees of the General Court as well as 
recess and other investigating commit- 
tees and commissions, as to the form of 
drafts of bills embodying legislation to 
be reported by them and in connection 
therewith do whatever legal work is re- 
quested by them. 

All bills referred to committees on 
bills in the third reading are examined 
and corrected for the purpose of avoid- 
ing repetitions and unconstitutional pro- 
visions, insuring accuracy in the text 
and references, and consistency with the 
language of existing statutes. 

Minor changes in form and phraseol- 
ogy of bills so referred are made without 
reporting such changes in the form of 
specific amendments, but any change in 
the sense or legal effect of such a bill or 


se OFFICES of Counsel to the 


any material change in the construction 
thereof is reported in the form of a spe- 
cific amendment. In many instances the 
changes are such as to warrant the re- 
writing of the bills. Two or more bills 
so referred and containing related sub- 
ject matter are consolidated into one bill 
whenever legislation may be simplified 
thereby. 

Bills amended subsequently to their 
third reading are examined and cor- 
rected by the counsels. 


v 

Counsels advise as to rulings on ques- 
tions of order and procedure arising 
during the course of legislative proceed- 
ings. They attend joint sessions of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

The counsels submit to the General 
Court, from time to time, such proposed 
changes and corrections in the general 
statutes as they may deem necessary or 
advisable, including recommendations 
for the repeal of such statutory provi- 
sions as have become obsolete or the 
reasons for the enactment of which have 
ceased to exist. 

They also submit to the General Court, 
from time to time, drafts of general leg- 
islation designed to diminish the volume 
of special legislation. 

A table of changes.in the general stat- 
utes is prepared annually as well as an 
index to the acts and resolutions. An 
index of the General Laws is kept cor- 
rected to date by making such additions 
and revisions therein as may be neces- 
sary by reason of amendments and addi- 
tions to the General Laws made sin¢e 
the last publication of the index. 


v 

Finally, the counsels effect the “con- 
tinuous consolidation” of the general 
statutes’ by drafting all bills embodying 
legislation of general application in the 
form of specific amendments of or addi- 
tions to the General Laws. This prac- 
tice makes available an official compila- 
tion of all statutes of general applica- 
tion which can be reprinted at periodic 
intervals without necessitating a general 
revision of the statutes. 





N orth Dakota’s School Libraries 


Each District Required to Have 300 Books 
By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


are appropriated for school libra- 

ries, lists of books for children are 
made available, reading for pleasure is 
encouraged, books are loaned to schools, 
assistance is given to high schools in 
the organization of libraries, public 
libraries and schools cooperate, and 
the development of county libraries is 
stressed. 

School districts in North Dakota are 
required by law to appropriate and ex- 
pend yearly for school libraries not less 
than $10 nor more than $25 for each 
school in the district. When a school 
located in a common district has in its 
library 200 books purchased under the 
provisions of the law the minimum an- 
nual expenditure is $5 until the num- 
ber of volumes ¥eaches 300; after that 
time, the school board is not obliged to 
purchase additional books, but must 
keep in good condition books in the 
library and replace annually volumes 
lost or destroyed. 4 

Evidently -not all school districts 
comply with the provisions of the 
aforementioned law, for the latest re- 
port of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shows that during 
the school year 1927-1928, 260 schools 
did not have libraries, while 618 dis- 
tricts had not purchased new books 
during the school year 1926-1927 as re- 
quired by law. : 

The State Department of Education 
and the State Library Commission co- 
operate in preparing lists of books suit- 
able for elementary school libraries, 
and lists for collateral reading in high 
school English courses. Books pur- 
chased with funds set aside by school 
districts for elementary school libraries 
under the provisions of the school 
library law must be selected from the 
elementary school library. list. 

Encouraging children to read for 
pleasure is not new in North Dakota. 
Twenty-six years ago, the State and 
county superintendents of schools or- 
ganized a voluntary reading circle for 
the purpose of creating and cultivating 
a taste for good books while habits are 
being formed. This plan has interested 
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erosion where it is now occurring to 
the extent that surface run-off is being 
hastened, and many other phases of 
this vital problem, 

It has been suggested that the pub- 
lic nuisance laws of the State be 
amended to make possible public inter- 
vention where privately owned land is 
being abused to an extent that a pub- 
lic menace is being created. It appears 
that there should be. some means of 
legal recourse to protect the public in- 
terest. 


ie NORTH DAKOTA public funds 


hundreds of children throughout the 
State in reading for pleasure. . Those 
who read a certain specified number of 
books each year under conditions fixed 
by the State Department of Education 
receive certificates from the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

Over, 8,000. certificates were issued in 
1927. 

_The physical make-up of these cer- 
tificates is unusual. They vary from 
year to year and bear attractive illus- 
trations, with descriptions, intended to 
arouse the interest of their owners in 
North Dakota. In 1925 the certificates 
bore a picture of the prairie rose—-the 
State flower. In 1927, a lonely bison 
was used ; ‘in 1928, the Lewis and Clark 
bridge; in 1929, the Roosevelt memorial 
gate which stands on the State capitol 
grounds; in 1930, pottery made from 
the white clay buttes found along the 
Missouri River. 

During the school year 1927-1928, 429 
of the 660 traveling libraries circulated 
by the State Library Commission went 
to schools, most of which were located 
in the open country, villages and small 


towns. In addition much material for 
special reference work was loaned 
schools. 


The public libraries of the State co- 
operate with the schools in various 
ways. Many libraries give to the school 
children instruction in the use of books 
and libraries. Before purchasing new 
books each public library. checks its 
lists of books with the lists in the local 
school library in order to avoid dupli- 
cation. Teachers are granted special 
borrowing privileges both ‘as to the 
number of books borrowed and the 
length of time the books may be kept. 

Schools use public libraries in a num- 
ber of the towns. Public library boards 
in Minot and Williston provide all 
books for both elementary and second; 
ary schools, end all sehool reference 
work is carried on in the libraries; the 
same condition prevails for elementary 
schools only in Dickinson, Devils Lake, 
Fargo, Grand Forks, Jamestown, Val- 
ley City and Wahpeton. 

In her page in. the North Dakota 
Teacher of January, 1929, the Director 
of the State Library Commission dis- 
cusses schools and county library serv- 
ice. She cites reasons to show how 
library service to schools in North Da- 
kota could be improved by county libra- 
ries which provide for all of the schools 
of a county, at a minimum cost, ade- 
quate well selected collections of books 
and trained librarians. A. bill making 
such libraries possible will be pre- 
Sented to the 1931 Legislature. | The 
county library is endorsed by the lead- 
ing educational and civic organizations 
of the State. pie 





